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SARGENT AND 


HIS PAINTING. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HIS DECORATIONS IN THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


I, 


'NNHE first question to be asked about a work 

of decorative art is, «Is it in itself decora- 
tive?» This may be answered in one sense 
when the work is seen detached from its set- 
ting, as on the walls of an exhibition gallery. 
It may be more completely and decidedly an- 
swered when the work is looked at in place. 
We may have a good room with bare walls 
—a well-proportioned room. If the painter 
decorates it he must take care that it remains 
good in this sense. Not much more than this 
may be required of him, except that the sub- 
ject of his work be appropriate to the uses of 
the room, and that the treatment be in ac- 
cord with the architectural environment. He 
may even enhance architectural effects, but 
the first point is to-beautify. Within certain 
architectural limitations he has a wide field 
in which he may exercise his decorative 
fancy. 

Sargent’s work in the Boston Public Li- 
brary fills only one end of a hall, and con- 
sists of a frieze, a lunette, and an arched 
ceiling. All the rest of the hallis bare. The 
walls, which are of a very light yellowish- 
gray tint, have an effect that can only be 
described as garish, lighted as they are 
by skylights in the ceiling high above the 
floor. If these walls, now bare, were covered 
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with temporary hangings of dark, quiet tints, 
the decorations would appear to far better 
advantage. The pictures cover such a small 
part of the entire wall and ceiling space that, 
even from a near, and consequently unfavor- 
able, point of view, it is impossible to avoid 
the damaging effect of their harsh surround- 
ings. With their present environment, the 
pictures might well be compared to a fine ruby 
set in a plaster brooch. Mr. Sargent’s work 
suffers in this respect as the work of Puvis 
de Chavannes or Edwin A. Abbey does not. 
The pictures by Abbey are suitably framed 
by the dark-colored wainscoting and other 
woodwork in the delivery-room. The yellow 
marble of the splendid stairway and corridor, 
as well as the prevailing general tint of that 
part of the walls not intended to be decorated, 
were taken account of, of course, by Puvis 
de Chavannes when he painted the beautiful 
composition, «The Muses Welcoming the Ge- 
nius of Enlightenment.»' When his work 
in the stairway is finished there will still be 
large wall-spaces undecorated. How admi- 
rably the composition now in place fits its sur- 
roundings, how complete in itself it is, we 
need only walk up the steps and through the 
corridor to appreciate. It does not obtrude, 
it does not distort the architectural propor- 
tions, and it harmonizes in the most subtle 
1 See THE CenTuRY for February, 1896. 
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and delicate way with everything that comes 
in sight when looked at from any point of 
view. There may be in the work certain por- 
tions—one or two heads of the muses, perhaps 
—that do not seem to be as good as the aver- 
age of Puvis’s work, and the white of the robes 
seems a little cold and harsh when looked at 
piece by piece, lacking in the tender quality 
of color that characterizes other work by the 
great artist; but as a whole it is the acme 
of successful decoration, simple, beautiful, 
and absolutely fitting. 

Where Mr. Sargent has had a somewhat 
similar problem to solve he also has suc- 
ceeded. The color of the stone floor in Sar- 
gent Hall is permanent. So, too, I take it, is 
the color of the wall below the frieze. The 
composition of the prophets is admirably 
colored to unite the wan effect of what is 
below it with the brilliant tints of the lunette 
and arch. The transition is made easily and 
without a jar. It is only when we look above 
that we feel the sharp and disagreeable con- 
trast with the rest of the room. There can be 
no doubt whatever that when the work, which 
includes the decoration of the entire room, is 
completed, the pictures now in place will gain 
immeasurably in general effect. 

Let us now consider them by themselves. 
The frieze begins at the height of the door in 
the end wall, over which is placed a figure of 
Moses, modeled in relief, and colored. There 
are five painted figures on each side of the 
Moses, and four on each of the side walls, 
all representing Hebrew prophets. 

In the ceiling are depicted the gods of 
polytheism and idolatry. A dark figure of 
the goddess Neith, the All Mother, treated 
almost as a flat mass, stretches over the en- 
tire arch from base to base, and serves as the 
groundwork of the composition. This figure 
typifies the eternal forces to which the first 
religious instincts in mankind may be attri- 
buted. The head of Neith appears in the 
upper right-hand portion of the arch of the 
ceiling; her hands-reach down to the cornice 
on one side, her feet to that on the other. The 
firmament is her body; a golden zodiac forms 
her collar or necklace; a serpent with silver 
scales is coiled around her neck; an archer, 
caught in the huge folds of the serpent, rep- 
resents the forces of warmth and summer 
struggling with those of cold and winter, 
typified by the serpent. 


The story is a development of the primeval 
myth of the eternal conflict between the sun and 
the dragon, in which the sun is conquered in the 
winter months, but conquers during the summer. 
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In the Phenician mythology Tammuz (the sun), a 
beautiful youth beloved by the goddess Astarte 
(typifying the productive forces of nature), was 
slain on Mount Lebanon by a boar (the dragon); 
but by the intercession of Astarte he was allowed 
to spend a portion of each year on earth. An- 
nually the river Adonis, which rises in Mount 
Lebanon, ran red with his blood, the signal for a 
period of lamentation for his death, which was 
changed to rejoicing when he revived, and the 
river again flowed clear. From this story the 
familiar myth of Venus and Adonis was developed.! 


In the decoration the archer in the ser- 
pent’s coils on one side of the zodiac drives 
it back with his arrows far enough to reveal 
the signs of the six warm months. On the 
other side he is depicted lifeless in the ser- 
pent’s strangling folds, and the six cold 
months are covered up. The figure of As- 
tarte, the lover of Adonis, or Tammuz, oc- 
cupies the lower right-hand portion of the 
ceiling. The left-hand portion shows the 
giant figure of Moloch, with the head of a 
bull, and four arms, seated on his throne. 
The sun is over his head; at his feet are the 
figures of the Egyptian trinity, Osiris, Isis, 
and Horus, the father, mother, and son. With 
two of his hands he crushes human victims, in 
a third he holds a dagger, and in the fourth 
the Assyrian disk. Five golden lions about 
his knees typify the heat of the sun and its 
destroying force. From the sun itself, how- 
ever, radiate long golden beams, each termi- 
nating in a hand holding a seed between the 
thumb andfinger, symbols of life-giving power. 

In the lunette the Jews, represented by a 
group of twelve nude figures, are shown in 
subjection to the Egyptian and the Assyrian, 
typified by figures of Pharaoh and the Assy- 
rian king. Behind the one is a heap of dead 
captives, the male sphinx of Egypt, and the 
goddess Pasht, with the head of a lioness, the 
body of a woman, and great wings of black 
and gold. Behind the other is the Assyrian 
lion trampling on the slain, and an Assyrian 
god, with the body of a man and the head of 
a vulture. Over and above all, dominating 
the mighty rulers, their gods and symbols, is 
Jehovah, whose hands stretch out from the 
clouds and restrain the oppressors. His face 
is veiled by a group of cherubim with crim- 
son wings, who fly before him. The lunette, 
thus showing the overwhelming of the heathen 
oppressors, unites by its subject and by its 
middle position in the decoration the ceiling 
and the frieze. 

1 Handbook of the New Public Library in Boston. 
Compiled by Herbert Small, with contributions by C. 
Howard Walker and Lindsay Swift. 
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FROM ‘ THE CENTURY '’ FOR NOVEMBER, 1895. 


«THE ZODIAC,» FROM THE CEILING ARCH IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


At least as much as is given in this brief 
description is necessary to an understanding 
of Mr. Sargent’s subject. The work now in 
place illustrates Confusion, the first part of 
his theme. Unity, in which Christ preaching 
the gospel will be the subject, and Conven- 
tionality, depicting the rites and symbolism 
of early Christianity, will follow. There are 
details, both of subject and of pictorial rep- 
resentation, in the part under consideration 
that I have not touched upon, but we may 
now not unintelligibly speak of the work in 
its artistic aspects. 

The work as a whole is like a casket of 
jewels. Let not conventional theories prevent 
us from seeing that it is intensely decorative. 
There is a difference between it and such 
decoration as that of which the work of Puvis 
de Chavannes may serve as an example. Beau- 
tifully tinted and chastely designed papers 
are suitable for wall-hangings, but so, too, are 
richly embroidered stuffs. The difference re- 
duced to its lowest terms may be expressed 
by such a comparison. The Puvis picture is ad- 
mirably simple. The Sargent pictures, though 
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they comprise pieces of painting of great 
simplicity of treatment, are complicated; but 
they are brilliant, almost dazzling, in effect. 
You may prefer one sort of work to another, 
but it is not fair to condemn either for its 
difference from the one you like better, if both 
are good. I fancy that here in America, un- 
accustomed as we are to palaces, we may for- 
get some of the magnificently gilded and 
painted rooms we have seen in Europe. Read- 
ers may recall one or two where grand effects 
were produced by a profusion of ornament 
and glowing color. And the East? No doubt 
Mr. Sargent had in mind the jeweled archi- 
tecture of India, the lacquers of Japan, and 
the polychromatic temples of the Egyptians. 

There are some things in the work that are 
finer than any other fine things, and there are 
three imperfections. The choice of red as the 
color for the wings of the cherubim I cannot 
but think unfortunate. I know that to change 
them would upset a part of the general color- 
scheme, and so involve in a measure the paint- 
ing of something different from what we now 
see. But if they had been orange instead of 
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red, they could have been made to appear 
luminous in the decoration; and as they are 
now, they are not. Red, by its inherent 
quality, is a dark, non-luminous pigment; it 
can be made to glow only by skilful juxtapo- 
sition of combative tints. The effect of the 
mass where the cherubim are flying before 
Jehovah is dark. Would not a light, a lumi- 
nous mass, have been better in this import- 
ant central position if it could have been 
attained? Might not even the uncovered face 
of Jehovah have been better? As it is, too, one 
does not see the heads of the cherubim. They 
are «lost,» and the wings seem to be flying alone 
in a whirl impelled by some hidden centripetal 
force. The second defect is that the dis- 
tinctly dark parts of the composition, while 
it is easy to see that they are not actually 
very low in tone, appear so dark that their 
form is not clear. This is so in the case of 
the whole figure of Neith, though the head is 
plain enough. In the lunette the head of the 
goddess Pasht is invisible. The third fault is 
in the Moses. No valid objection may be made 
to modeling this figure in relief, nor to relief 
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employed in other parts of the work. On the 
contrary, the placing of the Moses in the 
center of the frieze, with the importance 
given to it by the relief, was a masterly 
stroke, but the head seems small and with- 
out much dignity. In actual measurement it 
may be as large as the heads of the prophets, 
even larger, but it looks smaller. This may 
be partly owing to the head-dress which hems 
it in on each side, and it may also be that it 
is the result of the lighting on the modeled 
forms. If the shadows cast are not strong 
enough, or fall in the wrong way, a head may 
look weak that under other conditions would 
look strong. The body of the Moses, with the 
arms outstretched to grasp the tables of the 
law, is vigorous, imposing, and filled with a 
fine sense of mystery. Apart from these 
points, I can see nothing in Mr. Sargent’s 
work that can be found fault with even by 
the hypercritical. 

The particular portions of the decoration 
that are marked by the highest achievement, 
both in imaginative and technical qualities, 
are the figure of Astarte, the fighting archer 
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and the serpent, the Pharaoh, and the group of 
the Jews. In his portrait work Mr. Sargent has 
often given evidence of the possession of the 
most sensitive appreciation of form and color, 
but he has seldom, if ever, given better proof 
of it than in the conception and execution of 
this figure of Astarte. As long ago as 1880, 
in the early days of his artistic career, hav- 
ing made a winter’s journey to Morocco, he 
exhibited in the Salon at Paris a picture called 
«Smoke of Ambergris,» a Moorish woman in 
white, holding some of the ample folds of her 
mantle above her head like a canopy. At her 
feet onthe marble floor burned the ambergris, 
and the thin vapors, rising, filled her improvised 
hood as she inhaled the delicious fragrance. 
There was a mysterious charm in the picture, 
though, apparently, it was only a direct, clev- 
erly handled study from nature, and in look- 
ing at it one felt a sensation as of the Orient 
brought to one’s door. When I saw the As- 
tarte at Boston I thought of this early can- 
vas, and while there is no analogy between 
the two, it caused me to reflect that in the 
Salon picture there was an indication of the 
same phase of the artist’s temperament that 
dominated him when he produced the As- 
tarte. The love of things weird and mysteri- 


ous, manifested in the fanciful portrayal of 
the Moorish woman, found a wider scope for 
expression in the mythical personality of the 
Phenician goddess. Originally, she was wor- 
shiped as the goddess of the moon, and the 
female, or productive principle. 


The worship of Astarte was degraded by the Phe- 
nicians into a lascivious and wanton rite. She is 
depicted, therefore, not as the kindly and abun- 
dant mother of fruits and grains, like Ceres, but 
as the goddess of sensuality. . . . She stands 
upon the crescent, and a cobra is coiled at her 
feet. Around her is a floating blue veil. The hem 
of her robe is richly embroidered with gold, the 
ornament including figures of the sun and moon, 
and lions, fishes, birds, and other emblems con- 
nected with her worship. On either side of her are 
the columns used in her temples. Behind her is the 
tree of life, only the pine cones which terminate 
its branches, however, being visible. Through her 
veil may be seen, on either side of her form, a 
group of three priestesses, shaking the sistrum, or 
rattle, and swaying to the measure of a wanton 
and luxurious dance. At her feet are her victims, 
whom her lusts have lured to their ruin, a vulture 
tearing at the flesh of one, and a chimera devour- 
ing the other.? 

We are told that Mr. Sargent painted this 
figure in a single day, and we can well believe 
it. It bears the marks of intrepid execution, 
and every part of it vibrates in harmony. 

1 Handbook of the New Public Library. 
Vou. LII.—22. 
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Brain and hand must have worked in perfect 
unison, and the figure and its accessories 
seem to have been carried to completion in 
a single sustained effort. The insinuating 
charm of the face, the vague, inscrutable 
enticement of the figure, with its diaphanous 
veiling of tender, gas-like blue, fascinate the 
eye. The dexterity of the work is amazing, 
its grace is irresistible. 

The portion of the ceiling which includes 
the zodiac and the archer struggling with the 
serpent is admirable in composition, move- 
ment, and color. The figure of Adonis, with 
his robe flying from his shoulders, seen in back 
view, with the head in profile, one arm drawn 
up to pull an arrow, and the other straight to 
hold the bow, is as broadly rendered as the 
sculpture of the ancient Greeks. It is Hel- 
lenic in conception, and appears in fine con- 
trast with the conventionalized forms of 
Egyptian and Assyrian art which environ it. 
That, while so different in spirit from these 
weird, symbolical figures, it does not seem in 
the least out of place, affords proof of what 
is indeed plain throughout the decoration— 
the rare skill with which the artist has woven 
a picturesque and harmonious whole out of so 
many incongruous elements. 

In the figure of Pharaoh the artist has 
adapted the conventional design of the Egyp- 
tians, placing the head and legs in profile, and 
the body and arms in full-face view. This 
figure, and that of the Assyrian king, also fol- 
lowing archaic conventions, are represented 
as of great stature. In both the uncouth 
forms of the earliest art are so skillfully 
translated that they do not conflict with the 
realistic treatment of the nude figures of the 
Jews. The slight proportions of Pharaoh, 
the slim waist, the long arms extended, and 
the ferret-like face, with the long, black-en- 
circled eye, combine to produce an impression 
of sinister cruelty. The massive golden crown, 
dome-like in shape, adds an air of majesty and 
power. In the treatment of this figure, as in 
those of the Assyrian god and lion, in the 
right-hand portion of the lunette, the artist 
has accomplished a tour de force such as has 
been rarely attempted. How able is this treat- 
ment is shown by the telling importance of 
the group of the Jews in the middle of the 
composition. Unlike the oppressors and their 
gods, they are painted life-size only, and with 
as much realism as the decorative limitations 
allow. Here there are no problems involving 
the adaptation of archaic forms, and, as in the 
figures of the prophets, the painter appears 
as we know him in other work—a draftsman 
of force, style, and confident sureness, a col- 
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orist of restrained strength and comprehen- 
sive breadth of scale. The central figure of 
the group, on his knees, like his companions, 
but with his arms uplifted, and his face raised 
to Jehovah, while the other heads are bowed, 
is a fine piece of painting, simply conceived 
and as simply wrought. Its place in the 
group, and the contrasting attitudes of its 
fellows, not subordinated, but helping to show 
the idea expressed by this one for all,—the 
wail of agony and supplication from the 
twelve tribes of Israel, who have forgot- 
ten their God and worshiped the idols of 
the heathen, and now, with his altar-fire 
rekindled, turn to implore his mercy and pro- 
tection,—constitute one of the best illus- 
trations in modern art of a subject inter- 
preted in the plain language of painting, 
which may not transgress the laws of truth 
to nature. 

The color-scheme of the frieze, as has been 
said, serves well its purpose in the ensemble 
of the decoration. The figures of the prophets, 
taken separately, present some fine character- 
izations, and in painting them, the composi- 
tion having been determined, the artist has 
had a task difficult enough to cause him 
to exert his best powers, but uncomplicated 
by the archaic considerations in the lunette 
and the ceiling. Particularly worthy of note 
is the management of the strong reds in the 
figures of Joshua and Elijah, on each side 
of the Moses, and the intermingling of red- 
dish tints with the gold in the garment 
and wings that envelop this commanding 
figure. Not less effective is the strong note 
given by the blue robe of Isaiah on the right, 
and those of blue and brown in the group of 
Zephaniah and Joel on the side wall at the 
left. Through these, and the prevailing white 
and neutral tints of the garments in the other 
groups, there is a fine play of color, subdued 
in just proportion to meet the requirements 
of the position of the frieze. 


II. 


THE high reputation of John Singer Sargent, 
the painter of this remarkable work, makes 
him one of the most prominent figures in the 
modern world of art. No American artist has 
occupied such an exalted position as he has 
attained before reaching his fortieth year; 
none is more celebrated in Paris, London, and 
the other art centers of Europe. He has 
painted some of his best portraits in the 
United States, and « La Carmencita,» the pic- 
ture which represents him in the famous 
Luxembourg Gallery in Paris, was painted in 
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DRAWN FROM LIFE BY CARROLL 


JOHN 8. SARGENT AT THE AGE OF TWENTY. 


BECKWITH, APRIL 16, 18 


New York, and first publicly shown at the ex- 
hibition of the Society of American Artists. 
His career has been a cosmopolitan one, and 
his youth was passed among surroundings 
very different from those that affect the in- 
tellectual bent of most American boys who 
become painters and sculptors. He was born 
in Florence, Italy, in 1856, whither his parents 
had gone to live some years before. His father 
was Dr. Fitz-Hugh Sargent, a Boston physi- 
cian, and his mother, whose maiden name was 
Newbold, and who belonged to a well-known 
family of Philadelphia, possessed the accom- 
plishment of painting very cleverly in water- 
colors. Educated partly in Italy and partly in 
Germany, young Sargent entered the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Florence at a comparatively 
early age, and before he was eighteen had 
spent several years in art study. He learned 
to paint in water-colors, as well as to draw 
with the pencil or charcoal, and one summer, 
when he was in the Tyrol with his mother, 
Frederick Leighton, not yet a peer and presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, but a famous Eng- 
lish artist notwithstanding, meeting them, 
commended the boy’s work, and counseled 
him to continue. His advent a year or two 
later in the studio of the pupils of Carolus 
Duran is thus described by Sargent’s intimate 
171 
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friend and fellow-student in Paris, the well- 
known portrait-painter, Carroll Beckwith: 


It was on a Tuesday or Friday, the days when 
Carolus came to criticize our work, in the spring 
of 1874, at the old studio on the Boulevard du 
Mont-Parnasse. I had a place near the door, and 
when I heard a knock I turned to open it. There 
stood a gray-haired gentleman, accompanied by 
a tall, rather lank youth, who carried a portfolio 
under his arm, and I guessed that he must be a 
coming nouveau. The gentleman addressed me 
politely in French, and I replied in the same lan- 
guage, but with less fluency, for I had not been 
long in Paris myself, telling him that the « patron » 
was in the studio at the moment, and asking him 
if they would wait. He evidently saw that I was 
a fellow countryman, for he then spoke in English, 
and we held a short conversation in subdued tones; 
for the school etiquette of course forbade talking 
while the patron was within the walls. At any 
other time the visitors might have had a more 
demonstrative reception. Carolus soon finished 
his criticism, and I presented my compatriots. 
Sargent’s father explained that he had brought 
his son to the studio that he might become a 
pupil; the portfolio was laid on the floor, and the 
drawings were spread out. We all crowded about 
to look, and Carolus spoke favorably. He told the 
young artist that he might enter his class, and 
when he had departed we all crowded about again 
to look more closely at the drawings. We were 
astonished at the cleverness shown in the water- 
color and pencil work, and his début was consid- 
ered a most promising one. He made rapid pro- 
gress from the day he entered the school, and 
gradually rose to perfection in academic study. 


The serious and earnest side of Sargent’s 
character always impressed his fellow-stu- 
dents in those Latin Quarter days. He had 
no taste for dissipation, though he was by no 


means puritanical. The lighter side of his 
temperament found satisfaction in music, 
the theater, and literature, and in the keen 
appreciation of everything in the tastes and 
amusements of the day that had a new or 
original flavor. Though an eager reader, he 
was nota bookman, but anobserver. «Alert» 
is the adjective which perhaps best ex- 
presses the quality of his predominating 
characteristic. He was quick to see, and 
ready to absorb, everything that struck him 
as novel. 

I remember how much we used to like to 
go to the Colonne concerts at the Chatelet, 
and to those given by Maitre Pasdeloup at 
the Cirque d’Hiver, on Sunday afternoons. 
Some of us had heard Berlioz’s « Damnation 
de Faust» at the former place fifteen or six- 
teen times. Sargent, who dearly loved the 
music, was struck by theoddpicturesqueness 
of the orchestra at Pasdeloup’s, seen in the 

middle of the amphitheater, the musicians’ 
figures foreshortened from the high pgint of 
view on the rising benches, the necks of the 
bass-viols sticking up above their heads, the 
white sheets of music illuminated by little 
lamps on the racks, and the violin-bows mov- 
ing in unison. While he listened he looked, 
and one day he took a canvas and painted his 
impression. He made an effective picture of 
it, broad, and full of color. Sargent’s musical 
perceptions should be particularly mentioned 
in an analysis of his temperament, for they 
are very keen, and his knowledge of good 
music and his love of it are strong factors 
in his personality. Another strong tempera- 
mental trait is his susceptibility to the im- 
press of race characteristics. He has shown 
this in the eager grasp of the picturesque, 
not only in foreign lands, but whenever he 
met with anything markedly racial in subject 
for a picture at home. His large canvas, « El 
Jaleo,» a woman dancing, with a company of 
Spanish singers and time-makers behind her, 
and the studies he made of the Javanese 
dancing-girls at the Paris Exposition of 1889, 
are among the tangible results of this ten- 
dency. Besides his native language, he speaks 
and writes French, Italian, and German. 
Sargent’s studio is always a sociable place. 
Unlike many artists, the presence of visitors 
or companions does not disturb him when he is 
painting. He seems to work without obvious 
exertioneven in his intensest activity. «When 
his models are resting, he fills up the gap by 
strumming on the piano or guitar,» says one 
of his friends; «his manner while at work is 
that of a man of consummate address, and 
does not show physical or mental effort.» He 
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knows thoroughly well what he is about and 
what his capabilities are, so that, while he 
searches the truth in his pictorial rendering 
of what is before him, and often repaints a 
part of his picture entirely in the effort to 
make it as perfect as possible, he works with 
confidence. He has never been allied with any 
revolutionary movements in art, and, while 
novelty appeals to him in things seen, he 
shuns all passing crazes or new doctrines. 
His feeling in art is of the most intense sort. 
Skill and accomplishment in every field excite 
his admiration, but his own creed is stable and 
unaffected by transitory influences. Possibly, 
in his youthful days, when he made pencil 
drawings from the heroic figures in the great 
canvases by Tintoretto, Titian, and Paul Ver- 
onese in Venice and Florence, and drew them 
again from memory to show his comrades in 
Paris the grandeur of line in these composi- 
tions which had so deeply stirred him, he laid 
the foundations of this stability. This quality 
has been of much benefit to him. Confronted 
by one difficult artistic problem after another, 
he has presented in every case solutions which, 
though sometimes more complete and more 
brilliant than others, have been uniformly 
sound —audacious sometimes, but always sane. 

«En Route pour La Péche» was the title 
of a picture of modest dimensions signed by 
John 8. Sargent, and exhibited at the Paris 
Salon of 1878. It represented fisher-girls at 
Cancale, setting out for their work with their 
baskets under their arms, and was bright and 
pleasing in color. It bore a look of cleverness 
that was unmistakable, but it was no more 
remarkable than the first picture of many 
another young painter of right education. 
In the same year, in the American gallery 
of the Universal Exposition, Mr. Sargent 
showed a competent, well-drawn portrait of 
a lady. At the Salon of 1879 appeared a 
charming little picture of a young girl among 
the olive-trees at Capri, and a portrait of 
Carolus Duran. The latter canvas at once 
attracted attention, and the jury of award 
voted an honorable mention to the painter. 
In 1880 came the «Smoke of Ambergris,» 
already mentioned, and a portrait of Mme. 
Pailleron, wife of the celebrated author of 
«Le monde oi l’on s’ennuie»» In 1881 there 
were two portraits of young ladies, and these 
were of such merit that the jury decreed a 
medal of the second class, and so placed the 
artist hors concours. In these successive ex- 
hibits there was ample proof of artistic abil- 
ity, and increasing evidence of individuality 
of style. In 1882 « El Jaleo,» which is now in 
the possession of a gentleman in Boston, and 
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the portrait of Miss Louise Burckhardt, which 
together made Sargent’s Salon « exhibition,» 
drew so much notice that his reputation took 
on a quality of generally admitted. excel- 
lence, and his work was considered of such 
distinction that he was ih a fair way to be- 
come, if he had not already become, a portrait- 
painter of fashion in Paris. About this time 
the studio in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs 
was given up, and a new and larger one taken 
on the Boulevard Berthier, on the north bank 
of the Seine. At the Salon of 1883 a very 
large canvas, called « Portraits of Children,» 
in which four little girls were depicted in a 
spacious hall, evoked high praise from critics 
and public, more than ever confirming the 
opinion that Sargent’s work possessed the 
highest sort of qualities, and that he was 
destined to become a great figure in modern 
art. In the summer of the same year at her 
country place at Houlgate he painted the 
portrait of Mme. Gauthereau, a celebrated 
Parisian beauty, and exhibited it at the Salon 
the following spring. It aroused a storm of 
disapproval. Mme. Gauthereau is painted full- 
length, in a ball gown of black, the head 
turned in profile to our view, and, judged 
merely from a reproduction, the picture is 
seen to be one of exquisite style. It is cer- 
tainly masterly in line and general dispo- 
sition; that much may be seen from a photo- 
graph. Painters who have seen the picture 
speak of its marvelous technical qualities, and 
of the sensitive drawing of the head. Some of 
Sargent’s friends speak of it as his master- 
piece, and others declare that he himself so 
considers it. But it was severely criticized. 
The admirers of Mme. Gauthereau talked in 
the salons and clubs of the extremely poetic 
type of her beauty, and of the realistic ren- 
dering of externals only that this portrait, in 
their opinion, presented. There was an up- 
roar about it, in fact, and most of the critics 
took the side of her partizans. The great 
artistic merits of the work were almost en- 
tirely overlooked. That spring Sargent went 
to London to execute some commissions for 
portraits, and events have so shaped them- 
selves in his career that he has never since 
had a studio in Paris. 

The village of Broadway, England, is about 
twelve miles south of Stratford. In 1885 
Sargent and other artists were spending 
the summer there, and their days passed 
pleasantly with tennis and cricket in their 
leisure hours. Every day an hour before 
the sun went down there was commotion 
in the little colony, for with the last rays 
came the time when the effect was on for 
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Sargent’s picture of two little girls, children 
of the draftsman Barnard. They posed in a 
garden, and everybody lent a hand in light- 
ing paper lanterns, and hanging them in the 
rose-bushes and shrubbery. Canvas, easel, 
and paint-box were brought, and all made 
ready. Then for twenty or thirty minutes, at 
most, the painter worked assiduously in the 
twilight. The whole day seemed to lead up to 
that brief period, so much did every one be- 
come interested as the picture grew and its 
beauty developed. It was finished, and en- 
titled « Carnation Lily, Lily Rose.» Everybody 
in London saw it the next year at the New 
Gallery, and it was purchased by the Chantrey 
Fund, thus finding a permanent place in an 
English public collection. 

The artist now found himself so success- 
fully launched that he took a studio in the 
British capital, and spent the next two years 
in painting portraits. In the summer of 1887 
he came to the United States (his second visit, 
for he had spent a short time in Philadelphia 
during the Centennial Exhibition in 1876) to 
paint a portrait of Mrs. Henry G. Marquand. 
This portrait, one of the most dignified and 
excellent in the long series of his works, was 
painted at Newport, and the following winter 
Sargent passed in Boston and in New York 
painting others. Then the painter went back to 
London. He returned to America in 1890, and 
spent nearly a year painting the portraits of 
Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, and Lawrence 
Barrett, which hang in the club-house of The 
Players; the «Carmencita» ; the child portrait 
of « Beatrice» ; and a number of others. In the 
autumn his father died in England, and he took 
ship from New York. The commission for the 
Boston decorations had been offered to him, 
but the order had not yet been definitely given. 
Just as the steamer was leaving he received the 
papers, and so it happened that he carried 
the commission with hin, fittingly crowning 
a most successful year’s work in his own 
country. In the winter of 1891—92 he went 
to Egypt, and settled down at El Fayoum, 
where he made a number of studies, and then 
returned to England. He joined Edwin A. 
Abbey at Fairford, where they built a studio 
of corrugated iron, suitable in its dimensions 
for the handling of large canvases, and dur- 
ing the next two years he worked there on 
his decorations, retaining his studio in London 
meanwhile, and painting portraits, among 
them being that of Miss Ellen Terry. The 
decorations were brought to Boston in the 
summer of 1895, and put in placein the library 
under the artist’s supervision. Before return- 
ing to England in the autumn Mr. Sargent 
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made a visit to Biltmore, North Carolina, and 
painted there the portraits of Frederick Law 
Olmsted and the late Richard Morris Hunt for 
Mr. George Vanderbilt. The owner of « Bilt- 
more » was happily inspired when he gave the 
commissions for these portraits of the distin- 
guished men who created his beautiful estate, 
so that they might hang on his walls as mem- 
orials in time to come. Mr. Hunt’s striking 
figure is fittingly portrayed in the courtyard of 
the house he built, and Mr. Olmsted’s poetic 
face is so faithfully and sympathetically in- 
terpreted that his most intimate friends have 
nothing but praise for the work. 

Mr. Sargent was elected a member of the 
Society of American Artists in 1880; he be- 
came an associate of the Royal Academy in 
1893; he is a member of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts, which holds the Salon of the 
Champ de Mars, and an associate of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. When his election 
as an A. R. A. was talked of in London some 
time before it came to pass, he is said to have 
remarked that if it were necessary to become 
a British subject in order to receive this honor 
he preferred to do without it, as he would 
rather retain his American citizenship. He 
received the election, however, and will prob- 
ably be made an academician in due time. 
His list of medals and exhibition honors is a 
choice one, but it will suffice to note here 
that, besides being hors concours at the Salon, 
he received a medal of honor at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889. 


Ill. 


A SPECIES of conservatism generally prevents 
the same enthusiastic praise being given to 
a work by a living painter that is so often 
freely accorded to the creations of men who 
have lived in the past. Books have been 
written about the works of Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez, and other great painters 
of portraits, but I fear that if I say that Mr. 
Sargent has painted one that deserves to be 
classed with the works of these masters I shall 
be thought to have overstepped the mark. 
Yet I feel sure that posterity will give its 
judgment in just about such terms. The ap- 
prehension that a living painter may, before 
he comes to the end of his career, fall far be- 
low the standard set by some single fine work 
that he has produced is in part the reason 
why critics shrink from unstinted praise of 
the work of their contemporaries. It is so 
easy to deride them if such a falling off oc- 
curs. But if the work justifies the highest 
word, is it not only fair to say it unhesita- 
tingly? Few great artists have collapsed, but 
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there have been many whose work has deter- 
iorated, and never again reached a certain 
high plane once attained in some supreme 
achievement. I do not think that there is any- 
thing in Mr. Sargent’s work since he painted 
the « Beatrice » to lead us to imagine that he 
may not again paint a portrait as perfect as 
this, or even a finer one; but all things being 
considered, and the factor of personal pre- 
ference being admitted in the judgment, it 
is the one that I choose as the best, and if 
limited to a single canvas, the one upon 
which I should rest his claim to rank with 
the world’s great painters. This little girl, 
with pale golden hair tied with a pink ribbon, 
in a gown of silk with stripes of pink and gray, 
her small hands joined before her with the 
tinger-tips touching, and the cockatoo in his 
high gilt cage behind her, presents an ador- 
able picture. That the portrait is delicate and 
harmonious in color, that the figure and acces- 
sories are painted with facile grace and sure 
precision, that it is captivating in aspect, and 
that it is complete in the sense that nothing 
may be taken away, changed, or added to—it 
is easy to say all this, and it is easy to support 
the assertions before the picture. To explain 
its great charm is more difficult than to ana- 
lyze its merits. The charm seems to lie.in the 
marvelous excellence of the painter’s handi- 
work, expressing, as it does so perfectly, the 
sweet attraction of beautiful childhood. There 
are other ways of painting than the manner in 
which this picture is painted. There are certain 
more naive ways of interpreting nature, some 
that appeal more touchingly, perhaps, by a 
sort of timidity perceptible in the painter’s 
heart, and made seductive by the justness of 
the final rendering; but nothing better in this 
particular way could well be accomplished. 
Quite different from the « Beatrice,» but 
potent in the quality of attraction, is the 
« Portrait of Miss » (shown on page 176). 
A characteristic expression is here so ren- 
dered in paint as to be almost startling in 
reality. It is also one of the best examples of 
his work in composition, and there is great 
beauty of tone in the black satin gown. In 
the portrait of « Joseph Jefferson as Dr. Pan- 
gloss,» the embodiment of a dramatic réle, is 
a picture of live personality (see frontispiece). 
In that of Miss Dunham there are tenderness 
of color in the simple painting of the white 
draperies and sympathetic translation of char- 
acter. We might go through the whole list 
of his portraits and find in almost every one 
of them some distinguishing quality. If we 
feel impelled to think of prototypes, we may 
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be reminded at times of Velasquez, at other 
times of Vandyke. The beautiful « Portrait 
of Mrs. Davis and Her Son,» sober and re- 
strained in color, noble in conception, and 
painted with a fine swing of the brush, will 
suggest a comparison with the latter master, 
as the « Beatrice» does with Velasquez. Again 
Mr. Sargent turns our thoughts to the Eng- 
lish school of the last century, as in the 
« Portrait of Mrs. Manson.» It bears a gen- 
eral resemblance to the school, but a particu- 
lar resemblance to none of the painters that 
belong to it. It is suggestive in style only, 
and not in treatment; for the loose drawing 
and conventional construction of the famous 
English masters have nothing in common with 
the firm yet graceful strength that marks 
this charming work. 

Mr. Sargent’s great success as a painter of 
portraits is no doubt due to the fact that, 
in addition to a technical equipment of the 
highest order, he possesses intuitive percep- 
tions which enable him to grasp his sitters’ 
mental phases. His cultivated eye quickly 
determines the pose which naturally and 
easily harmonizes the physical side with the 
mental, and his artistic feeling dictates un- 
erringly by what attributes of costume and 
surroundings the picture formed in his mind’s 
eye may be best presented on canvas. He 
rarely neglects to compose his picture; that 
is, not only to determine the lines of the figure, 
but also to fill the canvas and balance it. How 
much this part of the art counts for in por- 
trait-painting every intelligent painter knows; 
but how many fail to appreciate it, how many 
are satisfied with a haphazard arrangement, 
that suffices to bring the figure within the 
frame, and leaves balance and symmetry to 
take care of themselves, may be seen in the 
numerous portraits in the current exhibi- 
tions, both at home and abroad, in which good 
intention and serious study are shorn of their 
force by careless composition. 

Working with a mastery of his tools and 
medium surpassed by none of his contem- 
poraries, and bringing to the interpretation 
of his themes concentration of ideas and 
facility of expression, Mr. Sargent is pecu- 
liarly well fitted to paint portraits. Though 
he may win high honors in other walks of art, 
we may hope that different ambitions will 
never draw him away from this field, in 
which belong some of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces of painting, and in which he has 
so clearly proved his right to rank with some 
of the best of those who have made it bright 


with their glory. 
William A. Coffin. 
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XV. 


G EORGE went back to the House, and stayed 
J for half an hour or so, listening to a fine 
speech from a member of a former Liberal 
cabinet. The speech was one more sign of 
the new cleavage of parties that was being 
everywhere brought about by the pressure of 
the new collectivism. 

« We always knew,” said the speaker, re- 
ferring to a ministry in which he had served 
seven years before, « that we should be fight- 
ing socialism in good earnest before many 
years were over; and we knew, too, that we 
should be fighting it as put forward by a Con- 
servative government. The hands are the 
hands of the English Tory, the voice is the 
voice of Karl Marx.» 

The Socialists sent forth mocking cheers, 
while the government benches sat silent. The 
rank and file of the Conservative party already 
hated the bill. The second reading must go 
through. But if only some rearrangement 
were possible without rushing the country 
into the arms of revolutionists, if it were only 
conceivable that Fontenoy, or even the old 
Liberal gang, should form a government and 
win the country, the committee stage would 
probably not trouble the House long. 

Meanwhile, in the smoking-rooms and lob- 
bies the uncertainties of the coming division 
kept up an endless hum of gossip and conjec- 
ture. Tressady wandered about it all like a 
ghost, indifferent and preoccupied, careful, 
above all, to avoid any more talk with Fon- 
tenoy. While he was in the House itself he 
stood at the door or sat in the cross benches, 
so as to keep a space between him and his 
leader. 
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A little before twelve he drove home, 
dressed hastily, and went off to a house in 
Berkeley Square, where he was to meet Letty. 
He found her waiting for him, a little inclined 
to be reproachful, and eager for her ball. As 
they drove toward Queen’s Gate she chattered 
to him of her evening, and of the people and 
dresses she had seen. 

«And, you foolish boy,» she broke out, 
laughing, and tapping him on the hand with 
her fan, «you looked so glum this morning 
when I could n’t go to see Lady Tressady; 
and—what do you think? Why, she has been 
at a party to-night—at a party, my dear!— 
and dressed! Mrs. Willy Smith told me she 
had seen her at the Webers’.» 

«I dare say,» said George, rather shortly; 
«all the same, this morning she was very un- 
well.» 

Letty shrugged her shoulders, but she did 
not want to be disagreeable and argue the 
point. She was much pleased with her dress, 
—with the last glance of herself that she had 
caught in the cloak-room looking-glass before 
leaving Berkeley Square,—and, finally, with 
this well-set-up, well-dressed husband beside 
her. She glanced at him every now and then 
as she put ona fresh pair of gloves. He had 
been very much absorbed in this tiresome Par- 
liament lately, and she thought herself a very 
good and forbearing wife not to make more 
fuss. Nor had she made any fuss about his 
going down to see Lady Maxwell at the East 
End. It did not seem to have made the small- 
est difference to his opinions. 

The thought of Lady Maxwell brought a 
laugh to her lips. 

«Oh, do you know, Harding was so amus- 
ing about the Maxwells to-day,» she said, 
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turning to Tressady in her most good-humored 
and confiding mood. « He says people are get- 
ting so tired of her,—of her meddling and her 
preaching, and all the rest of it,—and that 
everybody thinks him so absurd not to put a 
stop to it. And Harding says that it does n’t 
succeed even—that Englishmen will never 
stand petticoat government. It ’s all very 
well—they have to stand it in some forms! » 

Stretching her slim neck, she turned and 
gave her husband a tiny flying kiss on the 
cheek. 

Mechanically grateful, George took her 
hand in his, but he did not make her the 
pretty speech she expected. Just before she 
spoke he was about to tell her of his evening 
—of the meeting, and of his drive home with 
Lady Maxwell. He had been far too proud 
hitherto, and far too confident in himself, to 
inake any secret to Letty of what he did. And, 
luckily, she had raised no difficulties. In truth, 
she had been too well provided with amuse- 
ments and flatteries of her own since their re- 
turn from the country to leave her time or 
opportunities for jealousy. Perhaps, secretly, 
the young husband would have been more flat- 
tered if she had been more exacting. 

But as she quoted Harding something 
stiffened in him. Later, after the ball, when 
they were alone, he would tell her—he would 
try to make her understand what sort of 
woman Marcella Maxwell was. In his trouble 
of mind a confused plan crossed his thoughts 
of trying to induce Lady Maxwell to make 
friends with Letty. But a touch of that 
charm, that poetry—he asked no more. 

He glanced at his wife. She looked pretty 
and young as she sat beside him, lost in a 
pleasant pondering of social successes. But 
he wondered uncomfortably why she must 
use such a thickness of powder on her still 
unspoiled complexion, and her dress seemed 
to him fantastic, and not over-modest. He 
had begun to have the strangest feeling 
about their relation, as though he possessed 
a double personality, and were looking on at 
himself and her, wondering how it would end. 
It was characteristic, perhaps, of his half- 
developed moral life that his sense of ordinary 
husbandly responsibility toward her was not 
strong. He always thought of her as he 
thought of himself—as a perfectly free 
agent, dealing with him and their common 
life on equal terms. 

The house to which they were going be- 
longed to very wealthy people, and Letty was 
looking forward feverishly to the cotillion. 

« They say, at the last dance they gave the 
cotillion gifts cost eight hundred pounds,» she 
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said gleefully to George. «They always do 
things extraordinarily well.» 

No doubt it was the prospect of the cotil- 
lion that had brought such a throng together. 
The night was stifling; the stairs and the sup- 
per-room were filled with a struggling mob; 
and George spent an hour of purgatory won- 
dering at the gaieties of his class. 

He had barely more than two glimpses of 
Letty after they had fought their way into 
the room. On the first occasion, by stretch- 
ing himself to his full height so as to look over 
the intervening crowd, he saw her seated in 
a chair of state, a mirror in one hand and a 
lace handkerchief in the other. Young men 
were being brought up behind her to look into 
the glass over her shoulder, and she was mer- 
rily brushing their images away. Presently 
a tall, dark fellow, with jet-black mustache 
and red cheeks, advanced. Letty kept her 
handkerchief suspended a moment over the 
reflection in the glass. George could see the 
corners of her lips twitching with amusement. 
Then she quietly handed the mirror to the 
leader of the cotillion, rose, gathered up her 
white skirt a little, the music struck up joy- 
ously, and she and Lord Cathedine spun round 
the room together, followed by the rest of the 
dancers. 

George, meanwhile, found few people to 
talk to. He danced a few dances, mostly with 
young girls in the white frocks oftheir first 
season—a species of partner for which, as a 
rule, he had no affinity at all. But, on the 
whole, he passed the time leaning against the 
wall in a corner, lost in a reverie which was 
a vague compound of this and that, there and 
here: of the Manx Road school-room, its odors 
and heats, its pale, uncleanly crowd absorbed 
in the things of daily bread, with these gay, 
scented rooms, and this extravagance of dec- 
oration, that made even flowers a vulgarity, 
with these costly cotillion gifts—pins, brace- 
lets, rings—that were being handed round and 
wondered over by people who had already more 
of such things than they could wear; of these 
rustling women, in their silks and diamonds, 
with that gaunt, stooping image of the loaf- 
er’s wife, smiling her queer defiance at pain 
and fate, and letting meddling «lidies » know 
that without sixteen hours’ «settin’» she could 
not keep her husband and children alive. Stale 
commonplace, that all the world knows by 
heart—the squalor of the pauperum taberne 
dimming the glory of the regum turres. Yet 
there are only a few men and women in each 
generation who really pass into the eclipsing 
shadow of it. Others talk; they feel and 
struggle. There were many elements in Tres- 
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sady’s nature that might seem destined to 
force him into their company. Yet hitherto 
he had resolutely escaped his destiny, and en- 
joyed his life. 

About supper-time he found himself near 
Lady Cathedine, a thin-faced, silent creature, 
whose eyes suddenly attracted him. He took 
her down to supper, and spent an exceedingly 
dull time. She had the air of one pining to 
talk, to confide herself; yet in practice it was 
apparently impossible for her to do it. She 
fell back into monosyllables or gentle banali- 
ties, and George noticed that she was always 
restlessly aware of the movements in the 
room,—who came in, who went out,—and 
throwing little frightened glances toward 
the door. 

He was glad, indeed, when his task was 
over. On their way to the drawing-rooms 
they passed a broad landing which on one 
side led out toa balcony, and had been made 
into a decorated bower for sitting out. At 
the farther end he saw Letty sitting beside 
Harding Watton. Letty was looking straight 
before her, with a flushed and rather frown- 
ing face. Harding was talking to her, and, to 
judge from his laughing manner, was amusing 
himself, if not her. 

George duly found Lady Cathedine a seat, 
and returned himself to ask Letty whether it 
was not time to go. He found, however, that 
she had been carried off by another partner, 
and could only resign himself to a fresh 
twenty minutes of boredom. He leaned, 
against the wall, yawning, and feeling the 
evening interminable. 

Then a Harrow and Oxford acquaintance 
came up to him, and they chatted for a time 
behind a stand of flowers that stood between 
them and one of the doorways to the ball- 
room. At the end of the dance George saw 
Lady Cathedine hurrying up to this door with 
the quick, furtive step that was characteris- 
tic of her. She passed on the other side of 
the flowers, and George heard her say to some 
one just inside the room: 

« Robert, the carriage has come.» 

A pause; then a thick.voice said in an em- 
phatic undertone: 

« D——n the carriage! Go away!» 

« But, Robert, you know we promised to look 
in at Lady Tuam’s on the way home.» 

The thick voice dropped a note lower. 

«D—n Lady Tuam! I shall come when 
it suits me.» 

Lady Cathedine fell back, and George saw 
her cross the landing and drop into a chair 
beside an old general who was snoozing in a 
peaceful corner till his daughters should see 
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fit to take him home. The old general took 
no notice of her, and she sat there, playing 
with her fan, her rather prominent gray eyes 
staring out of her white face. 

Both George and his friend, as it happened, - 
had heard the conversation. The friend raised 
his eyebrows in disgust. 

« What a brute that fellow is! They have 
been married four months. However, she was 
amply warned.» 

« Who was she?» 

« The daughter of old Wickens, the banker. 
He married her for her money, and lives upon 
it religiously. By now, I should think, he has 
dragged her through every torture that mar- 
riage admits of.» 

«So soon?» said George, dryly. 

« Well,» said the friend, laughing, «no doubt 
it admits of a great many.» 

«I am ready to go home,» said a voice at 
Tressady’s elbow. 

Something in the intonation surprised him, 
and he turned quickly. 

« By all means,» he said, throwing an aston- 
ished look at his wife, who had come up to him 
on Lord Cathedine’s arm. «I will go and look 
for the carriage.» 

What was the matter, he asked himself, as 
he ran down-stairs—what was the meaning 
of Letty’s manner and expression? 

But by the time he had sent for the car- 
riage the answer had suggested itself. No 
doubt Harding Watton had given Letty news of 
that hansom in Pall Mall, and no doubt also— 
He shrugged his shoulders in annoyance. The 
notion of having to explain and excuse him- 
self was particularly unpalatable. What a fool 
he had been not to tell Letty of his East End 
adventure on their way to Queen’s Gate! 

He was standing in a little crowd at the 
foot of the stairs when Letty swept past him 
in search of her wraps. He smiled at her, but 
she held her head erect, as though she did not 
see him. 

So there was to be a scene. George felt the 
rise of a certain inner excitement. Perhaps 
it was as well. There were a good many things 
he wished to say. 

At the same time the Cathedine episode had 
filled him with a new disgust for the violences 
and brutalities to which the very intimacy of 
the marriage relation may lead. If a scene 
there was to be, he meant to be more or less 
frank, and at the same time to keep both him- 
seif and her within bounds. 


« You can’t deny that you made a secret of it 
from me,» cried Letty, angrily. «I asked you 
what had been doing in the House, and you 
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never let me suspect that you had been any- 
where else the whole evening.» 

«I dare say,» said George, quietly; « but I 
never meant to make any mystery. Something 
you said about Lady Maxwell put me off tell- 
ing you—then. I thought I would wait till we 
got home.» 

They were in George’s study—the usual 
back room on the ground floor, which George 
could not find time to make comfortable, 
while Letty had never turned her attention to 
it. Tressady was leaning against the mantel- 
piece. He had turned up a solitary electric 
light, and in the cold glare of it Letty was 
sitting opposite to him, angrily upright. The 
ugly light had effaced the half-tones of the 
face and deepened the lines of it, while it 
had taken all the grace from her extravagant 
dress and tumbled flowers. She seemed to have 
lost her prettiness. - 

«Something I said about Lady Maxwell?» 
she repeated scornfully. « Why should n’t I 
say what I like about Lady Maxwell? What 
does she matter either to you or to me that I 
should not laugh at her if I please? Everybody 
laughs at her.» 

«I don’t think so,» said Tressady, quietly. 
«I have seen her to-night in a curious and 
touching scene—in a meeting of very poor 
people. She tried to make a speech, by the 
way, and spoke badly. She did not carry the 
meeting with her, and toward the end it got 
noisy. As we came out she was struck with 
a stone, and I got a hansom for her, and drove 
her home to St. James’s Square. We were just 
turning into the square when Harding saw us. 
I happened to be with her in the crowd when 
the stone hit her. What do you suppose | 
could do but bring her home?» 

« Why did you go? and why did n’t you tell 
me at once?» 

« Why did I go?» Tressady hesitated, then 
looked down upon his wife. « Well, I suppose 
I went because Lady Maxwell is very interest- 
ing to watch; because she is sympathetic and 
generous, and it stirs one’s mind to talk to 
her.» 

«Not at all!» cried Letty, passionately. 
«You went because she is handsome—be- 
cause she is just a superior kind of flirt. She 
is always making women anxious about their 
husbands, under this pretense of politics. 
Heaps of women hate her, and are afraid of 
her.» 

She was very white, and could hardly save 
herself from the tears of excitement. Yet 
what was working in her was not so much 
Harding Watton’s story as this new and 
strange manner of her husband’s. She had 
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sat haughtily silent in the carriage on their 
way home, fully expecting him to question 
her—to explain, entreat, excuse himself, as 
he had generally been ready to do whenever 
she chose to make a quarrel. But he too 
said nothing, and she could not make up her 
mind how to begin. Then, as soon as they 
were shut into his room, her anger had broken 
out, and he had not yet begun to caress and 
appease her. Her surprise had brought with 
it a kind of shock. What was the matter? 
Why was she not mistress, as usual? 

As she made her remark about Marcella, 
Tressady smiled a little, and played with a 
cigarette he had taken up. 

« Whom do you mean?» he asked her. «One 
often hears these things said of her in the 
vague, and never with any details. I myself 
don’t believe it. Harding, of course, believes 
anything to her disadvantage.» 

Letty hesitated; then, remembering all she 
could of Harding’s ill-natured gossip, she flung 
out some names, exaggerating and inventing 
freely. The emphasis with which she spoke 
reddened all her small face again, and made 
it hot and common. 

Tressady raised his shoulders as she came 
to the end of her tirade. 

« Well, you know I don’t believe all that, 
and I don’t think Harding believes it. Lady 
Maxwell, as you once said yourself, is not, I 
suppose, a woman’s woman. She gets on 
better, no doubt, with men than with women. 
These men you speak of are all personal and 
party friends. They support Maxwell, and 
they like her. But if some are jealous, I 
should think they might remember that there 
is safety in numbers.» 

«Qh, that ’s all very well; but she wants 
power, and she does n’t care a rap how she 
gets it. She is a dangerous, intriguing wo- 
man, and she just trades upon her beauty! » 

Tressady, who had been leaning with his 
face averted from her, turned round with 
sparkling eyes. 

« You foolish child!» he said slowly; «you 
foolish child!» 

Her lips twitched., She put out a shaking 
hand to her cloak, which had fallen from her 
arms. 

«Oh, very well. I sha’n’t stay here to be 
talked to like that, so good night.» 

He took no notice. He walked up to her, 
and put his hands on her shoulders. 

«Don’t you know what it is»—he spoke 
with a curious imperiousness— «that protects 
any woman—or any man either, for the mat- 
ter of that—from Marcella Maxwell’s beauty? 
Don’t you know that she adores her husband?» 
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« That ’s a pose, of course, like everything 
else,» cried Letty, trying to move herself 
away; «you once said it was.» 

« Before I knew her. It’s not a pose; it’s 
the secret of her whole life.» 

He walked back to the mantelpiece, con- 
scious of a sudden rise of inward bitterness. 

« Well, I shall go to bed,» said Letty, again 
half rising. « You might, I think, have had the 
kindness and the good taste to say you were 
sorry I should have the humiliation of finding 
out where my husband spends his evenings 
from Harding Watton! » 

Tressady was stung. 

« When have I ever concealed what I did 
from you?» he asked her hotly. 

Letty, who was standing stiff and scornful, 
tossed her head without speaking. 

« That means,» said Tressady, after a pause, 
« that you don’t take my word for it—that you 
suspect me of deceiving you before to-night?» 

Letty still said nothing. His eyes flashed. 
Then a pang of conscience smote him. He 
took up his cigarette again, with a laugh. 

«I think we are both a pair of babies,» he 
said, as he pretended to look for matches. 
« You know very well that you don’t really 
think I tell you mean lies. And let me assure 
you, my dear child, that fate did not mean 
Lady Maxwell to have lovers, and that she 
never will have them. But when that ’s said 
there ’s something else to say.» 

He went up to her again, and touched her 
arm. 
«You and I could n’t have this kind of 
scene, Letty, could we, if everything was all 
right?» 

Her breast rose and fell hurriedly. 

«Qh, I supposed you would want to retali- 
ate—to complain on your side.» 

« Yes,» he said deliberately, «I think I do 
want to complain. Why is it that—I began 
to like going down to see Lady Maxwell? 
Why did I like talking to her at Castle Lu- 
ton? Well, of course it’s pleasant to be with 
a beautiful person—I don’t deny that in the 
least. But she might have been as beautiful 
as an angel, and I might.n’t have cared two- 
pence about her. She has something much less 
common than beauty. It’s very simple, too; 
| suppose it ’s only sympathy—just that. 
Everybody feels the same. When you talk to 
her, she seems to care about it; she throws 
her mind into yours. And there ’s a charm 
about it; there ’s no doubt of that.» 

He had begun his little speech meaning to 
be perfectly frank and honest—to appeal to 
her better nature and his own. But something 
stopped him abruptly, perhaps the sudden 
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perception that he was after playing the 
hypocrite, perhaps the consciousness that he 
was only making matters worse. 

«It’s a pity you did n’t say all these things 
before,» she said, with a hard laugh, « instead 
of denouncing the political woman, as you 
used to do.» 

He sat down on the arm of the chair beside 
her, balancing lightly, with his hands in his 
pockets. 

«Did I denounce the political woman? 
Well, the Lord knows I ’m not in love with 
her now. It is n’t politics, my dear, that are 
attaching; it’s the kind of human being. Ah, 
well, don’t let ’s talk of it; let ’s go back to 
that point of sympathy. There ’s more in it 
than I used to think. Suppose, for instance, 
you were to try to take a little more inter- 
est in my political work than you do. Suppose 
you were to try to see money matters from 
my point of view, instead of driving us »—he 
paused a moment, then went on coolly, lifting 
his thin, long-chinned face to her, as she stood 
quivering beside him—« driving us into ex- 
penses that will sooner or later be the ruin 
of us, that rob us, too, of self-respect. Sup- 
pose you were to take a little more account, 
also, of my taste in people. I am afraid | 
don’t like Harding, though he is your cousin, 
and I don’t certainly see why he should furnish 
our drawing-rooms and empty our purse for 
us, as he has been doing. Then, as to Lord 
Cathedine, I’m really not over particular, but 
when I hear that fellow ’s in the house, my 
impulse is to catch the nearest hansom and 
drive away from it. I heard him speak to his 
wife to-night in a way for which he ought to 
be kicked down Oxford street; and in gen- 
eral, I should say that it takes the shine off 
a person to be much seen with Cathedine.» 

The calm attitude, the voice, just a shade 
interrogative, exasperated Letty still more. 
She too sat down, her cheeks flaming. 

«I am extremely obliged to you! You really 
could n’t have been more frank. I am sorry 
that nothing I do pleases you. You must be 
quite sorry by now you married me; but really, 
I did n’t force you. Why should I give up my 
friends? You know very well you won’t give 
up Lady Maxwell.» 

She looked at him keenly, her little foot 
beating the ground. George started. 

« But what is there to give up?» he cried. 
«Come and see her yourself; come with me, 
and make friends with her. You would be 
quite welcome.» 

But as he spoke he knew that he was talk- 
ing absurdly, and that Letty had reason for 
her laugh. 
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«Thank you! Lady Maxwell made it quite 
plain to me at Castle Luton that she did n’t 
want my acquaintance. I certainly sha’n’t 
force myself upon her any more. But if you ’ll 
give up going to see her—well, perhaps I ’1l 
see what can be done to meet your wishes; 
though, of course, I think all you say about 
Harding and Lord Cathedine is just unreason- 
able prejudice.» 

George was silent. His mind was torn be- 
tween the pricks of a conscience that told 
him Letty had in truth, as far as he was con- 
cerned, a far more real grievance than she 
imagined, and a passionate intellectual con- 
tempt for the person who could even distantly 
imagine that Marcella Maxwell belonged to 
the same category as other women, and was 
to be won by the same arts as they. At last 
he broke out impatiently: 

«I cannot possibly show discourtesy to one 
who has been nothing but kindness to me, as 
she is to scores of others—to old friends like 
Edward Watton, or new ones like—» 

«She wants your vote, of course,» threw 
in Letty, with an excited laugh. « Hither she 
is a flirt—or she wants your vote. Why should 
she take so much notice of you? She is n’t 
your side; she wants to get hold of you, and 
it makes you ridiculous. People just laugh at 
you and her.» She turned upon him passion- 
ately. A little more, and the wish to say the 
wounding, venomous thing would have grown 
like a madness upon her. But George kept his 
self-possession. 

« Well, they may laugh,» he said, with a 
strong effort to speak good-humoredly; « but 
politics are n’t managed like that, as you and 
they will find out. Votes are not so simple as 
they sound.» 

He got up and walked away from her as he 
spoke. As usual, his mood was beginning to 
cool. He saw no way out. They must both 
accept the status quo. No radical change was 
possible. It is character that makes circum- 
stance, and character is inexorable. 

« Well, of course I did n’t altogether be- 
lieve that you would really be such a fool, and 
wreck all your prospects,» said Letty, vio- 
lently, her feverish eyes intent the while on 
her husband and on the thin fingers once more 
busied with the cigarette. «There, now! I 
think we have had enough of this. It does n’t 
seem to have led to much, does it?» 

« No,» said George, coolly; « but perhaps we 
shall come to see more alike in time. I don’t 
want to tyrannize—only to show you what I 
think. Shall I carry up your cloak for you?» 

He approached her punctiliously. Letty 
gathered her wraps upon her arm in disdain- 
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ful silence, warding him off with a gesture. As 
~ opened the door for her she turned upon 
im: 

«You talk of my extravagance, but you 
never seem to consider what you might do to 
make up to me for the burden of being your 
mother’s relative. You expect me to put up 
with the annoyance and ridicule of belonging 
to her, and to let her spend all your money 
besides. I give you fair warning that I sha’n’t 
doit. I shall try and spend it on my side, that 
she sha’n’t get it.» 

She was perfectly aware that she was be- 
having like a vixenish child, but she could 
not restrain herself. This strange new sense 
that she could neither bend nor conquer him 
was becoming more than she could bear. 

George looked at her, half inclined to shake 
her first, and then insist on making friends. 
He thought that he could probably assert 
himself with success if he tried. But the 
impulse failed him. He merely said, without 
any apparent temper, «Then I shall have to 
see if I can invent some way of protecting 
both myself and you.» 

She fiung herself through the door, and 
almost ran through the long passage to the 
stairs, in a sobbing excitement. A sudden 
thought struck George as he stood looking 
after her. He pursued her, caught her at the 
foot of the stairs, and held her arm strongly. 

« Letty, I was n’t to tell you, but I choose 
to break my promise. Don’t be too cruel, my 
dear, or too angry. My mother is dying!» 

She scanned him deliberately, the flushed 
face, the signs of strongly felt yet strongly 
suppressed emotion. The momentary con- 
sciousness flew through her that he was at 
bottom a very human, impressionable crea- 
ture; that if she could but have broken down 
and thrown herself on his neck, this misera- 
ble evening might open for both of them a 
new way. But her white heat of passion was 
too strong. She pushed him away. 

« She made you believe that this morning? 
Then I ’d better hurry up at Ferth, for of 
course it only means that there will be a fresh 
list of debts directly.» 

He let her go, and she heard him walk 
quickly back to his study and shut the door. 
She stared after him triumphantly for a mo- 
ment, then rushed up-stairs. 

In her room her maid was waiting for her. 
Grier’s sallow face and gloomy eyes showed 
considerable annoyance at being kept up so 
late. But she said nothing, and Letty, who 
in general was only too ready to admit the 
woman to a vulgar familiarity, for once held 
her tongue. Her state of excitement and ex- 
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haustion, however, was evident, and Grier be- 
stowed many furtive examining glances upon 
her mistress in the course of the undressing. 
She thought she had heard «them» quarrel- 
ing on the stairs. What a pity she had been 
too tired and cross to listen! 

Of course they must come to quarreling. 
Grier’s sympathies were tolerably impartial. 
She had no affection for her mistress, and she 
cordially disliked Sir George, knowing per- 
fectly well that he thought ill of her. But she 
had a good place, and meant to keep it if she 
could; to which end she had done her best to 
strengthen a mean hold on Letty. Now, as 
she was brushing out Letty’s brown hair, and 
silently putting two and two together the 
while, an idea occurred to her which pleased 
her. 

After Grier had left her, Letty could not 
make up her mind to go to bed. She was still 
pacing up and down the room in her dress- 
ing-gown when she heard a knock—Grier’s 
knock. 

«Come in!» 

« Please, my lady,» said Grier, appearing 
with something in her hand, «does n’t this 
belong to your photograph-box? I found it 
on the floor in Sir George’s dressing-room 
this morning.» 

Letty hastily took it from her, and, in spite 
of an instant effort to control herself, the red 
flushed again into a cheek that had been very 
pale when Grier came in. 

« Where did you find it?» 

«It had tumbled off Sir George’s table, I 
think,» said Grier, with elaborate innocence; 
«some one must have took it out of your 
photo-box.» 

«Thank you,» said Letty, shortly. « You 
may go, Grier.» 

The maid went, and Letty was left standing 
with the photograph in her hands. 

Two days before, Tressady had been in Ed- 
ward Watton’s room in St. James’s street, and 
had seen this amateur photograph of Marcella 
Maxwell and her boy on Watton’s table. The 
poetic charm of it had struck him so forcibly 
that he had calmly put it in his pocket, telling 
the protesting owner that he, in his réle of 
great friend, could easily procure another, 
and must beware of a grudging spirit. Wat- 
ton had laughed and submitted, and Tressady 
had carried off the picture, honestly meaning 
to present it to Letty for a collection of con- 
temporary « beauties» she had just begun to 
make. 

Later in the day, as he was taking off his 
coat to dress for dinner, Tressady drew out 
the photograph. A sudden instinct, which 
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he himself could hardly have explained, made 
him delay handing it over to Letty. He 
thrust it into the top tray of his collar- 
and-shirt wardrobe. Two days later the but- 
ler, coming in a hurry before breakfast to 
put. out his master’s clothes, shook the photo- 
graph out of the folds of the shirt, where it 
had hidden itself, without noticing what he 
had done. The picture slipped between the 
wardrobe and the wall of the recess in which 
it stood, was discovered later in the day by 
the housemaid, and given to Lady Tressady’s 
maid. 

Letty laid the photograph down on the 
dressing-table, and stood leaning upon her 
hands looking at it. Marcella was sitting 
under one of the cedars of Maxwell Court, 
with her boy beside her. A fine corner of the 
old house made a background, and the pho- 
tographer had so dealt with his picture as to 
make it a whole full of significance, and cul- 
minating in the two faces—the sensitive, 
speaking beauty of the mother, the sturdy 
strength of the child. Marcella had never 
looked more wistful, more attaching. It was 
the expression of a woman at rest, in the 
golden moment of her life, yet conscious—as 
all happiness is conscious—of the common 
human doom that nothing escapes. Meanwhile 
the fine, lightly furrowed brow above the eyes 
spoke of action and power; so did the strong 
waves of black hair blown back by the breeze. 
A nobley strenuous creature, yet quivering 
through and through with the simplest, most 
human instincts. So one must needs read her, 
as one looked from the eyes to the eager clasp 
of the arm about the boy. 

Letty studied it as though she would pierce 
and stab it with looking. Then, with a sudden 
wild movement, she took up the picture and 
tore it into twenty pieces. The pieces she 
left strewn on the floor, so that they must 
necessarily strike the eye of any one coming 
into the room. In a few more minutes she 
was in bed, lying still and wakeful, with her 
face turned away from the door. 

About an hour afterward there was a gentle 
knock at her door. She made no answer, and 
Tressady came in. He stepped softly, think- 
ing she was asleep, and presently she heard 
him stop, with a stifled exclamation. She made 
no sound, but from his movement she guessed 
that he was picking up the litter on the floor. 
Then she heard it thrown into the basket under 
her writing-table, and she waited, holding her 
breath. 

Tressady walked to a far window, drew a 
curtain back softly, and stood looking out at 
the starlight over the deserted street. Once, 
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finding him so still, she ventured a hasty 
glance at him over the edge of the sheet. 
But she could see nothing. After a time 
he turned and came to his accustomed place 
beside her. In twenty minutes at latest she 
knew, much to her chagrin, that he was 
asleep. 

She herself had no sleep. She was stung 
to wakefulness by that recurrent sense of the 
irrevocable which makes us say to ourselves 
in wonder, « How can it have happened? Two 
hours ago—such a little while—it had not 
happened!» And the mind clutches at the 
bygone hour, so near, so eternally distant— 
clutches at its ghost, in vain. 

Yet it seemed to her now that she had been 
jealous from the first moment when she and 
George had come into contact with Marcella 
Maxwell. During the long hours of this night 
her jealousy burned through her like a hot 
pain— jealousy mixed with reluctant mem- 
ory. Half consciously she had always assumed 
that it had been a piece of kindness on her 
part to marry George Tressady at all. She 
had almost condescended to him. After all, 
she had played with ambitions so much higher! 
At any rate, she had taken for granted that 
he would always admire and be grateful to 
her; that in return for her pretty self she 
might at least dispose of him and his as she 
pleased. 

And now what galled her intolerably was 
this discernment of the way in which, at 
least since their honeymoon, he must have 
been criticizing and judging her—judging 
her by comparison with another woman. She 
seemed to see at a glance the whole process 
of his mind, and her vanity writhed under it. 

How much else than vanity? As she turned 
restlessly from side to side, possessed by plans 
for punishing George, for humiliating Lady 
Maxwell, and avenging herself, she said to 
herself that she did not care, that it was not 
worth caring about, that she would either 
bring George to his senses or manage to 
amuse herself without him. 

But in reality she was held, tortured and 
struggling all the time, in the first grip of that 
masterful hold wherewith the potter lifts his 
clay when he lays it on the eternal whirring 
of the wheel. 


XVI. 


THE newspapers of the morning following 
these events—that is to say, of Saturday, 
July 5— gave very lively accounts of the East 
End meeting, at which, as some put it, Lady 
Maxwell « had got her answer » from the East 
End mob. The stone-throwing, the blow, the 
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woman, and the cause, were widely discussed 
that same day throughout the clubs and draw- 
ing-rooms of Mayfair and Belgravia, no less 
than among the clubs and « publics» of the 
East End; and the guests at country-house 
parties, as they hurried out of town for the 
Sunday, carried the gossip of the matter far 
and wide. The Maxwells went down alone to 
Brookshire, and the curious visitors who 
called in St. James’s Square «to inquire» 
came away with nothing to report. 

«A put-up thing, the whole business,» said 
Mrs. Watton indignantly to her son Harding, 
as she handed him the «Observer» on the 
Sunday morning, in the dining-room of the 
family house in Tilney street. «Of course 
a little martyrdom just now suits her book 
excellently. How that man can let her make 
him a laughing-stock in this way—» 

«A laughing-stock ?» said Harding, smiling. 
«Not at all. Don’t spoil your first remark, 
mother. For, of course, it is all practical 
politics. The handsomest woman in England 
does n’t give her temple to be gashed for 
nothing. You will see what her friends will 
make out of it—and out of the brutal vio- 
lence of our mob.» 

« Disgusting!» said Mrs. Watton, playing 
severely with the lid of the mustard-pot that 
stood beside her. 

She and Harding were enjoying a late 
breakfast téte-d-téte. The old squire had fin- 
ished long before, and was already doing his 
duty with a volume of sermons in the library 
up-stairs, preparatory to going to church. 
Mrs. Watton and Harding, however, would ac- 
company him thither presently, for Harding 
was a great supporter of the Establishment. 

The son raised his shoulders at his mother’s 
adjective. 

«What I want to know,» he said, «is 
whether Lady Maxwell is going to bag 
George Tressady or not. He brought her 
home from the meeting on Friday.» 

«Brought her home from the meeting? 
George Tressady? » 

Mrs. Watton raised her masculine head, 
and frowned at her son, as though he were 
in some sense personally responsible for this 
unseemly fact. 

« He has been haunting her in the East End 
for weeks. I got that out of Edward. But, of 
course, one knew that was going to happen 
as soon as one saw them together at Castle 
Luton. She throws her flies cleverly, that 
woman! » 

« All I can say is,» observed Mrs. Watton, 
ponderously, « that in any decent state of so- 
ciety such a woman would be banned.» 
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Harding rose, and stood by the open win- 
dow caressing his mustache. He had long 
known that his mother, in spite of her gen- 
eral ability, had no wit, but only a kind of 
forcibleness. 

«It seems to me,» his mother resumed, 
after a pause, «that some one at least should 
give Letty a hint.» 

«Oh, Letty can take care of herself,» said 
Watton, laughing. He might have said, if he 
had thought it worth while, that somebody 
had already given Letty a hint. Tressady, it 
appeared, disliked him. Well, people that dis- 
liked you were fair game. However, in spite 
of Tressady’s dislike, he had been able to 
amuse himself a good deal with Letty and 
Letty’s furnishing during the last few months. 
Harding, who prided himself on the finest of 
tastes, liked to be consulted; he liked any- 
thing, also, that gave him importance, if it 
were only with the master of a curiosity-shop; 
and under cover of Letty’s large dealings he 
had carried off various spoils of his own for 
his rooms in the Temple—spoils which were 
not to be despised—at a very moderate price 
indeed. 

« Who could have thought George Tressady 
would be such a weak creature,» said his 
mother, rising, «when one remembers how 
Lord Fontenoy believed in him?» 

« And does still believe in him, more or less,» 
said Harding; « but Fontenoy will have to be 
warned. - 

He looked at the clock to see if there was 
time for a cigarette before church, lighted it, 
and, leaning against the window, gazed toward 
the hazy park with a meditative air. 

«Do you mean there is any question of his 
ratting?» said his mother. 

Harding raised his eyebrows. 

«Well, no; hardly anything so gross as 
that. But you can see all the spirit has gone 
out of him. He does no work for us. The 
party gets nothing out of him.» 

Harding spoke as if he had the party in 
his pocket. His mother looked at him with a 
severely concealed admiration. There were 
few limits to her belief in Harding. But it 
was not her habit to flatter her sons. 

« What makes one so mad,» she said, as she 
sailed toward the door in a stiff rustle of Sun- 
day brocade, «is the way in which the people 
who admire her talk of her. When one thinks 
that all this ‘slumming, and all this stuff 
about the poor, only means keeping her hus- 
band in office, and surrounding herself with a 
court of young men, it turns one sick.» 

«My dear mother, we must all have our 
‘ittle amusements,» said Harding, indulgently. 
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«Don’t forget, besides, that Lady Maxwell 
provides me with a deal of good copy.» 

And after his mother had left him he 
smoked on, thinking with pleasure of an 
article of his on «The Woman of the Slums,» 
packed with allusions to Marcella Maxwell, 
which was to appear in the next number of 
the paper that he and Fontenoy were now 
running. Harding was not the editor. He 
disliked drudgery and office hours, and his 
father was good for enough to live upon. But 
he was a powerful adviser in the conduct of 
the new journal, and wrote, perhaps, the 
smartest articles. 

The paper, indeed, was written by the smart- 
est people conceivable, and had achieved the 
smartest combinations. «Liberty» was its 
catchword, but the employer must be abso- 
lute. To care or think about religion was 
absurd; but whoso threw a stone at the Estab- 
lished Church, let him die the death. There 
were only three crimes worth considering, and 
to be gibbeted on all occasions. The first was 
the crime of «doing good» ; for no one ever 
supposed he could do his neighbor any «good » 
but a prig and a fool. The second was like 
unto it, and was known as the idiocy of « cul- 
ture for the people.» To help a man who had 
toiled his ten or twelve hours in the mill or 
the mine to read Homer or Dante in the even- 
ing—that was the unpardonable sin, which 
struck at the roots of the State. Harding and 
his crew had required a good deal of help in 
their time toward the reading of those au- 
thors; that, however, was only their due, and 
in the order of the universe. The same uni- 
verse had sent the miner below to dig coals 
for his betters, while Harding Watton went 
to college. 

But the last and worst demerit in the eyes 
of Harding and his set was that.old primitive 
offense that Cain already found so hard to 
bear. Half the violence which the new paper 
had been lavishing on Maxwell—apart from 
passionate conviction of the Fontenoy type, 
which also spoke through it—sprang from 
this source. Maxwell, in spite of his obvious 
drawbacks, threatened to succeed, to be ac- 
cepted, to take a large place in English politi- 
cal life. And his wife, too, reigned and had 
her way without the help of clever young men 
who write. There was the sting. Harding, at 
any rate, found it intolerable. 


MEANWHILE, in spite of newspapers to right 
of it and newspapers to left of it, the politi- 
.cal coach clattered on. 

The following day— Monday —was a day of 
early arrivals, packed benches, and much ex- 
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citement in the House of Commons; for the 
division on the second reading was to be taken 
after the Home Secretary’s reply on the de- 
bate. Dowson was expected to get up about 
ten o’clock, and it was thought that the divi- 
sion would be over by eleven. 

On this afternoon and evening Fontenoy 
was ubiquitous. At least, so it seemed to 
Tressady. Whenever one put one’s head into 
the smoking-room or the library, whenever 
one passed through the lobby, or rushed on to 
the terrace for ten minutes’ fresh air, Fonte- 
noy’s great brow and rugged face were always 
to be seen, and always in fresh company. 

The heterogeneous character of the oppo- 
sition with which the government was con- 
fronted, the conflicting groups and interests 
into which it was split up, offered large scope 
for the intriguing, contriving genius of the 
man. And he was spending it lavishly. The 
small eyes were less perceptible, the circles 
round them more saucer-like, than ever. 

Meanwhile George Tressady had never been 
so keenly aware as on this critical after- 
noon that his party had begun to drop him out 
of its reckonings. Consultations that would 
once have included him as a matter of course 
were going on without him. During the whole 
of this busy day Fontenoy even had hardly 
spoken to him; the battle was leaving him on 
one side. 

Well, what room for bitterness ?— though, 
with the unreason that no man escapes, he 
was not without bitterness. He had disap- 
pointed them as a debater, and in other ways 
what had he done for them since Whitsun- 
tide? No doubt, also, the mention of his name 
in the reports of the Mile End meeting had 
not been without its effect. He believed that 
Fontenoy’s personal regard for him still held. 
Otherwise he was beginning to feel himself 
placed in a tacit isolation. 

What wonder! During the dinner-hour 
he found himself in a corner of the library, 
dreaming over a biography of Lord Mel- 
bourne. Poor Melbourne! in those last tragic 
years of waiting and pining, every day ex- 
pecting the proffer of office that never came, 
and the familiar recognition that would be 
his no more. But Melbourne was old, and had 
had his day. 

«I wanted to speak to you,» said a hoarse 
voice over his shoulder. 

«Say on, and sit down,» said George, smil- 
ing, and pushing forward a chair beside him. 
«I should think you ’ll want a week’s sleep 
after this.» 

«Have you got some time to spare this 
week?» said Fontenoy, as he sat down. 
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George hesitated. 

« Well, no. I ought to go down to the coun- 
try immediately, and see after my own affairs 
and the strike before committee begins. 
There is a meeting of coal-owners on Wed- 
nesday.» 

« What I want would n’t take long,» said 
Fontenoy, persistently, after a pause. «I hear 
you have been going round workshops lately.» 

His keen, peremptory eyes fixed his com- 
panion. 

«I had a round or two with Everard,» said 
George. « We saw a fair representative lot.» 

The thought that flashed through Fonte- 
noy’s mind was, « Why the deuce did n’t you 
speak of it tome?» Aloud he said with im- 
patience: 

« Representing what Everard chose toshow, 
I should think. However, what I want is this. 
You know the series of extracts from’ re- 
ports that has been going on lately in the 
(Chronicle) ?» 

George nodded. 

« We want something done to correct the 
impression that has been made. You and I 
know perfectly well that the vast majority of 
workshops work factory hours and an aver- 
age of four and a half days aweek. You have 
just had personal experience, and you can 
write. Will you do three or four signed arti- 
cles for the ‘ Haymarket Reporter this week 
or next? Of course the office will give you 
every help.» 

George considered. 

«I think not,» he said presently, looking 
up. «I should n’t do it well: Perhaps I have 
become too aware of the exceptions—the 
worst cases. Frankly, the whole thing has be- 
come more of a problem to me than it was.» 

Fontenoy moved and grunted uneasily. 

«Does that mean,» he said at last, in his 
harshest manner, «that you will feel any 
difficulty in—» 

«In voting? No;I shall vote right enough. 
Iam all for delay. This bill does n’t convince 
me any more than it did. But I don’t want to 
take a strong public part just at present.» 

The two men eyed each other in silence. 

«I thought there was something brewing,» 
said Fontenoy at last. 

« Well, I’m not sorry to have had these few 
words,» was George’s reply, after a pause. «I 
wanted to tell you that, though I shall vote, 
I don’t think I shall speak much more. I 
don’t believe I’m the stuff people in Parlia- 
ment ought to be made off. I shall be re- 
morseful presently for having led you into a 
mistake.» He forced a smile. 

«I made no mistake,» said Fontenoy, grimly, 
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delicate hollow of the cheek. « Why should 


and departed; then, as he walked down the 
corridor, he completed his sentence: « except 
in not seeing that you were the kind of man 
to be made a fool of by women.» 

First of all, a hasty marriage with a silly 
girl who could be no help to him or to the 
cause; now, according to Watton (who had 
called upon Fontenoy that morning, at his 
private house, to discuss various matters of 
business), the Lady Maxwell fever in a pro- 
nounced form. Most likely. It was the best 
explanation. 

The leader’s own sense of annoyance and 
disappointment was considerable. There was 
no man for whom he had felt so much per- 
sonal liking as for Tressady since the fight 
began. 


SOMEWHERE before midnight the division on 
the second reading was taken, amid all those 
accompaniments of crowd, expectation, and 
commotion, that are usually evoked by the 
critical points of a contested measure. The 
majority for the government was forty-four 
—less by twenty-four votes than its normal 
figure. 

As the cheers and counter-cheers subsided, 
George found himself borne into the lobby 
with the crowd pouring out of the House. As 
he approached the door leading to the outer 
lobby a lady in front of him turned. George 
received a lightning impression of beauty, of 
a kind of anxious joy, and recognized Mar- 
cella Maxwell. 

She held out her hand. 

« Well, the first stage is over,» she said. 

« Yes, and well over,» he said, smiling. «But 
you have shed a great many men already.» 

«Oh, I know—I know. The next few weeks 
will be intolerable; one will feel sure of no- 
body.» Then her voice changed—took a cer- 
tain shyness. « A good many people from here 
are coming down to us at Mile End during the 
next few weeks, to meet workers of different 
kinds. I think it will be interesting. Will you 
come some time, and bring Lady Tressady? » 

« Thank you,» said George, rather formally. 
«It is very kind of you.» Then, in another 
voice, « And you are really none the worse?» 

His eyes sought the injured temple, and she 
instinctively put up her hand to the black 
wave of hair that had been drawn forward 
so as to conceal the mark. 

«Oh, no. That boy was not an expert, luck- 
ily. How absurd the papers have been!» 

George shook his head. 

«I don’t know what else one could expect,» 
he said, laughing. 

«Not at all» The flush mounted in the 
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there be any more fuss about a woman’s be- 
ing struck than a man? We don’t want any 
of this extra pity and talk.» 

« Human nature, I am afraid,» said George, 
raising his shoulders. Did she really suppose 
that women could mix in the political fight 
on the same terms as men—could excite no 
more emotion there than men? Folly! 

Then Maxwell, who was standing behind 
her, came forward, greeted Tressady kindly, 
and they talked for a few minutes about the 
evening’s debate. The keen look of the elder 
scanned the younger’s face and manner the 
while with some minuteness. As for George, 
his dialogue with the minister, at which more 
than one passer-by threw looks of interest and 
amusement, gave him no particular pleasure. 
Maxwell’s qualities were not of the kind that 
specially appealed to him; nor was he likely 
to attract Maxwell. Nevertheless, he- could 
have wished their ten minutes’ talk to last in- 
terminably, merely because of the excuse it 
gave him to be near her, played upon by her 
movements and her tones. He talked to Max- 
well of speeches and votes and little incidents 
of the day. And all the time he knew how 
she was surrounded; how the crowd that was 
always gathering about her came and went; 
with whom she talked; above all, how that 
eager, sensitive charm, which she had shown 
in its fullness to him,—perhayis to him only, 
beside her husband, of all this throng, — played 
through her look, her voice, her congratula- 
tions, and her dismays. For had he not seen. 
her in distress and confusion—seen her in 
tears, wrestling with herself? His heart 
caressed the thought like a sacred thing all 
the time that he was aware of her as the 
center of this political throng—the adored, 
detested, famous woman, typical in so many 
ways of changing custom and of an expanding 
world. 

Then, in a flash as it were, the crowd had 
thinned, the Maxwells had gone, and George 
was running down the steps of the members’ 
entrance into the rain outside. He seemed to 
carry with him the scent of a rose—the rose 
she had worn on her breast, and his mind was 
tormented with the question he had already 
asked himself: « How is it going to end?» 

He pushed on through the wet streets, lost 
in a hundred miseries and exaltations. The 
sensation was that of a man struggling with 
a rising tide, carried helplessly in the rush 
and swirl of it. Yet conscience had very little 
to say, and when it did speak got little but 
contempt for its pains. What had any clumsy 
code, social or moral, to do with it? When 
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would Marcella Maxwell, by word or look or 
thought, betray the man she loved? Not till 


A’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
An’ the rocks melt wi’ the sun. 


How he found his way home he hardly 
knew, for it was a moment of blind crisis 
with him. All that crowded, dramatic scene 
of the House, its lights, its faces, its combi- 
nations, had vanished from his mind. What 
remained was a group of three people, con- 
templated in a kind of terror—terror of what 
this thing might grow to. Once, in St. James’s 
street, the late hour, the soft, gusty night, 
suddenly reminded him of that other gusty 
night in February, when he had walked home 
after his parting with Letty, so well content 
with himself and the future, and had spoken 
to Marcella Maxwell for the first time amid 
that little crowd in the Mall. Nothing had 
been irreparable then. He had his life in his 
hands. 

As for this passion that was creeping into 
all his veins, poisoning and crippling all his 
vitalities, he was still independent enough of 
it to be able to handle it with the irony it de- 
served. For it was almost as ludicrous as it 
was pitiable. He did not want any man of the 
world—any Harding Watton—to tell him 
that. 

What amazed him was the revelation of his 
own nature that was coming out of it. He had 
always been rather proud to think of himseif 
as an easy-going fellow with no particular 
depths. Other men were proud of a «storm 
period,» of feasting and drinking deep; 
made a pose of it. Tressady’s pose had been 
the very opposite. Out of a kind of good 
taste he had wished to take life lightly, with 
no great emotion; and marriage with Letty 
had seemed to satisfy this particular canon. 

Now, for the first time, certain veils were 
drawn aside, and he knew what this hunger 
for love and love’s response can do with a 
man—could do with him, were it allowed its 
scope. 

Had Marcella Maxwell been another wo- 
man, less innocent, less secure! 

As it was, Tressady no sooner dared to give 
a sensuous thought to her beauty than his own 
passion smote him back, bade him beware lest 
he should be no longer fit to speak and talk 
with her, actually or spiritually. For in this 
hopeless dearth of all the ordinary rewards 
and encouragements of love he had begun to 
cultivate a sort of second or spiritual life, in 
which she reigned. Whenever he was alone 
he walked with her, consulted her, watched 
her dear eyes, and the soul playing through 
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them. And so long as he could maintain this 
dream he was conscious of a sort of dignity, 
of reconciliation with himself; for the pas- 
sions and tragedies of the soul always carry 
with them this dignity, as Dante, of all mor- 
tals, knew first and best. 

But he could not long maintain the dream. 
It would break down, overwhelmed by very 
natural concrete thoughts—longing for what 
he could never have, impatient despair as to 
his marriage, remorse toward Letty, scornful 
disgust with himself. 

Now, as he turned into Upper Brook street 
and mounted his own steps, he could think 
only of the problem which the house con- 
tained for him. What was he to do with it? 
What relation was he going to establish 
with his wife through all these years that 
stretched so interminably before them? 

During the three days which had passed 
since their quarrel their common life had 
been such a mere confusion of jars and dis- 
comforts that George’s hedonist temper was 
almost at the end of its patience; yet so far, 
he thought, he had not done badly in the way 
of forbearance. After the first moment of 
angry disgust, he had said to himself that the 
tearing up of the photograph was a jealous 
freak which Letty had a right to if it pleased 
her. At any rate, he had made no comment 
whatever upon it, and had done his best to 
resume his normal manner with her the next 
day. She had been, apparently, only the more 
enraged, and although there had been no open 
quarreling since, her cutting, contemptuous 
little airs had been very hard to bear. Nor 
was it possible for George to ignore her ex- 
asperated determination to have her own way 
in the matter both of friends and expenses. 

As he took his latch-key out of the lock, 
and turned up the electric light, he saw two 
handsome marquetry chairs standing in the 
hall. He went to look at them in some per- 
plexity. Ah, no doubt they had been sent as 
specimens. Letty had grown dissatisfied with 
the chairs originally bought for the dining- 
room. He remembered having heard her say 
something about a costly set at a certain 
Asher’s, that Harding had found. 

He studied them for a few moments, his 
mouth tightening. Then, instead of going up- 
stairs, he went into his study, and sat down at 
his table to write a letter. 

Yes; he had better go off to Staffordshire 
by the early train, and this letter, which he 
would put upon her writing-desk in the draw- 
ing-room, should explain him to Letty. 

The letter was long and candid, yet by no 
means without tenderness. 
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«I have written to Asher,» it said, «to di- 
rect him to send in the morning for the chairs! 
found in the hall. They are too expensive for 
us, and I have told him that I will not buy 
them. I need not say that in writing to him 
I have avoided every word that could be an- 
noying to you. If you would only trust me, and 
consult me a little about such things, trifles 
as they are, life just now would be easier than 
it is» 

Then he passed to a very frank statement 
of their financial position, and of his own 
steady resolve not to allow himself to drift 
into hopeless debt. The words were clear and 
sharp, but not more so than the course of the 
preceding six weeks made absolutely neces- 
sary. And their very sharpness led him to 
much remorseful kindness at the end. No 
doubt she was disappointed both in him and 
in his circumstances; and certainly differ- 
ences had developed between them that they 
had never foreseen at the time of their en- 
gagement. But to «make a good thing» of 
living together was never easy. He asked her 
not to despair, not to judge him hardly. He 
would do his best, and if she would only give 
him back her confidence and affection all 
might be well. He would let no one stand be- 
tween them if she would promise the same. 

He closed the letter, and then paced rest- 
lessly about the little room for a time. It 
seemed to him that he was caught in a vise 
—that neither happiness, nor decent daily 
comfort, nor even the satisfactions of ambi- 
tion, were ever to be his. 

Next day he was off to Euston before Letty 
was properly awake. She found his letter wait- 
ing for her when she descended, and spent the 
day in a pale excitement. Yet by the end of 
it she had pretty well made up her mind. She 
would have to give in on the money question. 
George’s figures and her natural shrewdness 
convinced her that the ultimate results of 
fighting him in this matter could only be more 
uncomfortable for herself than for him. But 
as to her freedom in choosing her own friends, 
or as to her jealousy of Lady Maxwell, she 
would never give in. If George had ceased to 
court his wife, then he could have nothing to 
say if she looked for the amusement and ad- 
miration that were her due from other people. 
There was no harm in that. Everybody else 
did it, and she was not going to be pretty and 
young for nothing. Whereupon she sat down 
and wrote a line to Lord Cathedine to tell him 
that she and «Tully» would be at the opera 
on the following night, and to beg him tomake 
sure that she got her «cards for Clarence 
House.» Moreover, she meant to make use of 
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him to procure her a card for a very smart 
ball, the last of the season, which was coming 
off in a fortnight. That could be arranged, no 
doubt, at the opera. 


GEORGE returned from the North in a few 
days, looking, if possible, thinner and more 
careworn than when he went. He had found 
the strike a very stubborn business. Burrows 
was riding the storm triumphantly; and while 
upon his own side Tressady looked in vain for 
a «man,» there was a dogged determination 
to win among the masters. George’s pugna- 
city shared it fully. But he was beginning to 
ask himself a number of questions about these 
labor disputes which, apparently, his co-em- 
ployers did not ask thémselves. Was it that 
here, no less than in matters that concerned 
the bill before Parliament, her influence, 
helped by the power of an expanding mind, 
had developed in him that fatal capacity for 
sympathy, for the double-seeing of compro- 
mise, which takes from a man all the joy of 
battle? 

Letty, at any rate, was not troubled by any- 
thing of the sort. When he came back he 
found that she was ready to be on fairly 
amicable terms with him. Moreover, she had 
postponed the more expensive improvements 
and changes she had begun to make at Ferth 
against his will; nor was there any sign of 
the various new purchases for the London 
house with which she had threatened him. 
On the other hand, she ceased to consult him 
about her own engagements, and she let him 
know, though without any words on the sub- 
ject, that she had entirely broken with his 
mother—would neither see her nor receive 
her. As her attitude on this point involved, 
or apparently must involve, a refusal to ac- 
cept her husband’s statement made solemnly 
under strong emotion, George’s pride took it 
in absolute silence. No doubt it was her re- 
venge upon him for their crippled income— 
and for Lady Maxwell. 

The effect of her behavior on this point was 
to increase his own pity for his mother. He 
told her frankly that Letty could not get over 
the inroads upon their income and the short- 
ening of their resources produced by the 
Shapetsky debt, just at a time when they 
should have been able to spend, and were al- 
ready hampered by the state of the coal trade. 
It would be better that she and Letty should 
not meet for a time. He would do his best to 
make it up. 

Lady Tressady took his news with a curious 
equanimity. 

« Well, she always hated me,» she said; «1 
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don’t exactly know why —and was a little jeal- 
ous of my gowns, too, I think. Don’t mind, 
George; I must say it out. You know, she 
does n’t really dress very well, Letty does n’t. 
Though, my goodness, the bills! Wait till you 
see them before you call me extravagant. You 
should make her go to that new woman— what 
do they call her? She ’s a darling, and such 
astyle! Never mind about Letty; you need n’t 
bother. I dare say she isn’t very nice to you 
about it. But if you don’t come and see me 
I shall cut my throat, and leave a note on the 
dressing-table. It would spoil your career 
dreadfully, so you ’d better take care.» 

But, indeed, George came without any 
pressing almost every day. He saw her in 
her bursts of gaiety and affectation, when the 
habits of a lifetime asserted themselves as 
strongly as ever, and he saw her in her mo- 
ments of pain and collapse, when she could 
hide the omens of inexorable physical ill 
neither from herself nor him. By the doc- 
tor’s advice, he ceased to press her to give 
in, to resign herself to bed and invalidism. It 
was best, even physically, to let her struggle 
on; and he was both astonished and touched 
by her pluck. She had never been so repellent 
to him as on those many occasions in the past 
when she had feigned illness to get her way. 
Now that Death was really knocking, the half- 
gay, half-frightened defiance with which she 
walked the palace of life, one moment listen- 
ing to the sounds at the gate, the next 
throwing herself passionately into the revelry 
within, revealed to the son a new fact about 
her—a fact of poetry unutterably welcome. 

Even her fawning dependents, the Fuller- 
tons, ceased to annoy him. They were poor 
parasites, but she thought for them, and they 
professed to love her in return. She had 
emptied her life of finer things; but this re- 
lation of patron and flatterer, such as it was, 
did something to fill the vacancy, and George 
made no further effort to disturb it. 

It was surprising, indeed, how easily, as the 
weeks went on, he came to bear many of those 
ways of hers which had once set him most on 
edge—even her absurd outbursts of affection 
toward him, and preposterous praise of him in 
public. In time he submitted even to being 
flown at and kissed before the Fullertons. 
Amazing into what new relations that simple 
perspective of the end will throw all the stuff 
of life! 

Meanwhile he discovered that she was ac- 
tually trying to be economical in silly, spas- 
modic ways; and it looked like an attempt to 
thank him for giving her so much more of 
his time. He took notice of it by providing 
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her with one or two invalid luxuries which, 
as she had rather ostentatiously announced, 
she could not provide for herself. To his sur- 
prise, she received them in a kind of anger, 
showing a disposition to cry. But he could 
not get out of her what she meant. 


In Parliament the weeks rushed by. The first 
and comparatively non-contentious sections 
of the bill passed with a good deal of talk and 
delay. George spoke once or twice, without 
expecting to speak, instinctively pleasing 
Fontenoy where he could. They had now but 
little direct intercourse. But George did not 
feel that his leader had become his enemy, 
and was not slow to recognize a magnanimity 
he had not foreseen. Yet, after all, he had 
not offered the worst affront to party disci- 
pline. Fontenoy could still count on his vote. 
As to the rest of his party, he saw that he 
was to be finally reckoned as a «crank,» and 
let alone. 

It was not, he found, altogether to be re- 
gretted. The position gave him a new freedom 
of speech. Meanwhile he and Marcella Max- 
well rarely met. Week after week passed, and 
still Tressady avoided those gatherings at the 
Mile End house, of which he heard full ac- 
counts from Edward Watton. He once for- 
mally asked Letty if she would go with him to 
one of Lady Maxwell’s East End « evenings,» 
and she, with equal formality, refused. But 
he did not take advantage of her refusal to 
go himself. Was it fear of his own weakness, 
or compunction toward Letty, or the mere 
dread of being betrayed into something at 
once ridiculous and irreparable? 

At the same time, it was surprising how 
often during these weeks he had occasion to 
pass through St. James’s Square. Once or 
twice he saw her go out or come in, and 
sometimes was near enough to catch the 
sudden smile and look which surely must 
be the smile and look she gave her friends, 
and not to every passing stranger. Once or 
twice, also, he met her for a few minutes in 
the lobby, or on the terrace, but always in a 
crowd. She never repeated her invitation. 
He divined that she was, perhaps, vexed with 
herself for having seemed to press the point 
on the night of the second reading. 


JULY drew to an end. The famous « workshop 
clause » had been debated for ‘nearly ten days, 
the whole country, as it were, joining in. One 
evening in the last week of the month Nase- 
by and Lady Madeleine were sitting together 
in a corner of a vast drawing-room in Carlton 
House Terrace. The drawing-room was Mrs. 
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Allison’s. She had returned about a fortnight 
before from Bad Wildheim, and was now mak- 
ing an effort, for the boy’s sake, to see some 
society. As she moved about the room in her 
black silk and lace, she was more gentle, but 
in a sense more inaccessible, than ever. She 
talked with every one, but her eyes followed 
her son’s auburn head, with its strange up- 
standing tufts of hair above the fair, freckled 
face, or they watched the door, even when she 
was most animated. She looked ill and thin, 
and the many friends who loved her would 
have gladly clung about her and cherished her. 
But it was not easy to cherish Mrs. Allison. 

« Do you see how our hostess keeps a watch 
for Fontenoy?» said Naseby, in a low voice, 
to Lady Madeleine. 

Madeleine turned her startled face to him. 
Nature had given her this hunted look—the 
slightly open mouth, the wide eyes, of one 
who perpetually hears or expects bad news. 
Naseby did not like it, and had tried to laugh 
her out of her scared ways before this. But 
he had no sooner laughed at her than he 
found himself busy—to use Watton’s word— 
in «stroking» and making it up to her, so 
tender and clinging was the girl’s whole na- 
ture, so golden was her hair, so white her skin. 

«Is n’t it the division news she is expect- 
ing?» 

«Yes; but don’t look so unhappy. She 
will bear up, even if they are beaten; and 
they will be beaten. Fontenoy’s hopes have 
been going down. The government will get 
through this clause, at all events, by a 
shave.» 

« What a fuss everybody is making about 
this bill!» 

« Well, you don’t root up whole industries 
without a fuss. But, certainly, Maxwell has 
roused the country finely.» 

« She will break down if it goes on,» said 
Lady Madeleine, in a melancholy voice. 

Naseby laughed. 

« Not at all. Lady Maxwell was made for 
war; she thrives on it. Don’t you, too, en- 
joy it?» 

«I don’t know,» said the girl, drearily. «1 
don’t know what I was made for.» 

And over her feather fan her wide eyes 
traveled to the distant ogress figure of her 
mother, sitting majestical in black wig and 
diamonds beside the Russian ambassador. 
Naseby’s also traveled thither—unwillingly. 
It was a disagreeable fact that Lady Kent had 
begun to be very amiable to him of late. 

Lady Madeleine’s remark made him silent 
a moment. Then he looked at her oddly. 

«I am going to offend you,» he said delib- 
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erately; «1am going to tell you that you were 
made to wear white satin and pearls, and to 
look as you look this evening.» 

The girl flushed hotly. 

«I knew you despised women,» she said in 
a strained voice, staring back at him re- 
proachfully. During her months of distress 
and humiliation she had found her only com- 
fort in «movements» and «causes»—in the 
moral aspirations generally—so far as her 
mother would allow her to have anything to 
do with them. She had tried, for instance, to 
—_ with Marcella Maxwell—to understand 

er. 

But Naseby held his ground. 

« Do I despise women because I think they 
make the grace and poetry of the world?» he 
asked her. « And, mind you, I don’t draw any 
lines. Let them be county councilors and 
guardians and inspectors and queens as much 
as they like. I’m very docile. I vote for them; 
I do as I’m told.» 

«Only you don’t think that I can do any- 
thing useful.» 

«1 don’t think you ’re cut out for a ‘plat- 
form woman, if that ’s what you mean,» he 
said, laughing; «even Lady Maxwell is n’t. 
And if she was, she would n’t count. The 
women who matter just now (and you women 
are getting a terrible amount of influence— 
more than you ’ve had any time this half- 
century) are the women who sit at home in 
their drawing-rooms, wear beautiful gowns, 
and attract the men who are governing the 
country to come and see them.» 

« Lady Maxwell does n’t sit at home and 
wear beautiful gowns.» 

«I vow she does!» said Naseby, with spirit. 
«I can vouch for it. I was caught that way 
myself; not that I belong to the men who 
are governing the country. And now she has 
roped me to her chariot for good and all. 
Ah, Ancoats, how do you do?» 

He got up to make room for the master 
of the house as he spoke. But as he walked 
away he said to himself, with a kind of de- 
light, «Good! She did n’t turn a hair.» 

Lady Madeleine, indeed, received her former 
suitor with a cool dignity that might have 
seemed impossible to any one so plaintively 
pretty. He lingered beside her, twirling his 
carefully pointed mustache, that matched the 
small Richelieu chin, and looking at her with 
a furtive closeness from time to time. 

« Well, so you have just come back from 
Paris?» she said indifferently. 

« Yes; I stayed a day or two after my mo- 
ther. One did n’t want to come back to this 
dull hole.» 
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«Did you see the new piece at the Fran- 
Gais?» 

He made a face. 

«Not I. One could n’t be caught by such 
vieux jeu as that. There was a splendid wo- 
man in one of the cafés chantants— but I sup- 
pose you don’t go to cafés chantants?» 

«No,» said Madeleine, eying him over her 
fan with a composure that astonished her- 
self—«no; I don’t goto cafés chantants.» 

Ancoats looked blank a moment, then re- 
sumed with fervor: 

«This woman’s divine—épatant! Then, at 
the Chat Noir—but—ah! well, perhaps you 
don’t go to the Chat Noir?» 

«No; I don’t go to the Chat Noir.» 

He fidgeted for a minute. She sat silent. 
Then he said: 

«There are some new French pictures in 
the next room. Will you come and see them? » 

«Thank you; I think I ’ll stay here,» she 
said coldly. 

He lingered another second or two, then 
departed. The girl drew a long breath, then 
instinctively turned her white neck to see if 
Naseby had really left her. Strange! he too 
from far away was looking round. In another 
moment he was making his way slowly back 
to her. 


« AH, there ’s Tressady! Now for news.» 

The remark was Naseby’s. He and Lady 
Madeleine were, as it happened, inspecting 
the very French pictures that the girl had 
just refused to look at in Ancoats’s company. 

But now they hurried back to the main 
drawing-room, where the Tressadys were al- 
ready surrounded by an eager crowd. 

« Eighteen majority,» Tressady was saying. 
«The Socialists saved it at the last moment, 
after growling and threatening till nobody 
knew what was going to happen. Forty Min- 
isterialists walked out, twenty more, at least, 
were away unpaired, and the old Liberals 
voted against the government to a man.» 

«Qh! they ’ll go—they ’ll go on the next 
clause,» said an elderly peer, whose ruddy 
face glowed with delight. « Serve them right, 
too. Maxwell’s whole aim is revolution made 
easy. The most dangerous man we have had 
for years. Looks so precious moderate, too, 
all the time. Tell me, how did Slade vote 
after all?» 

And Tressady found himself buttonholed by 
one person after another; pressed for the 
events and incidents of the evening—how 
this person had voted, how that; how minis- 
ters had taken it; whether, after this Pyrrhic 
victory, there was any chance of the bill’s 
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withdrawal, or, at least, of some radical 
modification in the coming clauses. Almost 
every one in the crowded room belonged, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the governing politi- 
cal class. Barely three people among them 
could have given a coherent account of the 
bill itself; but to their fathers and brothers 
and cousins would belong the passing or the 
destroying of it. And in this country there 
is no game that amuses so large a number of 
intelligent people as the political game. 

«I don’t know why he should look so d—d 
excited over it,» said Lord Cathedine to 
Naseby, in a contemptuous aside, with a mo- 
tion of the head toward Tressady, showing 
pale and tall above the crowd. « He seems to 
have voted straight this time, but he’s as 
shaky as he can be. You never know what 
that kind of fellow will be up to. Ah, my 
lady! and how are you?» 

He made a low bow, and Naseby, turning, 
saw young Lady Tressady advancing. 

«Are you, too, talking politics?» said 
Letty with affected disgust, giving her hand 
to Cathedine, and a smile to Naseby. 

«We will now talk of nothing but your 
scarlet gown,» said Cathedine in her ear. 
« Amazing! » 

« You like it?» she said, with nonchalant 
self-possession. «It makes me look dread- 
fully wicked, I know.» And she threw a com- 
placent glance at a mirror near, which showed 
her a gleam of white shoulders in a setting 
of flame-colored tulle. 

« Well, you would n’t wish to look good,» 
said Cathedine, pulling his black mustache. 
« Any fool can do that!» 

« You cynic!» she said, laughing. «Come 
and talk to me over there. Have you got me 
my invitations? » 

Cathedine followed, a disagreeable smile on 
his full lips, and they settled themselves in a 
corner out of the press. Nor were they dis- 
turbed by the sudden hush and parting of the 
crowd, when, five minutes later, amid a gen- 
eral joyous excitement, Fontenoy walked in. 

Mrs. Allison forgot her usual dignity, and 
hurried to meet the leader as he came up to 
her, with his usual flushed and haggard air. 

« Magnificent!» she said tremulously. « Now 
you are going to win.» 

He shook his head, and would hardly let 
himself be congratulated by any of the ad- 
mirers, men or women, who pressed to shake 
hands with him. To most of them he said im- 
patiently that it was no good hallooing till one 
was out of the wood; that, for his own part, 
he had expected more, and that the govern- 
ment might very well rally on the next clause. 
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Then, when he had effectively chilled the en- 
thusiasm of the room, he drew his hostess 
aside. 

« Well, and are you happier?» he said to 
her in a low voice, his whole expression 
changing. 

«Oh, dear friend, don’t think of me!» she 
said, putting out a thin hand to him with a 
grateful gesture. «Yes, the boy has been 
very good; he gives me a great deal of his 
time. But how can one know—how can one 
possibly know?» 

Her pale, small face contracted with a look 
of pain. Fontenoy, too, frowned as he looked 
across at Ancoats, who was leaning against 
the wall in an affected pose, and quoting bits 
from a new play to George Tressady. 

After a pause he said: 

«I think if I were you I should cultivate 
Tressady. Ancoats likes him. It might be 
possible some time for you to work through 
him.» 

The mother assented eagerly; then said, 
with a smile: 

« But I gather you don’t find him much to 
be depended on in the House.» 

Fontenoy shrugged his shoulders. 

« Lady Maxwell has bedeviled him some- 
how. You ’re responsible.» 

« Poor Castle Luton! You must tell me how 
it and I can make up. But you don’t mean that 
there is any thought of his going over?» 

« His vote’s all safe—I suppose. He would 
make too great a fool of himself if he failed 
us there. But he has lost all heart for the 
business. And Harding Watton tells me it’s 
all her doing. She has been taking him about 
in the East End—getting her friends to show 
him round.» 

« And now you are in the mood to put the 
women down—to show them their place? » 

She looked at him with gentle humor, a 
very delicate, high-bred figure, in her char- 
acteristic black and white. Fontenoy’s whole 
aspect changed as he caught the reference 
to their own relation. The look of premature 
old age, of harsh fatigue, was for the moment 
effaced by something young and ardent as he 
bent toward her. 

«No; I take the rough with the smooth. 
Lady Maxwell may do her worst. We have 
the countercharm.» 

A flush showed itself in her lined cheek. 
She was fourteen years older than he, and 
had refused a dozen times to marry him; but 
she would have found it hard to live without 
his devotion, and she had brought him by now 
into such good order that she dared to let him 
know it. 
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Half an hour later George and Letty mounted 
another palatial staircase, and at the top of 
it Letty put on fresh smiles for a new hostess. 
George, tired out with the drama of the day, 
could hardly stifle his yawns; but Letty had 
treated the notion of going home after one 
party when they might, if they pleased, « do» 
four, with indignant amazement. 

So here they were at the house of one of 
the greatest of bankers, and George stalked 
through the rooms in his wife’s train, taking 
comparatively little part in the political buzz 
all about him, and thinking mostly of a hur- 
ried little talk with Mrs. Allison that had 
taken up his last few minutes in her drawing- 
room. Poor thing! But what could he do for 
her? The lad was as stage-struck as ever; 
could barely talk sense on any other subject, 
and not much on that. 

But if he, owing to the clash of an inner 
struggle, was weary of politics, the world in 
general could think and speak of nothing 
else. The rooms were full of politicians and 
their wives, of members just arrived from 
the House, of ministers smiling at each other 
with lifted eyebrows, like boys escaped from 


abirching. A tempest of talk surged through 


the rooms— talk concerned with all manner of 
great issues, with the fate of a government, 
the rousing of a country, the fortunes of in- 
dividual statesmen. Through it all the little 
host himself, a small, fair-haired man, with 
the tired eyes and hothouse air of the finan- 
cier, walked about from group to group, gos- 
siping over the incidents of the division, and 
now and then taking up some new-comer to 
be introduced to his pretty and fashionable 
wife. 

Somewhere in the din George stumbled 
across Lady Leven, who was talking merrily 
to young Bayle, and found her, notwithstand- 
ing, very ready to turn and chat with him. 

« Of course, we are all waiting for the Max- 
wells,» she said to him. « Will they come, I 
wonder?» 

« Why not?» 

« Do people show on their way to disaster? 
I think I should stay at home if I were she.» 

« Why, they have to hearten their friends.» 

«No good,» said Betty, pursing her pretty 
lips; «and they have fought so hard.» 

«And may win yet,» said George, an odd 
sparkle in his eye, as he stood looking over 
his tiny companion to the door. « Nobody is 
sure of anything, I can tell you.» F 

«I don’t believe you care,» she said auda- 
ciously, shaking her golden head at him. 

« Pray, why?» 

« Oh! you don’t seem at all desperate,» she 
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said coolly. «Perhaps you ’re like Frank: 
you think the other side make so much better 
points than you do. «If Dowson makes an- 
other speech, Frank said to me yesterday, «I 
vow I shall rat» There’s a way of talking 
of your own chiefs! Oh, I shall have to take 
him out of politics! » 

And she unfurled her fan with a jerk half 
melancholy, half decided. Then suddenly a 
laugh flashed over her face; she raised her- 
self eagerly on tiptoe. 

« Ah, bravo!» she said. «Here they are! » 

George turned with the crowd, and saw 
them enter, Marcella first, in a blaze of 
diamonds, then the quiet face and square 
shoulders of her husband. 

Nothing, he thought, could have been 
better than the manner in which both bore 
themselves as they passed through the throng, 
answering the greetings of friend and foe, and 
followed by the keen or hostile scrutiny of 
hundreds. There was no bravado, no attempt 
to disguise the despondency that must natur- 
ally follow on a division so threatening and 
in many ways so wounding. Maxwell looked 
gray with fatigue and short nights, while her 
black eyes passed wistfully from friend to 
friend, and had never been more quick, more 
responsive. Their cause was in danger; never- 


theless, the impression on Tressady’s mind 
was of two people consciously in the grip of 
forces infinitely greater than they—forces 
that would hold on their path whatever be- 
fell their insignificant mortal agents. 


I steadier step when I recall, 
Howe’er I slip, thou canst not fall. 


So cries the thinker to his mistress Truth. 
And in the temper of that cry lies the secret 
of brave living. One looker-on, at least, —and 
that an opponent,—recalled the words as he 
watched Marcella and her husband taking 
their way through the London crowd, amid 
the doubts of their friends and the half-con- 
cealed triumph of their foes. 

It seemed to him that he could have no 
chance of speech with her. But presently, 
from the other side of the room, he saw that 
she had recognized and was greeting him, and, 
do what he would, he must needs make his way 
to her. 

She welcomed him with great friendliness, 
and without a word of small reproach on the 
score of the weeks he had let pass without 
coming to see her. They fell into talk about 
the speeches of the evening. George thought 
he could see that she, or Maxwell speaking 
through her, was dissatisfied with Dowson’s 
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conduct of the bill in the House, and chafing 
under the constitutional practice that made 
it necessary to give him so large a share in 
the matter. But she said nothing ungenerous; 
nor was there any bitterness toward the many 
false. friends who had deserted them that 
night in the division lobby. She spoke with 
eager hope of a series of speeches Maxwell 
was about to make in the North, and then she 
turned upon her companion. 

«You have n’t spoken since the second 
reading—on any of the fighting points, at 
least. I have been wondering what you 
thought of many things.» 

George threw his head back against the 
wall beside her, and was silent a moment. At 
last he said, looking down upon her: 

« Perhaps very often I have n’t known what 
to think.» 

She started, reddened ever so little. « Does 
that mean »—she hesitated for a phrase— 
«that you have moved at all on the main 
question?» 

«No,» he said deliberately, — «no; I think as 
I always did—that you are calling in law to do 
what law can’t do. But perhaps I appreciate 
better than I once did what provokes you 
to it. It seems to me difficult now to meet 
the case your side is putting forward by a 
mere non possumus. One wants to stop the 
machine a bit, and think it out. So much I 
admit.» 

She met his smile with a curious, tremulous 
look. Instinctively he guessed that this par- 
tial triumph in him of her cause—of Max- 
well’s cause—had let flow some inner fount 
of feeling. 

«If you only knew,» she said, « how all this 
parliamentary rush and clatter seem to me 
beside the mark. People talk to me of divi- 
sions and votes. I think all the time of per- 
sons I know—of faces of children—sick-beds, 
horrible rooms.» 

She had turned her face from the crowd to- 
ward the open window, in the recess of which 
they were standing. As she spoke they both 
fell back a little into comparative solitude, 
and he drew her on to talk, trying in his kind- 
ness, in a young, eager way, to make her rest, 
to soothe her weariness and disappointment. 
And as she spoke he clutched at the minutes; 
he threw more and more sympathy at her feet 
to keep her talking, to enchain her there be- 
side him, in her lovely whiteness and grace. 
And, mingled with it all, was the happy guess 
that she liked to linger with him; that, amid 
all this hard clamor of public talk and judg- 
ment, she felt him a friend in a peculiar sense, 
a friend whose loyalty grew with misfortune. 
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As for this wild-beast world that was thwart- 
ing and libeling her, he began to think of it 
with a blind, up-swelling rage—a desire to 
fight and win for her, to put down— 

« Tressady, your wife sent me to find you. 
She wishes to go home.» 

The voice was Harding Watton’s. That ob- 
servant young man advanced bowing, and 
holding out his hand to Lady Maxwell. 

When Marcella had drifted once more into 
the fast-melting crowd George found himself 
face to face with Letty. She was very white, 
and stared at him with wide, passionate eyes. 

And on the way home George, with all his 
efforts, could not keep the peace. Letty flung 
at him a number of bitter and insulting things 
that he found very hard to bear. 

« What do you wish me to do?» he said to 
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her at last, impatiently. «I have hardly spoken 
six sentences to Lady Maxwell since the meet- 
ing till to-night —I suppose because you wished 
it. But neither you nor any one else shall make 
me rude to her. Don’t be such a fool, Letty! 
Make friendswith her,and youwill be ashamed 
of saying, or even thinking, such things.» 
Whereat Letty burst into hysterical tears, 
and he soon found himself involved in all the 
remorseful, inconsequent speeches to which 
a man in such a plight feels himself driven. 
She allowed herself to be calmed, and they 
had a dreary making up. When it was over, 
however, George was left with the uneasy con- 
viction that he knew very little of his wife. 
She was not of a nature to let any slight to 
her go unpunished. What was she planning? 
What would she do? 
Mary A. Ward. 
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\7OW at last I am at home— 
iN Wind abeam and flooding tide, 
And the offing white with foam, 

And an old friend by my side 

Glad the long, green waves to ride. 


Strange how we ’ve been wandering 
Through the crowded towns for gain, 
You and I who loved the sting 
Of the salt spray and the rain 
And the gale across the main! 


What world honors could avail 
Loss of this— the slanted mast, 

And the roaring round the rail, 
And the sheeted spray we cast 
Round us as we seaward passed? 


As the sad land sinks apace, 
With it sinks each thought of care; 
Think- not now of aging face; 
Question not the whitening hair: 
Youth still beckons everywhere. 


And the light we thought had fled 
From the sky-line glows there now; . 
Bends the same blue overhead; 
And the waves we used to plow 
Part in beryl at the bow. 


Hours like this we two have known 
In the old days, when we sailed 

Seaward ere the night had flown, 
Or the morning star had paled 
Like the shy eyes love has veiled. 


Round our bow the ripples purled, 
As the swift tide outward streamed 
Through a hushed and ghostly world, 
Where our harbor reaches seemed 
Like a river that we dreamed. 


Then we saw the black hills sway 
In the waters’ crinkled glass, 

And the village wan and gray, 
And the startled cattle pass 
Through the tangled meadow-grass. 


Through the glooming we have run 
Straight into the gates of day, 
Seen the crimson-edgéd sun 
Burn the sea’s gray bound away— 
Leap to universal sway. 


Little cared we where we drove 
So the wind was strong and keen. 
Oh, what sun-crowned waves we clove! 
What cool shadows lurked between 
Those long combers pale and green! 


Gray-beard pleasures are but toys; 
Sorrow shatters them at last: 

For this brief hour we are boys; 
Trim the sheet and face the blast; 
Sail into the happy past! 


L. Frank Tooker. 
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THE GATE OF THE VINE. 


I. 


\ HOEVER has dreamed the journey to 

Spain before making it, as Mr. Henley 
says of Borrow, knows that the best and 
quickest route is along that «northwest pas- 
sage of romance» which leads to the fair spice 
country of Nowhere. For the Fortunate Isles 
may be passed by the way, and Avilion, and 
the garden paradise of Morgan le Fay; and 
Don Quixote is ever at hand to play the 
guide, or any one of the long-haired, red-waist- 
coated poets of the «Cénacle,» or a hundred 
others as inconsequent and picturesque. And 
in the land where the traveler is set ashore 
all life’s a dance to the strumming of guitars 
and the click of castanets. 

The journey conducted by Bradshaw and 
Murray requires more serious thought and 
careful preparation. Perhaps that was why, 
even after we had actually started for Anda- 
lusia, our plans were still vague. We had de- 
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termined upon nothing, though we hoped, 
once we were there, to follow the gray roads 
and stony tracks that go beckoning and wind- 
ing through «vistas of change and adven- 
ture»; on mules, perhaps, or on bicycles, or 
in a diligence, or on foot, or in any fashion 
that did not mean dependence upon the rail- 
road and other approved carriages of the 
Cook’s tour. 


Il. 


It was July, and we had arrived at Malaga 
from Marseilles by water. The town lay white 
and shining under a barren amphitheater of 
mountains. Between it and the Vinuesa was 
a great stretch of hot, hazy, shimmering, sun- 
lit water, over which little boats, each with 
white awning up, pulled out to meet us. We 
had read in Mr. Hare’s « Wanderings in Spain» 
of the extortion and shocking manners of 
Malaga’s boatmen; the same story was in 
Murray, with an added warning to keep our 
temper. But we had no trouble. 

Once we had landed, and on the open quay 
J. had unstrapped and unlocked all our bags 
for a customs officer, who was too lazy to look 
into them; and at the Hotel Victoria the land- 
lord had given us a large, clean, airy, brick- 
floored bedroom, for which he asked less than 
the guide-book told us to beat him down to; 
we were free, without further delay or bother, 
to make our plans and be off on the road at 
any moment we chose. 

But first of all we went out to have a look 
at Malaga. Who was it said that sight-seeing 
is the art of disappointment? Surely we had 
not come all this way to the town of Hamet 
el Zegri, to walk through brand-new, wide 
streets, lined with big modern shops and clubs 
and cafés. The huge interior of the cathedral 
was unimpressive. The broken walls of the 
old Moorish fortress stood on the top of far 
too high a hill to be climbed in the staring 
sunshine of a July day. And even Murray 
could direct us to nothing else but a plain, 
bare church, where the banner of St. Ferdi- 
nand is said to hang, which we found fast 
shut; and an old Moorish arch, now neatly re- 
stored; and a river, dried up by the blazing 
sun of a tropical summer, with a railway track 
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running down the middle of its bed, between 
groups of wooden shanties. We met women 
in black lace mantillas, or else in long, pointed 
shawls, a gay flower stuck in their hair, and 
men with clean-shaven faces, in low, broad- 
brimmed hats and wide red belts. We saw 
plenty of donkeys in bright, gaudy trappings, 
but this was all the costume. We ought to 
have known better than to expect more. Still, 
somehow, its absence added to the grayness 
of our first impression. 

Altogether, Malaga was so hot and dull 
that it seemed a capital place to start from. 
But how? That was what we had now to de- 
cide, and it was far too hot to think. The 
one sensible, because the easiest, plan, we 
felt would be to take the first train the next 
day for Granada, and to wait until we were 
in the Sierra Nevada, cool under their « eter- 
nal snows,» to begin our journey into the land 
of adventure. 

We had come to this conclusion by the time 
we sat down to the hotel table d’héte with a 
large company of men, mostly fanning them- 
selves with little paper fans, and a few women, 
as pale as De Musset’s Andalouse. For dinner 
we had puchero, the national mess of boiled 
beef and sausage, and those big peas, gar- 
banzos, that try to be beans and succeed only 
too well, and gaspacho, the floating salad 
which you eat with a spoon from a soup- 
plate, and red wine of Valdepefias, with its 
classical but abominable flavor of pigskin. 
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And the waiters, when they had a minute, 
smoked cigarettes, and so did the landlord 
as he passed between the tables; and there 
was more genuine character in that one dinner 
than in all the rest of Malaga put together. 
Afterward not a single open-air café in the 
stifling town was to be found, and when we 
sat inside the airiest, as near the window as we 
could get, beggars tapped us on the shoulder 
and pulled us by the sleeve. In the Alameda, 
when we came to it, a crowd was gathering 
under trees already withered and burned 
up in the scorching heat. As we watched 
them walking up and down, up and down the 
long dusty place under the fast-dying foliage, 
their amusement seemed vastly innocent and 
harmless. But we had no word evil enough 
for it after we had gone to bed. For our hotel 
stood at one end of the Alameda, and there, 
all the night through, under our windows, men 
and women chattered and laughed, while we 
tossed and tumbled as we tried in vain to 
sleep. Their noise only made us long the more 
to be off and away to the wayside inn, stand- 
ing alone and silent in the starlight, where so 
many of our coming nights were to be spent. 


III. 


THE Spanish train usually starts either in the 
middle of the night or somewhere about day- 
break. Malaga was just going to sleep in the 
dawn as we got up, and when we bumped to 
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the station in the hotel coach, a yellow dili- 
gence, drawn by eight jingling mules, dashed 
past us in a whirlwind of dust. That was the 
way to be traveling in Spain! 

Our train first dawdled across a green plain 
full of fig-trees and palms and strange tropi- 
cal shrubs and trees, the horizon shut in by a 
belt of rugged hills. But at the other end of 
a tunnel we came right into the mountains, by 
the side of the great cafion of the Alpujarras, 
grim, bare, terrible. 

It was fiery hot. It was noon when we 
reached the junction of Bobadilla, where we 
turned eastward toward Granada. The car- 
riage seemed a furnace, its wood was fire to our 
touch, the air that came through the windows 
was burning. The country was scorched to 
a cinder; the mountains glittered in the heat; 
the shadeless towns quivered in a hot haze 
like a mirage. We lay back, panting, fanning 
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ourselves with our hats and our guide-bcoks. 
We came to baked, dust-driven stations; at 
each was the same cry of « Water! water! » 
from the women who made a living by sell- 
ing it, and the people in the train who were 
dying to drink it. 

To names— Antequera, Loja, San Fernando 
—that earlier had thrilled us in Murray and 
Washington Irving we were now indifferent, 
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as they were spluttered by the dust-choked 
guard. For hours the horizon was bounded 
by low mountains, with here and there tiny 
patches of snow on their upper slopes. But 
where were the dazzling, glowing snow-peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada, that loom up so mag- 
nificently in the romance of Washington Irv- 
ing, and in the story of every traveler who 
has been to Granada? 

True, through the cane-brake, stifling in 
the torrid air, we had seen two or three low 
hills crowned with olive groves, planted like 
a map, and on the top of each something that 
looked like the ruins of gigantic brick-kilns 
or tumbled-down factories. Granada must be 
near, for we had passed San Fernando; but 
neither to the right nor to the left could we 
see the minarets of the Moorish city or the 
domes of Catholic Spain. Slower and slower 
went the train, and then it stopped. Every 
one got out, and we knew it was Granada. 

On the platform we were stopped, first by 
hotel touts, who told us in bad French that 
we must go with them; and then by interpre- 
ters, who said that they could speak German, 
which was of no possible use to us, or English, 
which we could hear was no more fluent than 
our Spanish; and porters, who fought to carry 
our bags; and customs officers, who wanted to 
look into them; and of course the most hide- 
ous of beggars. J. got rid of the customs of- 
ficer, and we went outside to find a hotel coach 
for ourselves. As we did so there mounted to 
its front seat the most odious of the inter- 
preters, sweet and smiling, and no doubt 
later at the Roma he claimed a fee for having 
captured us. 

The station stood in what seemed the town’s 
shabbiest outskirts. The coach jolted over a 
rough, dusty, dirty, stony, sandy track, and 
through filthy, twisting alleyways. We held 
on with all our might, and the driver drove 
with all his. Then we were jolted up a steep 
hill. But at the top we drove under a massive 
stone gateway, and at once we were in a cool, 
dim, greenwood. The tall trees met overhead, 
making a roof against the sun. There was 
a lovely fountain, with beggars and cripples 
out of Murillo and Goya grouped about it. 
Water-carriers were trudging up and down, 
with their bottles slung on their own backs 
or in the panniers of neat-stepping donkeys. 
The road wound between trees, widening 
once into a circular green space, where 
there was also a fountain and stone seats, 
and beyond turning, so that we looked down 
over a hillside of white houses to the plain; 
then, with another turn, it brought us to two 
hotels that faced each other under the green 





roof, and behind the Roma we caught 
a glimpse of the Alhambra’s red 
walls. 

Here, at last, was the paradise we 
had come so far to see. 


IV. 


ON the morning after our arrival, 
instead of getting out maps, instead 
of looking up mules or a diligence, 
our first care was to consult the 
hotel manager about pension by the 
week. And it was not long before 
we were making arrangements to 
rival Washington Irving as adopted 
children of the Alhambra. For 
when, after a five minutes’ walk 
from the hotel, we had passed under 
the Gate of Justice, and were 
wandering in a maze of old palaces 
and walls, towers and archways, 
gardens and shops, and streets of 
houses, with here a church with 
grass-grown steps, and there a de- 
serted monastery still raising its 
belfry, and everywhere the flame 
of oleander, we chanced upon a 
house, somewhat apart, that hung 
out the sign, «To Let. A Louer.» 
It was an absurdly international 
notice to find within the walls of 
Yusuf; but, no matter how many 
foreigners had been before us, we 
liked the idea of living inside the 
old Moorish precincts. What was 
more important, we liked the rooms 
to let when we were taken into them; and 
the landlady, who wore a flower in her 
hair, and who put her arm around my waist 
and gave me friendly little hugs while we 
bargained; and her barefooted husband, who 
showed us the fruit-trees and the tank in his 
garden, which was sweet with jasmine. They 
could not speak any English, less even than 
their sign; but we knew the word « peseta,» 
and the first foundation sentence of Meister- 
schaft, and the fingers of one hand did the 
rest. It all seemed enchanting in its primi- 
tiveness. Here would be quite as much local 
color, and it would be quite as entertaining, as 
by the open roadside. Nothing could be more 
foolish than to hope to see the real world from 
its big hotels. But when we went back to the 
Roma there were bags to be repacked and a 
bill to be paid. We simply could not leave. It 
was too hot, and, besides, we were extremely 
comfortable. 

We did not even try to find an excuse. To 
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regret the little house and its garden, or the 
sudden collapse of plans of long years, 
would have been too great an effort. If 
we did exert ourselves to pretend that we 
meant, by staying, to see a great deal of 
Granada itself, it was the feeblest, puniest 
little pretense possible. In the evening we 
would say, «To-morrow we will walk down to 
the town, and visit its cathedral, and climb 
the Albaycin, and do everything expected of 
the tourist.» But when the next day came we 
never got farther than through the Gate of 
Justice, astir with water-carriers and their 
donkeys, to the Alhambra’s door, or along the 
cypress avenue, ablaze with oleanders, to the 
gardens of the Generalife. 

After all, when we had these two beautiful 
places—this paradise—to do nothing in, why 
should we have gone from them? I know the 
happy time has passed when the stranger is 
offered an apartment in the palace; probably 


Washington Irving himself nowadays would 
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have to put up in the hotel of his own name, 
instead of the rooms of the fair Elizabeth of 
Parma; Gautier | do not believe would have 
a chance to wrap himself in his blanket, and 
sleep a single night in the open Court of 
Lions or the Hall of the Two Sisters, dream- 
ing of the harem and its beauties, who had 
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slept there so many ages before him. But by 
day, at least, we too can boast that in our 
castle of memory once our home was the Al- 
hambra. It was easily managed. We had but 
to ask, and we got a ticket. This was sup- 
posed to enable us to pursue our studies, and, 
in proof of our claim to it, J. would start out 
in the morning with such an imposing assort- 
ment of sketch-blocks, stools, and ink-bottles 
that the ever-advertised Gipsy King was al- 
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ways at our heels to assure us that he had 
been Fortuny’s model and Regnault’s. I, for'my 
part, bought from the guides the book which 
Sefior Contreras has written about the Alham- 
bra, and I carried Gautier and Irving with 
me wherever | went. But, for all this parade, 
our most serious study during the first days 
was to adapt courts 
and gardens to the 
passing hours. And 
why not? Morethan 
half a century ago 
was not Washing- 
ton Irving afraid 
that the place had 
been already too 
well described to 
stand still another 
description? Has 
not its every story 
been told, its every 
ballad sung? Has 
it not been sketch- 
ed and painted and 
«taken,» until the 
guide will tell you 
glibly how Fortuny 
used this for back- 
ground, and Reg- 
nault that, down to 
the choice of the 
last stray amateur 
to come with his ir- 
repressible kodak? 
Besides, ours really 
was the true way to 
study the Alham- 
bra, to get to un- 
derstand its loveli- 
ness. It is no bet- 
ter than a museum, 
and a very empty 
one, as melancholy 
a show place as 
the Roman Forum, 


when you follow 
the guide, stop- 
ping, as he bids 


you, to whisper for 
an echo, or to receive a sprig of myrtle, or 
to see on the pavement the freshly rubbed 
in blood of the Abencerrages. Ah! what 
secrets I could tell of the Alhambra to ar- 
cheologist or architect, busy deciphering in- 
scriptions and measuring arches! It is no bet- 
ter than a labeled specimen. Its real beauty 
is not felt until you come to know just how 
each room, each arcade, each wall-space, 
looks when drenched with sunlight, just 





how its effects change when 
the shadows fall upon it, just 
at what moment a latticed win- 
dow opens upon the coolest 
prospect, or a lofty hall is 
most soothing refuge from the 
heat. 

These were the facts we mas- 
tered as the days went by. We 
learned in the early morning to 
go to the queen’s high tocador, 
with the white town far below, 
and to the right, above a con- 
fusion of fig-trees and aloes, the 
walls and cypresses of the Gen- 
eralife, the same lovely picture 
sultanas had gazed upon from 
their toilet. We learned that 
when courts were red-hot, and 
balconies and tocador overlook- 
ed a gasping vega, it was more 
sensible to take a hint from the 
califs, and retire to the baths, 
to stretch ourselves out luxuri- 
ously in the tiled alcoves. For 
there was no facing the sunlight 
at midday. One might as well 
try to paint Spain’s sun itself as 
the town or country that lies 
blazing beneath it. Velasquez 
and theold men, in their wisdom, 
never made the attempt; For- 
tuny and Rico substituted a con- 
vention of their own—a very 
beautiful convention, it is true, 
but no more like the real thing 
than the prancing steed that 
bears Velasquez’s Philip on its back is like a 
Muybridge horse. And again we learned that 
it was not only possible, but a delight, to leave 
the baths in time to see the shadows length- 
ening in the Court of Lions, or from the Hall 
of Ambassadors to watch, as the child Boab- 
dil, in his prison below in the same tower of 
Comares, must have watched, the sun sinking 
lower and lower toward the purple mountains 
of Alhama, until, for us, the great door open- 
ing at the far end of the Court of Myrtles 
was the signal that the day in the Alhambra 
was at an end. Our «Buenas tardes» was 
said as the chief guide’s wife, happier than 
we, brought her chair close to the goldfish 
pond among the myrtles. She was fat, and 
wore a thick purple merino gown; and some- 
how her hot, substantial person discouraged 
our first desire to clothe her in romance, and 
see in her the child of Irving’s little Dolores. 

Often I wondered why the Moor, who made 
the bliss of stupidity an article of faith, should 
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have left the Alhambra to fight and conquer 
and be brave. Boabdil, the indolent, was the 
only one of Granada’s kings who was worthy 
of its palace. Why, even the Spaniard, who 
is not half so fine a creature, shows to-day far 
greater wisdom. Nobody did anything on our 
hilltop except the water-carriers, who were 
always coming and going through the grove, 
or passing to and fro in the open sunshine of 
the Plaza de los Algibes, the place of their 
cisterns. 

In the Alhambra it was sleep and silence all 
day long. Painters, mostly natives of Gra- 
nada, sometimes set up their easels laden with 
canvases and paint-boxes that made J.’s most 
elaborate outfit dwindle into insignificance; 
but the only man who ever used his brushes 
for more than five minutes at a time was an 
elderly English artist, dressed in flannels, as 
if for the Thames, who, from ten in the morn- 
ing until five in the afternoon, toiled away at 
exactly the same spot, sturdily indifferent to 
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the shifting light and the changing play of 
sunshine and shadow, in a month covering 
about six inches of his paper, so that Mr. 
Ruskin, no doubt, would have applauded his 
sincerity. The guides sat near the door, 
somnolent and idle, nodding over their ciga- 
rettes. It was but rarely that they were dis- 
turbed, now and then by peasants, all smoking 
hard as they went the official round, though it 
is only five years since the place was almost 
burned down from just such a cause; or by 
priests who, for us, had lost all attraction 
when they gave up the wonderful boat-shaped 
hat which they wear so jauntily in many an 
old picture and drawing; or by newly married 
lovers, with clasped hands and languid eyes, 
flaunting their little love of a day through 
courts where the passion of a Zorayda, a 
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Lindaraxa, an Amina, has outlived the centu- 
ries. But July and August, fortunately, were 
not tourist months. The stranger intruded only 
at long, long intervals; then the lazy silence 
was usually broken by the familiar voices of 
our countrywomen. When they came it was 
another thing. The native might let the 
drowsy guide lead the way like one in his 
sleep, but not they who had crossed the 
Atlantic to see and to know, though, as a rule, 
they already knew more than the guide him- 
self, to say nothing of Washington Irving and 
all the Spanish chroniclers. 

Some of our days were spent in the Gen- 
eralife, where one first understands why the 
Moslem made his paradise a garden. And |! 
think it can never be quite as enchanting 
as at midsummer, when the oleanders bend 
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low with the weight of blazing blossoms all 
along the cypress avenue, as old as Zorayda 
the frail, and hollyhocks spring, tall and crim- 
son, among the roses and below the orange- 
trees, on each side of the first court’s cool'canal, 
and the air is heavy with the scent of jasmine. 
It is then, too, that the sun-swept house and 
its arcades are most dazzling in their white- 
ness, that shadows fall blackest and sharpest 
on those great blank wall-spaces, whose value 
in architecture the Moor knew how to use to 
such good purpose; then that the stillness is 
most musical with the sound of running 
waters—le jet deau toujours en pleurs—in 
Zorayda’s beautiful court, with the vine- 
draped loggia at one end, and at the other 
stately steps to the terraces above, where, 
from under trees trimmed in fantastic fash- 
ion, and over flower- 
pots. ranged on the 
high wall, we could 
look across the ra- 
vine to the Red Palace 
on the opposite hill. 
Here we were inter- 
rupted still more sel- 
dom. Even the sad- 
eyed guardian was 
hardly ever to be 
seen. The bare-legged 
little gardener rolled 
and smoked his ciga- 
rettes in quiet among 
the flowers. If chil- 
dren lived in rooms 
opening upon the hol- 
lyhocks, their voices 
were faint and low 
and distant, and could 
not drown the foun- 
tain’s song. And the 
proprietor, a barba- 
rian surely, was far 





Hall of Ambassadors, or the queen’s high 
tocador, we looked right down upon the 
town below. On the other side of the Dar- 
ro’s narrow valley we could see the white 
houses spreading out to meet the vega, 
and straggling up the Albaycin, the gipsy 
caves riddling the high, terraced hillside. 
All day long we could have spied into courts 
and gardens, like Irving, and made a story for 
each. All day long we could look on at what- 
ever life there was in the little Alameda on 
the Darro’s bank, though its only spectacle 
was an occasional funeral, which passed, with 
pale flickering of candles, to the high-arched 
bridge over the river, where candles were put 
out and procession dispersed; for priest and 
mourners were as unwilling to come up as we 
were to go down, and the coffin was left with 





away, somewhere in 
Italy, so that his gar- 
den was entirely ours 
for the time. 

The desire to go 





into Granada grew 
less with the days. 
Where was the need? 
rom the plain, white- 
washed rooms, hung 
with portraits of 
kings and the family 
of the Generalife’s 
present owners, as 
from the deeply re- 
‘essed windows in the 
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the men who were to bear it along the steep, 
stony street of the dead, which makes its 
abrupt ascent between the Alhambra’s outer 
walls and the orchards of the Generalife. 
And it was not only the town our high win- 
dows and balconies commanded. From them 
we could also look far and wide over the 
vega, so that, had armies still met and 
marched upon it, we could have watched 
their every manceuver, much as Aben Habus 
kept guard upon his magic chess-board. In- 
deed, with the battle-ground lying like a map 
before me, I used to think that the siege of 
Granada, so fierce and stirring in history, 
could have been little more than an exciting 
game, a sort of tournament on an elaborate 
scale. For the illimitable plain of the chroni- 
cles seemed, in fact, so small and open a field, 
that soldiers, not understanding the rules, 
must have made quick end to those gallant 
sallies straight into the waiting ambush, to 
those brave raids, always promptly raided in 
their turn—in a word, to all those gay ad- 
vances and panic-stricken retreats through 
the pass of Elvira. It was funny to read, in 
the new light thus thrown upon the old story, 
of the Englishman at the siege of Loxa, who, 
not knowing how to play the game of war in 
the Spanish way, really fought, and so upset 
completely the tactics, not only of the Moors, 
but of the Spaniards, who were his allies. 
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Now there was nothing to see in the vega 
but the great dust clouds that would rise in 
a column and wander across it, and turn to 
flame in the sudden dark and cool following 
fast upon sunset—for all the world like the 
pillar of smoke by day, and of fire by night, 
that led the children of Israel through the 
desert. I never knew what these flames were, 
but they emphasized the scriptural, or Orien- 
tal, character of a land that is Western only 
in name. It was when there was a moon that, 
from the ramparts of the Plaza de los Algibes, 
Granada presented to us the most beautiful 
picture—a nocturne in soft, silvery grays and 
deep, dusky blues, with here a solitary touch 
of gold from the stray lamp in a court, and 
there tiny lines of light that gave the model- 
ing of the gipsy’s hill. It lay like a dream 
city in a trance of silence. Shadowy moun- 
tains shut in the vega, Elvira, in solitary 
abruptness, standing somewhat in advance, 
Granada’s majestic sentinel. 


V. 


HAD there been no Alhambra, no Generalife, 
I think we should still have been happy in the 
hotel under the elms. Perhaps I had better 
explain at once that, as it was, we could 
never at any hour quite forget the palace, 
whose red walls were always showing through 
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the trees, whose huge tower of the Siete 
Suelos was little more than an arm’s length 
from our bedroom windows, whose associa- 
tions tinged the simplest sights and sounds 
with romance. If a lonely owl hooted we 
thought at once of Prince Ahmed and his 
messenger; in every water-carrier we saw the 
little bandy-legged Peregil; while not a Span- 
ish woman would venture alone after dark 
through the grove for fear of spirits and 
spooks, every one of whom had come out of 
Washington Irving. In the beginning I could 
have wished the Alhambra easier to forget, 
and its ghosts less bold. The trouble was we 
slept too near that haunted tower, where, in 
the lowest of its Seven Floors, a chest of 
pearls and gold is shut up with two enchanted 
Moors, and the alcaid, alguacil, and barber 
who tried to carry it off by as mean a trick 
as was ever played by villains in quest of 
treasure. 

There was no excitement at the Roma. 
From the time we got up until we went to 
bed nothing happened. Both hotels dozed 
under their elms as peacefully as the Alham- 
bra and its gardens. At times waiters, clerks, 
and boarders sat rocking themselves to sleep 
on each side of the shady road. As often there 
was no one in sight but a lounging beggar, or 
the woman who, in the road beyond, dreamed 
over her stall and its nice new antiquities, 
which no one came to buy. 

In the early morning there might be a 
moment’s confusion when the tall man who 
seemed to be manager, steward, and porter in 


one started with his donkey for the market, 
and the bull-dog that went with them lingered 
to hunt the cats in the garden. In the late 
evening there might be a sudden bustle when 
the coach from the station, with loud slashing 
of whips and jingling of bells, drove up to one 
of the rival hotels, and was met by so many 
managers, clerks, porters, waiters, and cham- 
bermaids, that from the other side of the road 
it seemed as if a dozen people had come, 
though one was much the more likely number. 
3ut the only important event of the day was 
dinner in the garden dining-room. Nothing 
could have been more delightful. Under the 
cool arch of the trees lights glimmered gaily 
from the white table, laden with fruit and the 
red wine of Valdepefias; and when parties 
came up from Granada, as they did now and 
then, one little white-draped table beyond 
another stretched to the far end of the ter- 
race. All about was darkness, the branches 
of the elms, as they swayed in the soft breeze, 
now showing, now hiding, the starlit sky. And 
we ate to the music of running waters, and, 
on certain rare occasions, to the mandolins of 
blind musicians. Nor did daylight mar the 
beauty of the place. Even at noontide few 
were the sunbeams that penetrated the gar- 
den’s leafy roof; on one side of our breakfast- 
table were the rose-red walls of the Alham- 
bra; the other looked down upon a cool road 
through the wood; the beggar’s wail or the 
bray of a distant donkey but marked the 
silence. 

The breakfast hour, however, varied ac- 
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cording to each one’s fancy. It was only at 
dinner that all the boarders sat down to- 
gether. Generally we were not more than six 
or eight to gather round the lamp-lit table, 
and J. and I were the only foreigners. The 
others were natives of Granada who had left 
its heated streets for the cool grove, or else 
Andalusians from near towns taking a short 
holiday. They were, if anything, too friendly; 
for, though our conversation with many was 
limited to « Buenas dias» and « Buenas tardes,» 
this and a bow were expected every time we 
met. To us, of a less polite race, it became 
something of a nuisance. With a few friend- 
liness went further, especially with an ami- 
able and pious family from Cadiz, who were 
our neighbors at table for a fortnight. The 
mother and two daughters were always veiled 
in their mantillas, if by chance we saw them 
in the morning on their way to or from mass. 
But they were never without smiles for us, 
and the father spoke some English. He was 
so extremely civil at all times that we were 
the more surprised one evening when he lost 
his temper outright. 

«I like everything in your country except 
your wine,» J. told him, in answer to a lead- 
ing question; for we never could get used to 
the vile flavor of pigskin. 

He turned upon us in a fury. « What! not 
like my wine? But it is good—the best. I 
send it almost all to England.» 

The trouble was, hewas awine merchant, and 
he could not be convinced that J. meant noth- 
ing personal until we had kept awake the long 
evening with him over a bottle of his sherry. 

Then we had a bride and groom from 
Malaga, and the groom also spoke English. 
He told us they had come that they might, 
during their honeymoon, hear little birds 
sing, and wander under green trees, which 
we thought a pretty sentiment until it had 
been repeated to every man, woman, and 
child in the hotel. From the beginning of 
dinner to the end one of the little girls from 
Cadiz would keep up a ceaseless guttural 
prattle. Those occasional mandolins would 
rouse the bride into a flutter of excitement: 
it was a song of Malaga they were playing, 
she would then lean over to explain. But 
their tranquil gaiety never jarred; it seemed 
as much a part of the summer silence as the 
chanting of the crickets in the grove. 

The arrival of the Marchioness was the 
first shock that shook us out of our slumbers. 
She lived in Granada; two of her children had 
whooping-cough, and she had chosen the hotel 
as a pleasant hospital for them. I never knew 
any one to pervade a place as she did. If we 
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went to sit in the rocking-chairs in front, 
there she was with her whooping babies; if 
we hurried back into the hall she was at our 
heels; and we could not retreat into the dull, 
gloomy, uninviting sitting-room that she and 
her nursery, whooping and yelling, did not 
follow. This was bad enough, but what mat- 
tered more was that she turned our peaceful 
garden into a sick-room, and our dinner into 
a public reception. By the second course one 
child or the other always began to whoop, and 
had to be carried away, purple and choking; 
by the third there was a great clattering of 
horse-hoofs in the road below the terrace, and 
the Marquis would pull up his horse, and the 
Marchioness would rush to lean over the 
balustrade and give him her harsh, voluble 
report; he was afraid, it seemed, of the con- 
tagion which he had passed on to us so cheer- 
fully. By the fourth a party of friends would 
troop into the garden, and young ladies and 
priests and expansive dowagers would make 
a circle round the table, and watch us as we 
ate. I suppose it would have been a dreadful 
breach of Spanish etiquette had they been 
asked to dine, or, if asked, had they accepted! 
It was detestable. The whole atmosphere, the 
whole feeling, of the hotel and its garden was 
changed. But the other Spaniards did not like 
it a bit better. Everybody grumbled, every- 
body complained, and with heroic effort the 
manager got up enough energy to tell the 
Marchioness she must go, and we all dozed 
back into our accustomed habits. 

If more ephemeral travelers came and went 
in the garden we scarce noticed their passage. 
Onée, as we sat down to dinner, we started to 
hear the rich, humorous accent of Glasgow 
close to our ear; once it was the familiar 
twang of our own Pennsylvania that greeted 
us, and another time we saw a fat, thick- 
necked French commercial installed, eating 
hard and looking at nobody. However, one 
after the other, Spaniards and strangers alike 
departed, and still we stayed on. I do not be- 
lieve that any one, not even Washington Irv- 
ing, ever remained so long on the Alhambra’s 
hill. The manager grew so used to us that he 
gave up providing the French dishes prepared 
for the tourist; now the waiters brought only 
their own extraordinary messes, golden with 
saffron, scarlet with pepper, soft with oil, 
fragrant with garlic, most of which had 
hitherto been reserved for the family dinner 
in the office. We were even made to abstain 
on Friday, and very flamboyant was our ab- 
stinence. In fact, for those who like the 
rococo in cookery, the Spanish kitchen is 
unrivaled. 
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The very beggars and guides who hung 
about the grove and the hotel got to know us 
so well that they gave up hoping to make any- 
thing out of us. At the end—but after many 
weeks— even the Gipsy King ceased asking us 
to buy his photograph, and it was only a 
strange hand that was stretched out to us, 
only a strange voice that hissed « Mossou! 
Madama! » into our ears, as we passed the tree 
at the corner of the road under the garden 
dining-room, which was the beggars’ head- 
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quarters. There they were at all hours—the 
diseased, the deformed, and the maimed, 
gipsies and dogs. Each new guest at the 
hotel coming down for early coffee, if unwary 
enough to go near the edge of the terrace, 
would be welcomed by a hideous chorus from 
under the tree, «Sst, sssst, mossou, madama; 
seflora, sst, sefiora, sst, seflor, sssst,» mingled 
with the loud yelping of half-starved mon- 
grels. Or else they all had a way of disap- 
pearing, no one knew where, only to set a 
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worse snare for the unsuspecting. I saw a 
Frenchman, his first morning at the Roma, 
lean over the garden’s balustrade and care- 
lessly drop a penny to a small ragged boy, the 
only creature in sight. In a second the road 
swarmed with gipsies, babies, cripples, all 
struggling and fighting and screaming. It 
was the only time I ever knew the Gipsy King 
to unbend from his dignity, but then he 
groveled. The Spanish beggar was altogether 
too much of a bully to move me to sentiment 
or sympathy, and for the first time in my life 
my love for the gipsy weakened. I have more 
than once in my day wandered far and wide 
on the track of the Romany; but, now that 
he was here close at hand, he begged too 
impudently for me to want to hail him as 
brother, or to visit him on his hillside. Nor 
had any of the others that elegance and 
urbanity of manner of which one reads in 
books. None ever called J. « caballero»; they 
were far more apt to swear like troopers when 
we left them empty-handed. 

The guides were as bad. It was an evil day 
for posterity when Washington Irving let him- 
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self be imposed upon by Mateo Ximenes. We 
might have been left in peace, but the evening 
coach had only to bring to the Roma a stray 
traveler for them all to reappear—in the hall, 
on the steps, in the garden—as inevitably as 
the beggars under the tree. Then we were 
sure to see the white flannels and red sash of 
Mariano, as unprincipled a young wretch as 
ever lived, knowing nothing but what he had 
far better not have known, though his pockets 
bulged with cards of approval from gushing 
young ladies, mostly American. Then, at 
every turn we stumbled upon the new Mateos, 
not in picturesque rags, but in very correct 
clothes and broad-brimmed hats, as likely as 
not reading Murray over their victims’ shoul- 
ders, cramming for the coming walk. And 
then, too, there was no escape from a perfect 
pest of a small boy, who apparently had been 
too much for the temper of tourists of all 
nations; for, dancing his war-dance in front 
of the foreigner, he would shriek like a little 
fiend, « Allez-vous en! Get out! Go away! Via! 
Get out!» 

At such times the bric-d-brac dealer was 
seen in the hotel. Usually he kept to his shop 
in the Calle de los Gomeres, where there was 
little to buy at a price that would be the envy 
of Wardour street. The guides probably could 
best have explained how it was that he always 
had prompt hint of a possible bargain. In these 
emergencies he was really great. I have 
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known him, with only two days’ warning, to 
produce a special piece of tapestry of the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella, decorated 
with the arms of the Marquis of Cadiz, and 
even with that-brave soldier’s name woven in 
the borders, unquestionably by the fair hands 
of the Catholic Isabella, though in the plain 
lettering of the modern manufacturer’s fa- 
vorite alphabet! 
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OF course a time came when we did go down 
into the town. For one thing, we had to visit 
our bankers; that paid for the walk down the 
hill and the dreadful pull up again in the broil- 
ing sun, with not the faintest whiff of the cool 
breeze that, in fiction, always is blowing from 
the Sierra. For then we were sure to return 
with more money than we had expected. I do 
not pretend to explain these things, but for 
every hundred dollars we drew on our letter 
of credit we were given what seemed to us a 
hundred and twenty, or thirty, in pesetas, so 
that the exchange alone kept us going for a 
week. J. was so pleased that he had a won- 
derful scheme for turning every dollar he 
might earn into pesetas until he blossomed 
‘orth a millionaire. The afternoon the idea 
occurred to him was quite the most animated 
of the summer. His ardor cooled, however, 
when he realized that he would be a poor man 
when he left Spain. 
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Another time we went down to a féte in the 
Plaza Nueva, the square in front of the gov- 
ernor-general’s palace at the foot of the hill. 
It was held after dark, which was an induce- 
ment for us to go. The waiters, from whom 
we got all the gossip we ever heard, said that 
it had something to do with Columbus; it 
might be the little affair of the egg, the dis- 
covery of America, or his own death, or any- 
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thing else, for all they knew or cared. The 
celebration itself did not help to explain mat- 
ters. Lanterns hung from every tree in the 
plaza. There was a crowd of water-carriers, 
and donkeys, and women, and priests, and chil- 
dren, and soldiers, and men selling big round 
cakes that looked like undersized New Eng- 
land pies with nothing inside. Rockets were 
let off at rare intervals, and a band, all drums 
and cymbals, played with just such a brazen, 
barbarous beating and clashing as the Moors 
must have made as they marched past to one 
of their periodical musters in the Vivar- 
rambla. That was all, so that the connection 
with Columbus was not very obvious. But the 
prettiest part of the pageant was on our way 
back, when, at the top of the Calle de los 
Gomeres, we saw a group of girls in the gate- 
way, a white barricade against the darkness 
of the wood. They broke away, dancing, as we 
came, and we followed them up the steepest 
of the three parting roads in pursuit of a dis- 
tant sound of music. The scene held out 
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promise of the traditional Spanish night at- 
tuned to the click of castanets and the 
thrumming of guitars. But within the Al- 
hambra’s inclosure we found nothing more 
romantic than a man with an accordion, and 
a few couples waltzing under the trees. For 
the national dance and song the stranger 
must go to the show held by guides and 
gipsies somewhere on the Albaycin; it is sup- 
posed to be improper, though it is at the 
most only stupid, and for this you must pay 
in pesetas. But never once in Granada’s open 
streets and courts, or in those of any other 
Andalusian town, did we hear the castanets 
and guitars that play so seductively through 
the Andalusia of romance and Murray. That 
they should still be expected really shows how 
hard tradition dies. «Am I, then, come into 
Spain to hear humstrums and hurdy-gurdies ?» 
Beckford asked indignantly a hundred years 
ago. But every new traveler goes to the 
country, sure that for him, at least, there 
will be the sweet strumming and mad fan- 
dango all the long Southern night under the 
stars. 

These first excursions into Granada led to 
others, when we learned that the town was 
not all shabby suburbs and dirty streets, as 
it had seemed on the afternoon of our arrival. 
I have said there was no music; there was as 
little costume, while the house making exhibi- 
tion of its patio for the benefit of travel-writer 
was in modest minority. It was trying, too, 
to find the Zacatin restored; the Moors’ Vivar- 
rambla the most commonplace of the town’s 
sunny squares; the Genil and Darro, that flow 
so gaily through ballad and story, tiny rivu- 
lets lost in wide, dry river-beds. But Gra- 
nada had beauties less advertised in guide- 
books, less conspicuous in history. To dive 
into its narrow streets, to brave the glare of 
its open places, was to come face to face, now 
with enchanting little houses decked with gay 
balconies of flowers, now with a stately door- 
way ennobling the plainest fagade; and again 
with convents, the delicious white bareness 
of their walls relieved by grille and loggia; 
or a monastery transformed intoa prison, with 
prisoners chattering behind the bars of wide 
windows looking immediately upon the street; 
or high gardens full of palms and oleanders; 
or a palatial old poorhouse, its loveliness as 
small help to the aged and infirm grouped list- 
lessly at its entrance, waiting for death, as is 
the greatness of Spain’s Moorish past to its 
hopeless and decrepit present; or a chance 
open door showing a tumble-down Moorish 
patio and room hung with brasses; or an an- 
cient courtyard become a mere public stable, 
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horses and mules rubbing up against bits of 
delicate tracery, straw and hay piled high on 
balconies which retain their elegance even in 
decay. Under the cathedral’s shadow there 
was always a market, all life and color and 
pots and flowers and beggars; up the steep 
streets of the Albaycin, and of the hill of the 
Vermilion Towers, there were always donkeys, 
and men in broad-brimmed hats, and women in 
long shawls, shading face and flower-decked 
hair with their fans; in front of the big inns 
below there were sometimes yellow coaches, 
with theatrical driver and mules; and always 
and everywhere were the water-carriers, 
their bottles swathed in cool green branches, 
theircryof «Agua!aguafresca!»soundinghigh 
above the noises of the street. Nor was there 
a walk that did not reward with lovely glimpse 
of vega or one of Granada’s palace-crowned, 
house-laden hillsides; while to mount to the 
lonely church and grass-grown square on the 
Albaycin’s top was to see, as in a picture, the 
Red Palace on the opposite height. Asa view 
it savored perhaps too much of the panorama; 
but it explained, as nothing else could, how 
the great red walls and towers rise up from 
their tree-covered base at the very edge of 
the precipice; how a deep cleft separates the 
Alhambra from the Generalife, white amid its 
cypresses and oranges, backed by an olive- 
grown hillside; how beyond both stretches the 
great range of the Sierra Nevada, bare and 
brown in the midsummer sunshine. 

And then, seeing, we realized that no one 
can describe the beauty of the place; no one 
has; no one ever will. 

It was in its churches that I thought Gra- 
nada at once most magnificent and beggarly, 
most solemn and gay. I know nothing in 
France or Italy to compare with the effect of 
the cathedral when the sun-steeped streets 
were left, the leather curtain was lifted, and 
we were suddenly in darkness as of night, a 
great altar looming dimly in far shadows, 
vague, motionless figures prostrate before it. 
Their silent fervor in the strange, scented 
dusk gave a clue to the ecstasy of a Theresa, 
of an Ignatius. But it was well to turn back 
quickly into matter-of-fact daylight. To lin- 
ger was to be reminded that mystery has its 
price, solemnity its tawdriness. In cathedral 
and capilla real, if we ventured to look at 
the royal tombs, at the grille, —which even in 
Spain is without equal,—at the retablos, with 
their wealth of ornament, one sacristan after 
another kept close at our heels, impudently 
expectant. If in unknown little church our 
eyes grew accustomed to darkness, it was 
that they might be offended with Virgins 
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gleaming in silks and jewels, with Christs 
clothed in petticoats. And if we did once 
visit the Cartuja, it satisfied our curiosity 
where other show churches were concerned. 
The word Cartuja hung-upon the lips of 
every visitor at the Hotel Roma. Foreigners 
wrestled hopelessly with it. Spaniards re- 
peated it tenderly, as if in love with its gasp- 
ing gutturals. We never sat down to a meal 
that some one did not urge us to the enjoy- 
ment of its wonders. At last, in self-defense, 
we went. The Cartuja’s architecture struck 
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us as elaborate, its decoration as abandoned 
as the gush that had sent us to it. It had not 
even the amusing gaiety of Bohemia’s rococo, 
but was pretentious and florid in a dull, vul- 
gar way, more in keeping with gilded café 
or popular restaurant. But to this visit my 
record owes a place, since it was our one 
concession to the guide-book’s commands. It 
pleased us better to forget the exaggerated, 
tortured flamboyance in the kindly twilight 
of churches the names of which we never 
troubled to ask. 
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But when all is said, in the end as in the 
beginning, for us the great charm of Granada 
was in the grove, with its cool shade, its soft 
green light, its incomparable outlook. Here 
was perpetual twilight when all the land be- 
yond lay grilling in the sun. The chant of 
locusts was loud in the gardens of the Alham- 
bra, loud the water-carrier’s ceaseless cry of 
«Agua! agua fresca!» White-hot, the sky met 
the now snowless heights of the Sierra Ne- 
vada; as from an oven came the air that blew 
over the vega, burned and scorched the town’s 
white houses, climbed its triple hill. Yet 
under the elms planted by the conquering 
Englishman there was always rest from 
blinding light and pitiless heat. 

I think we never felt this more keenly than 
on the August evening which was to be our 
last. We were oppressed with the prospect 
of the return to the oven of the plains, and 
there was now no time for the tramp through 
the hills. We sat on a bench in an open space, 
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on the way to the Vermilion Towers, where, 
toward sunset, we could best watch the play 
of light and cloud on the Sierra Nevada, or 
look over the cactus and palms of the Eng- 
lish consul’s garden to the vega. It was some- 
where down there that Boabdil gave his last 
sigh as he turned from Granada forever. We 
could have taken him by the hand, and sighed 
with him, partly for the sorrow, partly for the 
effort, of leaving so fair and well-shaded a 
hilltop. We had done none of the things we 
had planned; we had not even been to Alhama 
or San Fernando or Santa Fe, or any of the 
places with familiar and romantic names that 
are within such easy distance of Granada; but 
we would not have had it otherwise. We had 
come to know the Alhambra and its grove as 
no one can who has not slept there peace- 
fully the long summer, while a world without 
still goes on toiling and troubling, busy about 
foolish things. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
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HE northeast wind was very fresh 
&) that morning, and drove the seas 
# before it briskly; but the Denver 
went at each of them in her bull- 
dog fashion, and buried her white 
nose in them, and showered the crests of 
those which were specially boisterous in 
glistening spray over her forecastle. In the 
east the October sun was just beginning to 
peep over the sea-line, while to the northward 
lay the great mountain island of Madeira, 
already changing, by the magic touch of the 
light, from a phantom gray to that living 
green so dear to the eyes of aseaman. Soon 
signs of life began to appear; a village could 
be made out nestling in each of the valleys 
which furrowed the mountain-side, while yel- 
low villas dotted its wooded slopes. Ina bight 
at the south base, white in the morning sun- 
light, lay the town of Funchal, in front of 
which, like a huge sentinel, knee-deep, stood 
a towering rock crowned with a fort, remind- 
ing one of a castle on a chess-board. 
Mr. Keegan, the chief boatswain’s mate of 
the Denver, and his friend, Jimmy Legs,! the 
master-at-arms, sat on the weather side of the 


''The name always given to the master-at-arms 
aboard ship. 


forecastle, undertheforwardeight-inch turret, 
with the collars of their pea-coats turned well 
up over their ears, taking a morning smoke. 
Mr. Keegan had a keen eye for the beautiful, 
and it was his wont on such occasions to sit 
in silence for as much as an hour at a time. 
The master-at-arms, being a’tween-decks man, 
delighted in watching the seas break over 
the bows, although this amusement not infre- 
quently cost him a wetting and a pipeful of 
tobacco. 

Mr. Keegan was a young man with reddish 
hair and small, expressionless blue eyes, and 
his Christian name was Dennis. He had a 
round, full face, abnormally so on one side 
because of the large piece of navy plug which 
invariably distended it. I have said that he 
was chief boatswain’s mate of the Denver, 
for the reason that he was so known at the 
department, and drew his pay as such. But, 
as a matter of fact, Mr. Keegan’s status, and 
the scope of his influence on board that ship, 
would be as hard -to define as the duties of 
the captain set forth in the new regulations. 
His friend the master-at-arms consulted him 
on all matters of importance; the junior of- 
ficers of the ship never interfered with any- 
thing he might be doing; and the seniors 
showed unwonted deference to his opinions. 

As the Denver drew more and more under the 
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lee of the land the white-caps subsided into 
lateral swells, and the wind was no longer felt. 
On board active preparations were being made 
for coming to anchor, but with that notice- 
able absence of noise and. bustle which is so 
characteristic of a modern man-of-war. Boat 
crews were clearing their boats for hoisting 
out, the lashings were being taken off the gang- 
ways, and the booms were ready to drop with 
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the anchor. The master-at-arms shook the 
ashes out of his pipe, and broke the silence. 

«I hate to see that young feller go, Den- 
nis,» he said. 

Mr. Keegan evidently understood clearly 
who the young person alluded to in this some- 
what indefinite regret was, for he answered: 

« He’s the finest young feller in the navy, 
Chimmy; you can put that down.» 
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«I hear the navigator say,» the master- 
at-arms went on, «there ain’t no doubt but 
what he gets his orders for home when we 
strikes in here.» 

Mr. Keegan fell into reminiscence. 

«There ’s two cadet cruises I took with 
him, —him and Mr. Morgan, —and wild cruises 
they was, too. There ain’t much I would n’t 
do for both of them young fellers; they ’re 
two of a kind, and then they ain’t» But 
before Mr. Keegan could explain this appa- 
rent contradiction he was called upon to pipe 
all hands to breakfast. He watched the men 
reflectively as they filed below. 

«Do you mind that English young lady as 
Mr. Pennington was consortin’ with when we 
was here before, Chimmy, in the spring?» 

The master-at-arms recalled her well. 

« Mark my words, Chimmy,» said Mr. Kee- 
gan, impressively, as he went down the hatch, 
«he ’ll be takin’ her home with him.» 

Now the master-at-arms was inclined to 
doubt this. He was a personal friend of the 
senhora who did the cooking at the villa where 
the young lady lived, and the senhora had told 
him a great deal about the affair in question. 
How Mr. Pennington and Mr. Morgan were 
in the habit of going to the villa almost 
every evening, and how Mr. Morgan talked 
to the young lady’s father on the veranda, 
while Mr. Pennington and the young lady 
spent their time in the garden below or in 
the summer-house; and finally, a day or so 
before the ship sailed, how Mr. Pennington 
had asked her father a question (the char- 
acter of which the senhora could only con- 
jecture), and then had left the villa in haste. 
She had afterward overheard the young lady’s 
father express himself on the subject of 
naval officers, against whom he seemed to 
be particularly prejudiced. All of this the 
master-at-arms had confided to Mr. Keegan 
at the time; but, nevertheless, Mr. Keegan 
had predicted trouble. 

«He ain’t goin’ to heave to for the old 
one’s blessin’,» that worthy had said con- 
temptuously; «not if I know Mr. Pennington, 
he ain’t. He’ll go back and get her when he 
gets a chance.» At that time the people of 
the Denver did not expect the ship to be 
ordered back to Madeira. 


AFTERNOON found Mr. Keegan and the 
master-at-arms going ashore in a surf-boat. 
They both sat in the stern, and the buttons 
on their new mustering-clothes shone like 
bright-work. Mr. Keegan was more than 
usually silent and preoccupied, and when 
they arrived at the pier, instead of having 
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his customary argument with the boatman 
over the fare, Mr. Keegan gave the man a 
dollar, greatly to the astonishment and in- 
dignation of his side partner, the master-at- 
arms. Mr. Keegan paid no attention what- 
ever to his friend’s protestations, but climbed 
the stone steps, and led the way up the main 
street to the Plaza, where he turned into a 
wine-shop, and sat down at one of the tables. 

« We’re not drinkin’ to-day, you Dago,» he 
said, in response to the smiling inquiry of 
the proprietor. «Porto some cigarrettos! » 
Thus having aired his Portuguese, and ob- 
tained the desired articles, Mr. Keegan pro- 
duced a roll of bills from his pocket, which 
he had just received from the paymaster, 
and proceeded to count them over carefully. 

« There, Chimmy,» he remarked, rolling his 
tobacco from one cheek to the other, as he 
laid the pile on the table; «I don’t get full 
this time, nor you don’t; what ’s more, I don’t 
lend none of the bullies money. But if this 
here seventy-three dollars can help Mr. Pen- 
nington to get that there English young lady, 
and take her off in the packet to-night, he’s 
welcome to it; that’s all» This was a very 
long speech for Mr. Keegan to make. 

«Is he going to try it, Dennis?» asked the 
master-at-arms, incredulously. 

«Is he goin’ to try it!» Mr. Keegan re- 
peated witheringly. «Ain’t you ashamed, 
what ’s been three years with him, for that 
there remark?» 

The master-at-arms puffed at his cigarette 
in silence, and evidently felt the force of the 
rebuke. 

« Yes, Chimmy,» Mr. Keegan went on in a 
milder tone, «he is goin’ to try it»; and then 
he added, with an air of great secrecy, « He 
is leavin’ a good deal of the particulars to 
you and me.» 

Whereupon he unfolded a plan to the mas- 
ter-at-arms, who could not but wonder at its 
wisdom and completeness. It would almost 
seem as if Mr. Keegan had conducted a simi- 
lar elopement on his own account. Mr. Kee- 
gan’s powers of locution were not great, but 
he had a remarkable knack of conveying his 
meaning, the more remarkable because his 
face was absolutely without expression, and 
he never used any gestures. Perhaps one of the 
secrets of his ability to express himself lay in 
the fact that he alternated in his methods of 
explanation, now putting his hearers to shame 
at their stupidity, now leaving out a palpable 
conclusion, that they might give themselves 
credit for unusual perception. In any case, 
he never said any more than he had to. 

« Now,» he concluded, when he had gone 
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into every detail, «you have got your sailin 
orders, Chimmy. Get your friend, the senhora, 
to tell the young lady what I told you. We 
can’t take no big trunks—nothin’ but a small 
kit. I ’ll be makin’ sure of a boat and a sky- 
pilot, and be here at two bells.» 

The master-at-arms went out into the Plaza, 
and hired a bulla-carta. A bulla-carta is in real- 
ity a covered sled, provided with curtains, 
and drawn by two oxen. For the proper man- 
agement of these vehicles, according to Por- 
tuguese ideas, two men are necessary. One 
goes ahead, in order to check any ambitious 
intentions on the part of the oxen, and appa- 
rently does the guiding. The duties of the 
other are harder to define: he receives the 
fare incidentally, and urges on the oxen in 
those plaintive, wailing tones which he who 
has been to Madeira can never forget, and 
which incline him to believe that the Portu- 
guese language is one of lamentation. As 
Mr. Keegan tersely remarked, everything is 
«on skates» in Madeira. The streets of Fun- 
chal are paved with small lava blocks, set on 
end, and polished to a degree that makes walk- 
ing dangerous to people who wear the shoes 
of civilization. Hence the owners of the bulla- 
cartas do a thriving business with foreigners, 
especially up the slope, where a false step is 
fraught with no inconsiderable consequences. 

It was up the hillside, or rather up the first 
slopes of the mountain, that the villa to which 
the master-at-arms was going was situated. 
Few visit Madeira who do not take that de- 
lightful ride up the mountain on horseback, 
and experience the delirium of the coast down, 
over the polished stones, in a wicker sled. 
Ascending, the traveler looks from his saddle 
over the high yellow walls on each hand 
into inviting gardens of tropical luxuriance, 
their shade-trees often completely arching the 
way over his head. But the master-at-arms 
cared nothing about looking into the gardens, 
and had a sailor’s prejudice against horses; 
he discreetly preferred the bulla-carta. Even 
the picturesque procession of wine-growers 
which he met coming down the mountain, 
with skins slung over their shoulders, made 
no more of an impression on him than if they 
had been a draft of new hands. He sat back 
behind the curtains of his bulla-carta, and 
smoked brown-paper cigarettes, and medi- 
tated on the gravity of his mission; and he 
wondered whether the senhora would look 
with favor on the plan. Only once, when he 
had to turn out for a fat ecclesiastic from the 
convent above, was he aroused from these 
reflections. The priest was descending at a 
pace which would have defied a trolley-car, 
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but sat in his sled with as much equanimity 
as if he were pronouncing a benediction, his 
guide deftly balanced on the runners behind. 

«He ’s sure swift for a holy father!» the 
master-at-arms exclaimed aloud, lifting the 
curtains in order to obtain a better view of 
the vanishing figure; « but Dennis ain’t hirin’ 
him for the ceremony—you can’t trust them 
Dagos even for splicin’.» 

It was almost dusk when the master-at- 
arms recognized the back gate of Mr. Ingle- 
field’s villa, and directed the gentleman at the 
side to draw up, which he accomplished with 
a great deal of unnecessary noise. Thereupon 
the master-at-arms alighted, and designated 
a point a little higher up for the men to 
wait for him. Then he opened the gate, and 
cautiously entered the garden. He sat 
down under a banana-tree to hit upon some 
method of attracting the senhora’s attention; 
for the hour was unusual for a call, and the 
senhora was undoubtedly engaged in the 
kitchen. As the villa was on a rather steep 
portion of the slope, the house was con- 
siderably higher than the garden, its broad 
piazza being among the tree-tops. Here was 
a predicament! If he waited until the se- 
nhora finished cooking the dinner, put on 
her evening gown, and came down to the 
little porch where she received her callers, 
all would .be lost. Bearing in mind the sen- 
timents concerning his profession which the 
owner of the villa had expressed at various 
times, it was out of the question for him to 
go to the senhora, as he would undoubtedly 
be seen by Mr. Inglefield from the veranda. 
While he was vainly trying to hit upon an 
expedient, wishing ardently the while that 
Mr. Keegan might have undertaken this mat- 
ter himself, he heard the rustle of a woman’s 
skirts coming down the path. His first im- 
pulse was to climb the tree, but on second 
thought he decided to sit still; it was getting 
dark, and he might not be seen where he was. 

He had barely reached this decision when 
there appeared in the path, directly before 
him, a young girl. She was tall and fair, 
with that wealth of color peculiar to English- 
women; and as she stood there in the twilight, 
shading her eyes with her hand, the master- 
at-arms was transported with admiration. 
From where she stood one could look through 
an opening in the trees far out into the har- 
bor, and he had no doubt that fortune had 
thrown him in the way of Miss Inglefield 
herself, and that she was looking at the 
Denver. He rose, took off his cap, and coughed 
slightly to attract her attention. At the 
sound the girl dropped her hand quickly, 
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and turned toward him, without, however, be- 
traying the least alarm; her manner was a 
mixture of surprise and self-possession. The 
master-at-arms was anything but self-pos- 
sessed; he was, on the contrary, very much 
disconcerted. Miss Inglefield, for it was she, 
waited for him to speak; but at length, de- 
spairing of this, she spoke herself: 

« Did you wish to see any one?» 

The voice was softer than any the master- 
at-arms had ever heard, and its tones were 
so kind that he took heart. 

« Yes, miss,» he answered; «I guess it’s 
you I want to see.» 

«Me?» she exclaimed, in evident wonder. 

«I’m from the Denver, miss,» he explained. 

The master-at-arms watched the girl keenly 
to see what effect this announcement would 
have, but if her color deepened it was too 
dark to notice it. 

«So you are from the Denver, and wish to 
see me,» she answered. «If that is the case, 
I think it would be well, for many reasons, 
to retire to the summer-house.» 

She picked up her white skirts, and led the 
way down a secluded path lined with vines 
to a little arbor in the corner of the garden. 
The master-at-arms followed, not without 
misgivings concerning his ability to handle 
a mission of such delicacy as this promised 
to be. The ease and dignity of her bearing, 
and the simplicity of her speech, completely 
mystified him; he had expected any reception 
but this. When they reached the summer- 
house, she motioned him toward a wicker 
bench, and sat down beside him. 

«I think we shall be safe from interruption 
here,» she said, with a smile of encourage- 
ment; and then she added, « Did any one send 

ou?» 

Although the master-at-arms thought the 
question a trifle strange, he could not but 
admit that it was pertinent. 

« Dennis Keegan sent me, miss,» he replied. 

« Dennis Keegan! And you wish to see me 
—are you sure?» 

There was such an evident note of disap- 
pointment in this that the master-at-arms was 
more puzzled than ever. Was it possible that 
Mr. Pennington had not told her about Dennis? 

« Dennis is the man who is actin’ for Mr. 
Pennington, you know, miss—sorter under 
his orders.» 

But Miss Inglefield, greatly to his discom- 
fiture, did not seem to grasp the situation in 
the least. 

«Who are you?» she demanded, with a 
touch of impatience. 

«I’m the master-at-arms of the Denver, 
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miss,» he answered, 
nity. 

«But the orders you speak of, what are 
they? I do not quite understand.» 

What were the orders! There began to 
dawn on the master-at-arms, from various 
things he had noticed in Miss Inglefield’s con- 
versation and manner, a suspicion that she 
had had no previous intimation of the com- 
munication he was about to impart. This was 
a point which had not been touched upon by 
Mr. Keegan. He was ina quandary. To with- 
draw now might injure Mr. Pennington’s 
honor, and, besides, make things exceedingly 
unpleasant for him, the master-at-arms. But 
if Mr. Keegan had by any chance made a mis- 
take, to go on would involve Mr. Pennington 
in a difficulty the gravity of which the mas- 
ter-at-arms had not before considered. But 
his faith in Mr. Keegan, and the fear of his 
displeasure, finally predominated. 

« You see, miss,» he began, «the reason I 
come up here, and not Dennis, was this: I 
happen to be acquainted with the seenora as 
does the cookin’ for you, and Dennis he said 
for me to tell this here to the seenora, and 
the seenora—» 

«Has Mr. Pennington sent a note?» Miss 
Inglefield broke in, in despair. 

«A note!» the master-at-arms repeated 
deprecatingly; « he never insulted me or Den- 
nis with a note yet, miss.» 

« Please go on, then, quickly,» she said; «I 
may be called at any minute.» 

«There ain’t nothin’ to it exceptin’ this, 
miss,» he began, in no wise to be hurried, 
however: « Mr. Pennington’s time ’s up on the 
ship to-day, and he has bought tickets for two» 
—the master-at-arms thought the inference a 
very happy one, and emphasized the numeral 
— «on the steamer what leaves to-night. Then 
he goes to Dennis Keegan, who’s been on 
many a cruise with him in’s younger days, 
and in many a tight place, too, and he says, 
(Keegan, there ’s a young lady what lives up 
here on the hill behind Funchal—> «What 
you ’d like to take off with you this evenin’, 
Mr. Pennington, Dennis puts in, «but there 
be cert’in reasons again’ your goin’ up and 
gettin’ her yourself» Mr. Pennington looked 
sorter surprised, but, Lord! miss, he ought to 
know there ain’t much goin’ on what Dennis 
ain't on to. ‘Well, sir» Dennis went on, 
without givin’ him a show to speak, ‘all you 
got to do is to leave this here business to 
me and Chimmy? —that ’s me, miss, — ‘and if 
that there young lady ain’t ready to go with 
you at whatever time you say, it won’t be our 
fault, sir.» 


in a tone of injured dig- 
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The master-at-arms paused, and wiped the 
perspiration from his face with his red hand- 
kerchief, watching Miss Inglefield anxiously 
the while. She had sat quietly by during this 
recital, but he could see that she was agitated 
now by her breathing, which came and went 
quickly, and his confidence in Mr. Keegan’s 
judgment redoubled. Evidently, if the young 
lady in the case was as much in love as she 
appeared from these symptoms, the course he 
was taking was most justifiable. The master- 
at-arms had always deemed a little prevari- 
cation in a good cause no harm. There was, 
apparently, quite a mental struggle going on 
within Miss Inglefield. Once or twice she 
seemed about to speak, and then to change 
her mind. It was at this point that a hearty 
masculine voice was heard calling loudly from 
the garden above: 

« Eleanor! » 

Miss Inglefield rose. 

«Coming, papa,» she answered; but to the 
astonishment of the master-at-arms, she did 
not betray the slightest alarm. She walked 
slowly toward the step, her head bent down- 
ward in thought; then she suddenly drew her- 
self up to the full height of her commanding 
figure, and faced him. 

«At what time will Mr. Pennington be 
here?» she demanded. 

«At half-past eleven, at the back gate, 
miss,» he answered, doubting if he heard 
aright. 

«Tell him I shall be ready,» she said; and 
before he could reply she had vanished among 
the vines. 

The master-at-arms stood looking after her 
for a moment, and then made his way out 
of the garden, keeping a bright lookout for 
Mr. Inglefield. He found his bulla-carta, 
after some trouble, in front of a stray wine- 
shop which was built in the wall, and into 
which he dived precipitately in search of 
his Jehus. It is to be doubted if either of 
them understood the choice maritime in- 
vectives that he heaped upon them impar- 
tially for hiding themselves; but they mo- 
tioned him into the vehicle with soothing 
urbanity, and started for the convent above, 
blissfully oblivious to the occasional mutter- 
ings from within. 

Upon his arrival at the convent, the mas- 
ter-at-arms proceeded, by a judicious use of 
Mr. Keegan’s funds, to make arrangements 
with the sled-owners, by which every sled 
was to be ready for descent at eleven o’clock. 
He impressed upon them that a large party 
of gentlemen of his acquaintance wished to 
make the descent by moonlight. One and all 
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promised that it should be as the senhor 
wished, although each had his private doubts 
about the moonlight. This done, the master- 
at-arms descended to Funchal, where he found 
Mr. Keegan awaiting him in the wine-shop, 
engaged in making life unbearable for the 
Portuguese occupants. On the entrance of 
the master-at-arms he desisted abruptly 
from this pastime, and drew him into a 
corner. 

« Well, Chimmy, is it a go?» he asked. 

The master-at-arms regarded him in a way 
that plainly signified his approbation of such 
an arch diplomatist, and then launched into a 
glowing description of his share of the trans- 
action, interspersed with frequent reproaches 
for not informing him beforehand of tie true 
state of affairs. Mr. Keegan listened with 
evident satisfaction. 

«She ain’t goin’ to take no trunks, is she?» 
he inquired, with some apprehension. 

The master-at-arms confessed he had for- 
gotten to caution the young lady on this point. 

« Women, Chimmy,» said Mr. Keegan, pro- 
foundly, « will never leave any spare riggin’ 
behind if they ain’t made to.» 


II. 


YounG Ensign Pennington was reclining on 
the lounge in the smoking-room of Burroughs’s 
Hotel, Funchal, in anything but a happy frame 
of mind. His traveling-case was at his feet, 
and his trunks were on board the steamer 
which was to leave for England that night. 
The other occupant of the room, his friend 
and classmate Morgan, had assumed an ab- 
surdly awkward position on the table, which 
he always chose in preference to a chair, 
and was doing most of the talking. 

Perhaps nothing could better show the 
difference between the temperaments of Pen- 
nington and Morgan than their present atti- 
tudes. Under an apparent languor, and a 
seeming indifference to his own affairs and 
those of others, Pennington concealed quali- 
ties which made him, young as he was, one 
of the most efficient officers in the service. 
Morgan, on the other hand, had a continual 
craving for excitement, which betrayed it- 
self in every action. Now he was shifting 
restlessly from one elbow to the other, while 
Pennington had not changed his position since 
lighting his cigar. Their characters dove- 
tailed into each other with such nicety that 
few closer friendships have been formed than 
that which existed between them. Morgan’s 
impetuosity was offset by Pennington’s inertia, 
his frankness by Pennington’s reserve, while 
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they possessed in common certain qualities, 
invariably found in a true seaman, which 
served to cement the bond. But it was Pen- 
nington who wielded the influence, and his 
was the only influence which had ever been 
known to affect Morgan. Their names had 
become associated at the naval academy, 
where Morgan had been stroke of the crew, 
of which Pennington had been captain, and 
since then they had been separated but lit- 
tle. It had been their singular good fortune 
—for the discrepancy between their stand- 
ings had been great—to take the two years’ 
cruise together as midshipmen, and as en- 
signs they had both been ordered to the 
Denver. Now, it would seem, the time had 
come for a long separation, and each felt as 
only young fellows who have spent the best 
part of their lives under such circumstances 
can feel, and found it hard to realize that 
it might be many years before they would 
meet. But gradually Morgan approached a 
subject which was uppermost in his mind gs 
well as in Pennington’s. It had always been 
said of Morgan that his friends’ troubles 
worried him more than his own, and perhaps 
the chances this particular trouble offered 
for something hazardous especially appealed 
to him. At last he broke in, with character- 
istic abruptness: 

« Of course it is none of my business, Jack, 
but when I see you go off in this way without 
seeing Miss Inglefield, without even so much 
as writing her a line, in spite of the fact that 
five months ago you wanted to marry her, I 
can’t help saying something, for it is n’t much 
like you. I tell you what, Jack, you may travel 
some, but it will be a devilish long time be- 
fore you come across another girl like her.» 

Morgan paused, uncertain what the effect 
of this speech would be; for, beyond the fact 
that he had asked Mr. Inglefield for his daugh- 
ter, and had been refused, Pennington had 
told him nothing of the affair. Now he only 
smiled a little wearily. 

«It is no use, Dutchman,» he said, in the 
tone of affectionate forbearance that he often 
used with his friend; «that is all past now.» 

«Thanks to your confounded, misplaced 
principle!» Morgan went on a trifle warmly. 
«Renouncing her for a little thing like her 
father’s refusal! You might have known what 
he would have said before you asked him; I 
could have told you that. If I cared as much 
for the girl as you do, Jack, and she cared as 
much for me as I know she does for you, I 
would take her home with me in spite of all 
the English in Madeira.» 

« Don’t talk nonsense, Dutchman,» said Pen- 
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nington, lighting another cigar; but Morgan 
noticed that his hand shook a little as he 
held it, and this encouraged him. 

«It is n’t as if you were as I am, and only 
had your pay,» he remonstrated; «or it is n’t 
as if you were only knocking the bottom out 
of your own life,» he continued, throwing in 
the arguments as they came to him. « And 
perhaps you do not think I know what has 
been the matter with you ever since we left 
here in the spring; but I do, and I call com- 
ing back here fate.» 

«It looks to me as if the department had 
had rather a large share in that,» replied 
Pennington, with a half-hearted attempt at 
humor. «But don’t let us worry about it, 
Dutchman,» he added, very much in the way 
he used to quiet his friend in the old days 
when they were midshipmen together. It 
seemed to be his place to do the comforting, 
no matter whose the trouble. But now Mor- 
gan would not be comforted. He slid off the 
table, and went over to the lounge beside 
Pennington. 

«Jack,» he began, with an earnestness 
which surprised even Pennington, who was 
used to his ways, «you have a perfect right 
to ruin your own life if you want to, although 
a good many of us would hate to see you do it; 
still, that is your own affair; but you have n’t 
any right to ruin her life. I ’ve seen more of 
women than you have, and there are some who 
get over things of that sort. She never will.» 

Pennington was silent. A party was com- 
ing down the veranda singing the refrain of 
a hearty English melody. They seated them- 
selves immediately in front of the windows 
of the smoking-room and proceeded to light 
their pipes. 

« She used to be such a jolly girl,» said one, 
in answer to some inaudible remark, « but 
she never goes anywhere now.» 

Pennington and Morgan listened aimlessly, 
without well knowing why. Morgan chafed 
at the interruption, coming as it did at such 
a serious turn in their conversation, and it 
seemed to banish his last hope of influenc- 
ing his friend. The lights in the smoking- 
room were low, and the broad, checkered 
shoulders of the speaker, whose back was 
turned, were pushed into the window, his 
elbows resting on the sill. His Oxford cap 
was tilted jauntily on one side of his head, 
and a pipe, as if to complete the poise, pro- 
truded from the other. The subject thus 
brought up seemed an interesting one to the 
whole party, for those who were still humming 
the air stopped to join in the talk. It was 
evident that some person was being discussed. 
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«Had she been with us to-night we should 
n’t have had such a beastly slow time,» said 
another. 

To this there was a unanimous assent. 

«I wonder what is the reason of it all?» 
he continued. 

« They say it is some chap in the American 
navy,» volunteered another, «who was here 
last spring —» 

But Pennington did not wait to hear any 
more. He had risen, and his grasp on Mor- 
gan’s arm was like that of a vise. 

« Let’s get out of this, Dutchman,» he said, 
and his teeth were tightly shut together. 

Morgan followed him out of the room. 
Pennington stalked through the corridors at 
a pace he found it difficult to keep up with, 
and through the office, where Mr. Burroughs, 
the proprietor, was reading the London news 
of the week before. He glanced at the two 
with the air of a man who has long since 
ceased trying to account for American idio- 
syncrasies, and then resumed his paper. At 
the hotel entrance Pennington brought up 
against a man who was coming in out of the 
darkness; the force of the impact, and the 
heavy blow of the traveling-case against 
the knees, would have been sufficient to stun 
an ordinary mortal. 

But Mr. Keegan was not an ordinary mor- 
tal. He waived Pennington’s apologies, sa- 
luted him, and then thrust his hands into 
his pockets with his customary nonchalance. 
Both Pennington and Morgan stood regard- 
ing him in no little surprise, and waited for 
him to speak. Mr. Keegan rolled his tobacco 
from one cheek to the other, and surveyed 
them with deliberation. 

« You ’re the very gentleman I ’m lookin’ 
for, Mr. Pennington,» he said at length; « but 
I were n't expectin’ to run again’ you so 
soon.» This was literal, if nothing else. 

« Neither was I, Keegan, to tell the truth,» 
replied Pennington, smiling in spite of him- 
self as he picked up the traveling-case. «I 
was sorry you were not on board when I left 
the ship,» he added, « for I wanted to see you 
before I went.» 

Mr. Keegan evidently thought this speech 
perfunctory, for he paid no attention to it. 

«I come up here to remind you of somethin’ 
you must have forgot, sir. Have you got all 
your stuff aboard, Mr. Pennington?» he asked. 

Pennington was puzzled. Mr. Keegan did 
not look as if he had been drinking; but then 
Pennington remembered that Mr. Keegan’s 
appearance was never materially altered 
under such circumstances. He had seen him 
in a state of inebriation more than once. 
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«I do not remember to have forgotten 
anything, Keegan,» he answered. «I sent all 
my baggage out this afternoon.» 

« How about your tickets, sir?» 

Pennington would have resented this cate- 
chism from any other petty officer, but from 
Mr. Keegan somehow it did not seem an im- 
pertinence. He had always been interested 
in his welfare. 

«The agent was to have my ticket for me 
at ten, Keegan,» said Pennington. « Why?» 

«Nothin’, sir,» said Mr. Keegan, with admi- 
rable unconcern, « except the master-at-arms 
and me knows of a certain lady as would like 
- go with you, sir, if you cared about takin’ 

er.) 

Pennington looked bewildered; but Mor- 
gan, who had been listening with increasing 
astonishment, realized the purport of this 
intelligence at once. He grasped Mr. Kee- 
gan’s hand excitedly. 

«Tell her Mr. Pennington will take her, 
Kgegan; of course he will.» 

«Shut up, Morgan!» said Pennington, be- 
ginning to pace the floor, while Mr. Keegan 
spat demurely into a convenient flower-vase, 
and waited. Finally Pennington faced him 
abruptly. 

«Who told you this, Keegan?» 

« The lady herself told—» 

« What lady?» 

« Miss Inglefield,» said Mr. Keegan, in no 
wise abashed. 

« Well?» 

« The lady herself told the master-at-arms, 
sir. He went up to the viller this evenin’ to 
see the seenora what does the cookin’ there, 
and came acrost the young lady herself as she 
was takin’ the air in the garden.» 

Pennington resumed his pacing. There 
must be some mistake—certainly she could 
not have suggested such a thing. Such is the 
weight of prejudice, and such is the iron- 
bound custom which, even in this nineteenth 
century of enlightenment, prevents a woman 
from speaking her mind, that Mr. Keegan’s 
statement was divested of all probable truth 
by the idea that the proposition had come 
from Miss Inglefield. Pennington could not 
believe it. 

« What did Miss Inglefield say to the mas- 
ter-at-arms, Keegan?» he asked at last. 

« She said as all you had to do was to come 
up there to the back gate at half-past eleven, 
sir, and she ’d be ready,» Mr. Keegan replied, 
without hesitation. 

By this time Morgan’s patience was ex- 
hausted. 

«Don’t be a fool, Jack,» he said. «Can't 
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you see you ’ve got all you can do now to 
get up there by half-past eleven? The girl 
has twice as much sand as you have.» 

«If you don’t start now, sir,» put in Mr. 
Keegan, «there ain’t no use goin’ at all.» 

«Keegan,» said Pennington, —and the cool- 
ness of his speech and the command of his 
voice struck both the others as he spoke, —«I 
have known you for nearly nine years now, and 
youare one of the best friends I have ever had. 
You have pulled me out of two or three tight 
places when I was younger, which I am not 
likely to forget. In those nine years you have 
never deceived me, and I do not think you 
capable of it; but from what I know of Miss 
Inglefield I think it more than probable that 
the master-at-arms has misunderstood her. 
I want to thank you for this, just the same.» 
Then, turning to Morgan, he continued, «Can’t 
you see, Dutchman, even if there is not a mis- 
take, how impossible it would be to do what 
Keegan proposes to-night? Of course I shall 
wait for the next steamer now. But there 
are certain things to be thought of—all very 
necessary in their way, and very hard to get 
in two hours and a half.» : 

«Mr. Pennington,» said Mr. Keegan, grave- 
ly, «if Chimmy has made a mistake ou this, 
then I ’m willin’ to enlist in the marine corps 
to-morrow.» This was more emphatic than 
any oath Mr. Keegan could think of. Then he 
concluded, with a finality which set further 
demur at naught: « There won’t be no trouble 
about a sky-pilot; there ’s one on the ship 
ye ’re goin’ on as says he will fix things up, 
and keep quiet till he does. And about details, 
there ain’t one you can mention what ain’t 
fixed, sir.» 

Whereupon Morgan picked up the travel- 
ing-case, and went out, followed by Mr. Kee- 
gan and Pennington, the latter in a state of 
mind difficult to describe, and one not at all 
within the comprehension of either Morgan 
or Mr. Keegan. Mr. Keegan had brought up 
three horses, one of which he mounted him- 
self, while Morgan mounted another, and Pen- 
nington mechanically got on the third. They 
started off at as quick a pace as the law 
would permit, the runners keeping silently 
along by their sides. Burroughs’s Hotel was 
situated on an eminence to the west of the 
town, while the Inglefield villa lay on the 
slopes to the northward. The road led for 
some distance along the high cliffs which 
skirt the harbor, where the anchor lights of 
the vessels twinkled and danced. Penning- 
ton could distinguish the Denver by her white 
sides and her uncompromising, bulky form, 
revealed by the electric lights of the big 
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black steamer hardly a stone’s throw away 
from her. But his thoughts were not on the 
Denver; he was looking at the smoke already 
pouring out of the pipes of the steamer; it 
was time—hardly two hours. And, perhaps, 
then—« What nonsense!» he exclaimed to 
himself, half aloud. It could not be possible 
that this girl, who had refused him with such 
firmness only five months ago, would even 
consent to such a madcap undertaking as 
this, much less propose one. Still Mr. Kee- 
gan seemed, as usual, to be sure of himself, 
and to know what he was doing. That worthy 
headed the column, whistling softly a rather 
dubious air he had picked up in a Bowery 
theater the year before. Mr. Keegan’s horse- 
manship was none of the best; when the pace 
quickened to a trot he managed to keep on, 
however, and comforted himself with the re- 
flection that it was too dark for the Dago 
heelers to criticize. By the time they reached 
the town its narrow streets were almost de- 
serted, and the wine-shops were beginning to 
close. Mr. Keegan reined in his horse, and 
waited for the others to come up. 

«That there ticket agent has got to be 
held, Mr. Morgan,» he said. 

Morgan was wise enough to see the force 
of this, and also that they stood a better 
chance of success if Mr. Keegan went up with 
Pennington. Although it was a bitter disap- 
pointment to him not to take a more mate- 
rial part in the attempt than «holding» the 
agent, he acquiesced at once, and had ridden 
off before Pennington could expostulate. 

«Now, sir,» remarked Mr. Keegan, «we 
ain’t got no time to burn gettin’ up that hill.» 

They clattered over the stones in defiance 
of municipal law, and were soon on the ascent. 
Except for an occasional lamp at the entrance 
to a villa, it was so dark that they could 
scarcely make out the high walls on each side 
of them. Once or twice Pennington had almost 
decided to go back, but Mf. Keegan pushed 
ahead with such diligence, as if there could 
be no possible doubt of the outcome, that Pen- 
nington kept on after him. As they passed 
under one of the dim lights in the wall a sled 
shot by, in which Pennington made out, smok- 
ing with great complacency, two of the Den- 
ver’s liberty party. 

«You have managed this well, Keegan,» 
said Pennington, as he pulled up beside him. 

«Chimmy is doin’ that, sir,» Mr. Keegan 
replied modestly; «he is up there gettin’ ’em 
started.» And then he added, with a touch of 
satisfaction, « Unless the old one has a roller- 
coaster, he ain’t got much show this evenin’.» 

Pennington was not in a position to express 
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his sentiments in this matter, but he found 
himself fervently hoping that Mr. Inglefield 
was not provided with anything so fatal to 
his chances of success. The master-at-arms 
was evidently doing his duty thoroughly, and 
each sled that passed them tended more and 
more to convince him of the method in Mr. 
Keegan’s madness. Pennington began to think 
that, after all, there must be some founda- 
tion for his statements. 

They urged on their horses, which by this 
time were fairly tired of the rapid climb- 
ing, Mr. Keegan cursing the « heelers,» as he 
called them, when they growled at the speed, 
and in the next breath offering them another 
dollar apiece. After what seemed an age to 
Pennington, they arrived opposite a recess 
in the wall, where Mr. Keegan drew up. 

«Is that you, Chimmy?» he called out in 
a stage whisper. 

The master-at-arms emerged. 

« How about things, Chimmy?» Mr. Keegan 
inquired. «Is they all down?» 

« All down but that there,» responded the 
master-at-arms, pointing over his shoulder. 
Just at this moment it struck him that a 
coasting sled accommodated but two; and 
how he and Mr. Keegan were to escape the 
clutches of the irate father-in-law elect was 
a point he had not previously considered. 

« Well, Ill be -——,, Dennis! » he exclaimed 
profanely. 

But Mr. Keegan, who divined his thoughts, 
refrained from censure. He was quick to 
make a virtue out of necessity. 

«That ain’t no matter, Chimmy,» he said 
consolingly; «if the old one wastes any time 
tryin’ to pinch us, he ’ll never get hold of 
Mr. Pennington there.» 

Pennington struck a match, and looked at 
his watch; it was twenty-five minutes after 
eleven. 

«It is time we were there, Keegan,» he 
said. 

This was virtually an admission in Mr. Kee- 
gan’s favor, and Mr. Keegan knewit. Having 
had a very thorough understanding of Pen- 
nington’s character, he had appreciated the 
magnitude and delicacy of his undertaking, 
and had handled that gentleman to perfection, 

_as we have seen. If he felt any exultation 
now he did not show it, for he only cautioned 
the master-at-arms, by way of reply, to stay 
by the sled, and not to trust the Dago out 
of his sight. 

Pennington and Mr. Keegan started up as 
noiselessly as they might, keeping close to 
the wall. The darkness was so intense that 
they were obliged to feel for the gate, and 
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their footfalls sounded to Pennington like 
gunshots in the oppressive silence. After a 
prolonged search, and just as they were on 
the point of going back to the master-at-arms 
for more accurate information, Pennington 
came to a break. 

«Here it is, Keegan,» he whispered; «1 
can feel the hinges.» 

They tried the latch, but the gate was 
locked. Mr. Keegan bent down to the key- 
hole, and gave a low whistle; but there was 
no response. 

«Ill get over, Mr. Pennington,» he said; 
« give me your shoulder, sir.» 

Mr. Keegan was soon on top of the wall, 
whence he slid easily down on the other side, 
and Pennington could hear him trying the 
lock. 

«I "ll just reconnoiter up the yard a bit, 
Mr. Pennington,» he called through the key- 
hole; « you stay there, sir.» 

As Pennington waited outside the gate, 
and minute after minute slipped by, all his 
misgivings returned. He began to feel like 
a criminal, and, what was worse, like a fool. 
He might have known, he told himself, that 
this was all an imagination of the master-at- 
arms, and he wondered that as practical a 
man as Mr. Keegan had been duped by it. It 
was a choice business, too, for an officer in 
the United States navy to be mixed up in. 
What a delectable story it would make when 
it became known in the service! It was not 
that he did not love the girl; he reflected bit- 
terly on Morgan’s words, and felt they were 
only too true. He remembered how his heart 
had sunk into his boots when he had heard 
they were to be ordered back to Madeira, 
and decided then to leave, if his orders were 
there, by the first steamer. And now by the 
well-meaning but misguided interference of 
his old friend Mr. Keegan, aided and abetted 
by Morgan and the master-at-arms, he was 
plunged again into the depths of misery, and, 
moreover, likely to be held up to his fellow- 
officers as an object of ridicule. 

Then the things which had happened the 
last time he saw her began to crowd into his 
mind. How distinctly he recalled them—just 
what she had worn, and just what she had 
said! She would never marry him without 
her father’s consent, and she doubted very 
much whether her father would give it. She 
was leaning over a rose-bush at the time; he 
could see her now—the bush itself was only 
on the other side of that gate. So he had 
gone into the house to find Mr. Inglefield, and 
had left her in the garden looking after him. 
It was as this painful point in his recollec- 
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tions was reached that Pennington thought 
he heard footsteps on the other side of the 
wall. Helistened intently; it seemed asif there 
was another step besides Mr. Keegan’s. It must 
be his imagination, he told himself. Then there 
came the sound of a key turning in the lock, 
the gate opened, and some one came out. 
It was not Mr. Keegan. 
Vou. LIT.—29. 


« Jack!» exclaimed the person. 

« Eleanor!» exclaimed Pennington. 

Mr. Keegan closed the door, and discreetly 
locked it again, putting the key in his pocket. 
He remained silently contemplating the two 
for an instant, for they had apparently for- 
gotten his existence, and then he laid his 
hand on Pennington’s arm. 
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« Better belay that now, Mr. Pennington,» 
he said, «and get under way.» Here Mr. Kee- 
gan was forced to get rid of a certain amount 
of tobacco. «Keep a good full, Mr. Penning- 
ton, and God bless you both, sir! » 

Pennington grasped Mr. Keegan’s hand, 
and wrung it. 

« Eleanor,» he said simply, « this is my old 
friend, Mr. Keegan. It will take me a long 
time to tell you how much we owe him.» 

« Never mind that, sir,» answered Mr. Kee- 
gan, as he took off his cap, and rubbed his 
eyes suspiciously. «And, miss,» he continued, 
by way of acknowledgment of a very graceful 
speech Miss Inglefield had made him, « you ’ve 
got the finest young officer in the navy.» 

« The very finest,» Mr. Keegan repeated to 
himself, when they had gone; «she has sure 
got a prize.» He sat down against the wall, 
and began to feel very unhappy, so much so 
as to become totally careless as to pursuit or 
capture. It was thus his friend the master- 
at-arms found him, or rather fell over him, 
some ten minutes afterward. 

« Anything yet from the old one, Dennis?» 
he inquired. 

Mr. Keegan rose. 

« He may get on to it now,» he said, «and 
he may get on to it to-morrow. We ’ll just 
stand by a spell, in case he gets uneasy. You 
boost me up, Chimmy, till I see if there ’s a 
light in the house.» 

Mr. Keegan got on the wall, and immedi- 
ately threw himself down on his face. 

« There ’s two of ’em comin’ this way with 
lanterns, Chimmy,» he whispered, «and I think 
one of them ’s the old one.» 

« How long ago was this, Jennings?» said 
a voice which, although greatly agitated, 
the master-at-arms recognized as one he had 
heard before. 

«Habout ten minutes, sir, hit might ’ave 
been.» 

« Why did n’t you call me before—at once?» 

«Hi thought as hit was Perdita and that 
sailor as used to come to see her sometimes, 
sir.» 

Then followed a period occupied by tenta- 
tive efforts on the gate, during which the mas- 
ter-at-arms was becoming decidedly nervous. 

«Thanks to your —— conjectures, Jen- 
nings, Miss Inglefield has gone off with a—» 

Jennings was not enlightened; his efforts 
on the gate had been unremitting, and just at 
this critical moment it fell heavily outward. 
Mr. Inglefield rushed out, holding the lantern 
the height of his face, and peered down the 
hill; but the master-at-arms had disappeared 
in the darkness. 
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« You go up to the convent as fast as you 
can post, Jennings,» he said; «I will wait for 
you right here.» 

Jennings departed in double time up the 
hill, while Mr. Inglefield walked restlessly up 
and down. Mr. Keegan was anxiously consid- 
ering the possibility of there being another 
sled at the convent, which the master-at-arms 
had overlooked, when Perdita arrived on the 
scene, breathless, and trouble written in every 
line of her face. 

«Ah,senhor,»sheexclaimed, «thesenhorita!» 

The master of the villa grasped her by both 
shoulders. 

« You knew of this, Perdita,» he said sternly. 

« No, senhor, no; I assure you I know no- 
thing.» 

« Jennings tells me he saw your friend with 
Miss Eleanor.» 

«I know not what you mean, senhor,» Per- 
dita disclaimed excitedly; and then, falling 
back for fluency on her native tongue, she 
poured forth a torrent of protestations. Her 
efforts, however, plainly failed to convince 
Mr. Inglefield. Apparently he entertained the 
same distrust of her race as did Mr. Keegan, 
for he leaned wearily against the wall, and 
motioned her to cease. 

« That will do, Perdita,» he said, whereupon 
the senhora found relief in tears. 

The wall about Mr. Inglefield’s villa was so 
hard and uneven, and Mr. Keegan was becom- 
ing so cramped in his position, that he was 
thinking of letting himself down on the inside 
when Jennings was heard returning. He was 
accompanied by two or three Portuguese from 
the convent, but, to Mr. Keegan’s great re- 
lief, was without the sled. When the circum- 
stances of the liberty party became known 
to Mr. Inglefield, he said a great many things 
Mr. Keegan expected him to say, but he added 
a few remarks about Pennington which Mr. 
Keegan had not anticipated. Finally the de- 
nunciation of that gentleman became so vigor- 
ous that Mr. Keegan could stand it no longer. 

«He is a sneaking scoundrel!» declared 
Mr. Inglefield. 

Here Mr. Keegan slid down from the wall, 
and approached the irate but astonished 
father with a somewhat rolling but easy 
gait. He carefully looked him over, from 
force of habit perhaps, before accosting 
him. 

«Mr. Inglefield,» he began, very much as 
if he were addressing a water-butt, «1 took 
your feelin’s into account before comin’ for- 
’ard, sir; but I ain’t goin’ to stand by and lis- 
ten to no such things about Mr. Pennington 
as you was givin’ vent to.» 
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Mr. Inglefield managed to recover himself 
sufficiently, during the interval occupied by 
Mr. Keegan in transferring his tobacco to 
the other cheek, to exclaim angrily: 

« Who the deuce are you, sir, and what are 
you doing on my wall?» 

«I know this here come rather suddin,» 
Mr. Keegan went on, without taking the 
trouble to answer the question; « but I want 
to say right now there ain’t no finer young 
man anywhere, and that this here business 
was n’t his fault.» 

« Was n’t his fault!» roared Mr. Inglefield. 

« No, sir,» said Mr. Keegan, coolly; «it was 
me what fixed the thing up. It was me what 
got your daughter to consent to it, and 
brought Mr. Pennington up here to get her; 
and if you ain’t blessin’ me for it some day 
I’m a sergeant of marines.» 

« You!» repeated Mr. Inglefield, in a species 
of stupefaction. 

Now it so happened that the master-at- 
arms, who had remained concealed some dis- 
tance down the hill, heard the commotion, 
and became possessed with the idea that his 
friend Mr. Keegan was getting into trouble. 
He arrived on the scene just at this instant. 

«Now, Mr. Inglefield,»» Mr. Keegan con- 
tinued, glancing around at the faces about 
the lantern, «this here ain’t no place to talk 
private matters; but if you Il take the trouble 
to step inside with us, me and Chimmy ’Il try 
to give you a loocid report of this here, sir.» 

«Come inside, by all means, if you can throw 
any light on this rascally business,» said Mr. 
Inglefield, picking up the lantern, and leading 
the way to the house. The others followed. 

«Dennis,» said the master-at-arms to Mr. 
Keegan, pulling him by the sleeve, «there ain’t 
no use of my goin’ in there; you knows how 
to handle the old one. I ’ll be payin’ the see- 
nora that little call I missed this afternoon.» 


MR. AND Mrs. PENNINGTON, or the master-at- 
arms, for that matter, never knew precisely 
how Mr. Keegan «handled the old one» dur- 


ing the half-hour he was closeted with him. 
Mr. Keegan, of course, would never tell. All 
he could be induced to say, when questioned 
on the subject by the master-at-arms, was: 

« He went in like a lion and come out like 
a lamb, did n’t he, Chimmy?» 

The master-at-arms admitted that he did. 

« Well, Chimmy,» he would reply, solemnly 
blinking his little eyes, «that there’s all 
there is to it» 

In the service journal, which is published 
in New York, there appeared the following 
item: 


A most interesting and novel wedding took 
place on Thursday, October 31, at Funchal, Ma- 
deira, on board the steamer Southampton of 
the Union Line. Ensign John R. Pennington, 
U. 8. N., married Miss Eleanor Inglefield, daugh- 
ter of Robert Inglefield, Esq., of Ravenside, 
long and eminently connected with the English 
diplomatic service. The bride and groom left 


immediately for England. In consequence of Mr. 
Pennington’s hurried departure, the wedding was 
a surprise even to his brother-officers of the 
Denver. The young couple are now at Newport, 
where Ensign Pennington is stationed; and it 
is understood that the bride’s father will spend 
the winter with them. 


The report was true, for before the Denver 
left Funchal the Inglefield villa was closed, 
and the senhora reigned supreme there; and 
Mr. Inglefield had gone to see his new son- 
in-law at Newport, and to pay his first visit 
to the United States. 

As for Mr. Keegan, he now owns a large 
gold chain, attached to a large gold watch, 
of which he is very proud, and which he wears 
on all occasions. On the outside of the case 
is the monogram «D.K.,» very handsomely 
engraved, and on the inside a mysterious in- 
scription, the purport ‘of which Mr. Keegan 
has never disclosed, but which is thought to 
be expressive of the everlasting gratitude of 
two people. 

Nor has his friend the master-at-arms 
been forgotten. 

Winston Churchill. 
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IN TWO PARTS: 


AMP AT THE THOUSAND SPRINGS. A 

se little grass peninsula running out 
between the river and a narrow 

“ Jagoon, a part of Decker’s ranch, 

two miles by water below the Springs, and 
half a mile from Decker’s Ferry, set all about 
with a hedge of rose, willow, and wild-cur- 
rant bushes, sword-grass, and tall reeds, —the 
grasses enormous, like Japanese decorations, 
— crossing the darks of the opposite shore and 
the lights of the river and sky. Our tents are 
pitched, our blankets spread in the sun, our 
wagon is soaking its tired feet in the river. 
Tom and Harshaw are up-stream somewhere, 
fishing for supper. Billings is bargaining with 
Old Man Decker for the «keep» of his team. 
Kitty and I are enjoying ourselves. There is 
a rip in one of the back seams of my jacket, 
Kitty tells me, but even that cannot move me. 

I say we are enjoying ourselves; but my 
young guest has developed a new mood of 
late, which gives poignancy to my growing 
tenderness for the girl. She has kept up 
wonderfully, with the aid of her bit of tem- 
per, for which I like her none the less. How 
she will stand this idleness, monotony, and 
intimacy, with the accent of beauty pressing 
home, I cannot say. I rather fear for her. 

The screws have been tightened on her 
lately by something that befell at the Har- 
shaw ranch. Our road lay past the place, and 
Harshaw had to stop for his surveying in- 
struments, also to pack a bag, he said, with 
apologies for keeping us waiting. 

I think we were all a little nervous as we 
neared the house. Very few women could 
have spelled the word «home» out of those 
rough masculine premises. I wondered if 
Kitty was not offering up a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the life she had been delivered 
from. 

Harshaw jumped down, and, stooping un- 
der the wire fence, ran across the alfalfa 
stubble to the house as fast as he could for 
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PART II. 


the welcome of a beautiful young setter dog 
—Maisie he called her—that came wildly out 
to meet him. A woman—not a nice-looking 
woman—stood at the door and watched him, 
and even at our distance from them there was 
something strange about their recognition. 

Kitty began to talk and laugh with forced 
coolness. Tom turned the horses sharply, so 
that the wagon’s shadow lay on the roadside, 
away from the house. «Get out, had n’t you 
better?» he suggested, in the tone of a com- 
mand. We got out, and Kitty asked for her 
sketching-bag. 

« Kitty,» I whispered, pointing to the house, 
«draw that, and send it to your mother. She 
will never ask again why you did n’t care to 
live there.» 

«That has nothing to do with it,» she re- 
torted coldly. «I would have lived there, or 
anywhere else, with the right person.» 

There was no such person. I could n’t help 
saying it. 

She is very handsome when she looks down, 
proud and a trifle sullen when you «touch 
her on the raw,» as the men say. 

« But there is such a person, Kitty,» I ven- 
tured. I had ventured, it seemed, too far. 

« You are my hostess. Your house is my 
only home. Don’t be his accomplice!» | 
thought it rather well said. 

Now that woman’s clothes were hanging 
on the line (and very common-looking clothes 
they were), so she could not have been a 
casual guest. Moreover, she was pacing the 
hard ground in front of the house, and star- 
ing at us with a truculent yet uneasy air. 
Curiosity was strong, and a sort of anger pos- 
sessed me against the place and everybody 
connected with it. 

When Cecil came out, looking very hot and 
confused for him, who is always so fresh and 
gay, I inquired, rather shortly perhaps, «Who 
is your visitor? » 

«I have no visitor,» he answered me, as 
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cool as you please. But there was a sort of 
protest in his eye. I was determined not to 
spare him or any of the Harshaws. 

« Your housekeeper, then?» 

«I have no housekeeper.» 

« Who is the lady stopping at your house? » 

«I have no house.» 

« Your cousin’s house, then?» 

«She is my cousin’s housekeeper, I sup- 
pose.» 

Tom gave me a look, and I thought it time 
to let the subject drop. This was in Kitty’s 
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«Mrs. Daly, I have told you, I thought she 
loved him.» 

« And what of his love for her?» 

«Good heavens! you don’t suppose Micky 
cares for that old thing he has married! That 
was what I was trying to save him from. He ’d 
have had to be the deuce of a lot worse than 
he is to deserve that.» 

Had it occurred to him, I put it to Cecil 
Harshaw, to ask himself what the saving of 
his precious cousin might have cost the girl 
who was to have been offered up to that end? 


“VS ae | 
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presence, though apparently she neither saw 
nor heard. I walked on ahead of the wagon, 
so angry that I was almost sick. Instantly 
Harshaw joined me, with a much nicer, 
brighter look upon his face. 

« Mrs. Daly,» he said, «I want to beg your 
pardon. I could not answer your question 
before Miss Comyn. The lady, as you were 
pleased to call her, is Mrs. Harshaw, my 
cousin—Micky’s wife, you understand.» 

«Since when? » 

« Day before yesterday, she tells me. They 
were married at Bliss.» 

«Well, I should say it was <Bliss» for 
Kitty Comyn that she is not Mrs. Harshaw 
too,» I was about to add, but that would be 
going rather far. « And what did you want to 
bring that girl over here for?» 


STOOD AT THE DOOR AND WATCHED HIM.» 


« You leave out one small feature of the 
case,» said Harshaw, with a sick and burning 
look that made me drop my eyes, old woman 
as 1 am. «I love her myself so well that, by 
Heaven! if she had wanted Micky or any other 
man, she should have had him, if that was 
what her heart was set upon. But I did n’t 
believe it was. I wanted her to know the 
truth, and, hang it! I could n’t write it to 
her. I could n’t peach on Micky; but I 
wanted to smash things. I wanted something 
to happen. Maybe I did n’t do the right 
thing, but I had to do something.» 

I could n’t tell him just what I thought 
of him at that moment, but I did say to him 
that he had some very simple ideas for an 
end-of-the-century young Englishman. At 
which he smiled sweetly, and said it was one 
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of his simple ideas that Kitty need not be in- 
formed who or what her successor was, or 
how promptly she had been succeeded. 

«But just now you said you wanted her 
to know the truth.» 

« Not the whole truth. Heavens! she knows 
enough. No need to rub it in» 

«She knows just enough about this to 
misunderstand, perhaps. In justice to your- 
self,—she heard you beating about the bush, 
—do you want her to misunderstand you?» 

«Oh, hang me! I don’t expect her to un- 
derstand me, or even tolerate me, yet. Mine 
is a waiting race, Mrs. Daly.» 

« Very well; you can wait,» I said. « But 
news like this will not wait. She will be 
obliged to hear it; you don’t know how or 
where she may hear it. Better let her hear 
it first in as decent a way as possible.» 

«But there is no decent way. How can I ex- 
plain to you, or you to her, sucha measly affair 
as this? It began with a question of money 
he owed that woman on the ranch. He bought 
it of her,—and a cruel, bad bargain it was, — 
and he never could make his last payment. 
She has threatened him, and played the fool 
with him when he ’d let her, and bored him 
no end. His governor would have helped him 
out; but, you see, Micky has been a pretty ex- 
pensive boy, and he has given the old gentle- 
man to understand that the place is paid for, 
—to account for money sent him at various 
times for that ostensible purpose,—and on 
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that basis the bargain was struck, between 
our governors, for my interest in the ranch. 
My father bought me in, on a clear title, as 
Uncle George represented it, in perfect good 
faith. I ’ve never said a word, on the old 
gentleman’s account; and Micky has never 
dared undeceive his father, who is the soul 
of honor in business, as in everything else. | 
am sorry to bore you with family affairs; but 
it ’s rather rum the way Micky’s fate has 
caught up with him, through his one weak- 
ness of laziness, and perhaps lying a little, 
when he was obliged to. How this affair came 
about so suddenly I can’t say. Did n’t like 
to ask her too many questions, and Micky, 
poor devil, faded from view directly he saw us 
coming. But at aventure: she had heard he 
was going to be married, and came down here 
to make trouble when he should arrive with 
his bride; but he came back alone, disgusted 
with life, and found her here, and it was easier 
to marry her than—pay her, we’ll say. She 
has been something over-generous, perhaps. 
She would rather have had him, any time, than 
her money, and now was the time. She took 
advantage of a weak moment.» 

« A weak and a spiteful moment,» I kindly 
added. «Now if he hastens the news to 
England, and the Percifers hear of it in New 
York, how pleasant for Kitty to have all her 
friends hear that he is married and she is 
not!» 

«Great Heavens!» said the young fellow, 
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«if she would let me hasten the news—that 
she is married to me!» 

«Why don’t you appeal to her pride and 
her spirit now while they are in the dust? 
Why do you bother with sentiment now?» 

[liked him so much at that moment that I 
would have had him have Kitty, no matter 
what way he got her. 

« Yes,» he said; «why not. take advantage 
of her, as everybody else has done?» 

«Some people’s scrupulousness comes ra- 
ther late,» I said. 

«To those who don’t understand,» he had 
the brazenness to say. «What is done is 
done. It’s a rough beginning—awfully rough 


on her. The end must atone somehow. If I 
don’t win her I shall be punished enough; but 
if I do, it will be because she loves me. And 
pray God—» He stopped, with that look. It 
is a good many years since a young man has 
looked at me in that way, but a woman does 
not forget. 

It was rather difficult telling to Kitty the 
story of her old lover’s marriage, as I took it 
on myself to do. Not that she winced per- 
ceptibly; but I fear she has taken the thing 
home, and is dwelling on it—certain features 
of it—in a way that can do no good. From 
a word she lets slip now and then I gather 
that she is brooding over that fancy of hers 
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that Cecil Harshaw offered himself by way 
of reparation, as she was falling between two 
stools,—her own home and her lover’s,—to 
save her from the ground. As since that rainy 
night in the wagon she has never distinctly 
referred to this theory of his conduct, I have 
no excuse for bringing it up, even to attack 
it. In fact, I dare not; she is in too compli- 
cated a mood. And, after all, why should I 
want her to marry either of them? Why 
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to the water. Suddenly he made a clutch at 
his breast pocket: his Norfolk jacket was un- 
buttoned. He had lost something, and the 
river had got it. He ran along the bank, try- 
ing to recover it with a stick, and, not suc- 
ceeding, he plopped in just as he was, with his 
boots on. We saw him drop into deep water 
and swim for it, a little black object, which 
he caught, and held in his teeth. Then he 
turned his face to the shore; and precious 
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should the «hungry generations» tread her 
down? She is nice enough to stay as she is. 

Another thing happened on our way here 
which may perversely have helped to confirm 
her in this pretty notion of Harshaw’s disin- 
terestedness. 

At a place by the river where the cur- 
rent is bad (there are many such places, and, 
in fact, the whole of the Snake River is a 
perfect hoodoo) Harshaw stopped one day to 
drink. The wagon had struck a streak of 
heavy sand, and we were all walking. We 
stood and watched him, because he drank with 
such deep enjoyment, stooping bareheaded on 
his hands and knees, and putting his hot face 


near he came to never reaching it! We women 
had been looking on, smiling, like idiot dolls, 
till we saw Tom racing down the bank, throw- 
ing off his coat as he ran. Then we took a 
sort of dumb fright, and tried to follow; but 
it was all over in a second, before we saw it, 
still less realized it—his struggle, swimming 
for dear life, and not gaining an inch; the 
stick held out to him in the nick of time, 
just as he passed a spot where the beast of 
a current that had him swooped inshore. 

I am sorry to say that my husband’s first 
words to the man he may be said to have 
saved from death were, «You young fool, 
what did you do that for?» 
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«For this,» Harshaw panted, slapping his 
wet breast. : 

«For a pocket-book! Great Sign! What 
had you in it? I would n’t have done that for 
the whole of the Snake River valley.» 

«Nor |,» laughed Harshaw. 

« Nor the Bruneau to boot.» 

«Nor I» 

« What did you do it for, then?» 

«For this,» Harshaw repeated. 

«For a piece of pasteboard with a girl’s 
face on it, or some such toy, I Il be sworn!» 

Harshaw did not deny the soft impeach- 
ment. 

«I did n’t know you had a girl, Harshaw,» 
Tom began argumentatively. 

« Well, I have n’t, you know,» said Har- 
shaw. «There was one I wanted badly, a 
few years ago,» he added, with engaging 
frankness. 

« When was it you first began to pine for 
her? About the period of second dentition?» 

«Oh, betimes; and betimes I was disap- 
pointed.» 

« Well, unless it was for the girl herself, 
I’d keep out of that Snake River,» my hus- 
band advised. 

Kitty’s face wore a slightly strained ex- 
pression of perfect vacancy. 

«Do you know who Harshaw’s girl was?» 
I asked her the other night, as we were un- 
dressing, without an idea that she would n’t 
see where the joke came in. She was stand- 
ing, with her hair down, between the canvas 
curtains of our tent. It looks straight out 
toward the Sand Springs Fall, and Kitty wor- 
ships there awhile every night before she 
goes to bed. 

«No,» she said. «I was never much with 
Cecil Harshaw. It is the families that have 
always known each other.» The simple child! 
She had n’t understood him, or would she not 
understand? Which was it? I can’t make out 
whether she is really simple or not. She is too 
clever to be so very simple; yet the cleverness 
of a young girl’s mind, centered on a few 
ideas, is mainly in spots. But now I think 
she has brought this incident to bear upon 
that precious theory of hers, that Harshaw 
offered himself from a sense of duty. Great 
good may it do her! 

The Sand Springs Fall, a perfect gem, is 
directly opposite our camp, facing west across 
the lagoon. We can feast our eyes upon it at 
all hours of the day and night. Tom has told 
Kitty, in the way of business, that he has no 
use for that fall. She may draw it or not, as 
she likes. She does draw it; she draws it, and 
water-colors it, and chalks it in colored cray- 
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ons, and India-inks it, loading on the Chinese 
white; and she charcoals it, in moonlight ef- 
fects, on a gray-blue paper. But do it what- 
ever way she will, she never can do it. 

«Oh, you exquisite, hopeless thing! Why 
can’t I let you alone!» she cries; «and why 
can’t you let me alone! » 

«It is rather hard, the way the thing 
doubles up on you,» says Tom. «The real 
fall, right side up, is bad enough; but when 
it comes to the reflection of it, standing on 
its head in the lagoon, I should lie right down 
myself. I would n’t pull another pound.» 

(« Lay down,» he said; but I thought you 
would n’t stand it. Tom never would spoil a 
cherished bit of dialect on account of shock- 
ing anybody with his grammar.) 

Kitty throws herself back in the dry salt- 
grass with which the whole of our little pen- 
insula is bedded, the willows and brakes being 
our curtains, through which the rising moon 
looks in at us, and the setting sun; the sun 
rises long before we see him, above the dark- 
blue mountains beyond the shore. 

« Won’t somebody repeat 


There is sweet music here that softlier lies?» 


Kitty asks, letting her eyelashes fall on her 
sun-flushed cheeks. Her face, as I saw it, 
sitting behind her in the grass, was so pretty 
—upside down like the reflection of the water- 
fall, its colors all the more wonderfully 
blended. 

We did not all speak at once. Then Har- 
shaw said, to break the silence, «I will read 
it to you, if you den’t mind.» 

«Qh, have you the book?» Kitty asked, in 
surprise. 

He went to his tent and returned with a 
book, and sitting on the grass where she could 
hear but could not see him, he began. I 
trembled for him; but before he had got to 
the second stanza I was relieved: he could 
read aloud. 

« Now there is a man orre could live on a 
Snake River ranch with,» I felt like saying 
to Kitty. Not that I am sure that I want 
her to go. 

When he had finished, 


O rest ye, brother mariners; we will not wander 
more! 


Tom remarked, after a suitable silence, that 
it was all well enough for Harshaw, who 
would be in London in six weeks, to say, « We 
will not wander more!» But how about the 
rest of us? 

Kitty sat straight up at that. 

«Will Mr. Harshaw be in London six 
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weeks from now?» The question was almost 
a cry. «Will you?» she demanded, turning 
upon him as if this was the last injury he 
could do her. 

«I suppose so,” he said. 

« And you will see my mother, and all of 
them?» 

«I think so—if you wish.» 

She rose up, as if she could bear no more. 
Harshaw waited an instant, and then followed 
her; but she motioned him back, and went 
away to have it out with herself alone. 

I took up the book Harshaw had left on 
the grass. It was «Copp’s Manual »—« For 
the use of prospectors,» etc. 


AFTER all, it is not so sure that Harshaw 
will go to London. There has been an en- 
gineer on the ground since last summer, when 
all the water was free. He has located a vast 
deal of it, perhaps the whole. Tom says he 
can hold only just as much as he can use; I 
hope there will be no difference of opinion on 
this point. There generally is a difference of 
opinion on points of location when the thing 
located is proved to have any value. The 
prior locator has gone East, they tell us at the 
ranch, on a business visit, presumably to raise 
capital for his scheme, which, as I understand 
it, is to force the water of the springs up on 
the dry plains above for irrigation (the fetish 
of the country), by means of a pneumatic 
pumping arrangement. His ladders and pipes, 
and all his hopeful apparatus, are clinging 
now like cobwebs to the face of the bluff, 
against that flashing, creaming broadside of 
the springs, at their greatest height and fall. 
I was pitying the poor man and his folly, but 
Tom says the plan is perfectly feasible. 

The wall of the river cafion is built up in 
stories of basalt rock, each story defined by 
a horizontal fissure, out of which these mys- 
terious waters gush, white and cold, taking 
glorious colors in the sunlight from the rich 
eunderpainting of the rock. There is an awful- 
ness about it, too, as if the sheer front of rock 
were the retaining-wall of a reservoir as deep 
as the bluffs are high, which had sprung a leak 
in a thousand places, and might the next in- 
stant burst and ingulf the lagoon, and wipe 
out the pretty island between itself and the 
river. Winter and summer the volume of 
water never varies, and the rate of discharge 
is always the same, and the water is never 
cold, though I have just said it is. It looks 
cold until the rocks warm it with their gem- 
like tints, like a bride’s jewels gleaming 
through her veil. Back of the bluffs where 
it might be supposed to come from, there is 
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nothing for a hundred miles but drought and 
desert plains. I don’t care for any of their 
theories concerning its source. It is better as 
it is—the miracle of the smitten rock. 

You can fancy what wild presumption it 
must seem that a man should think to reverse 
those torrents and make them climb the bluff, 
or cram them into an iron pipe and send them 
like paid laborers to hoist and pump and 
grind, and light the streets at Silver City, a 
hundred miles away. And how the cataracts 
will shout while these two boys compare their 
rival claims to ownership in a force that with 
one stroke could lay them as flat as last year’s 
leaves in the bottom of a mill-race! 

The particular fall my schemer has lo- 
cated for his own—other claims to be dis- 
cussed hereafter—is called the «Snow Bank.» 
He says he does n’t want the earth: this one 
cataract is enough for him. To look at the 
whole frontage of the springs and listen to 
their roar, one would think there might be 
water enough for them both, poor children! 
Hardly what you ’d call two bites of a 
cherry! 

If the springs were the half of a broken 
diamond bracelet, the Snow Bank would be 
its brightest gem, lying separate in the case 
—perhaps the one that was the clasp. It is 
half hidden by the shoulder of a great barren 
bluff that, at a certain angle of the sun, 
throws a blue shadow over it. At other times 
the fall is almost too bright in its foaming 
whiteness for the eye to endure. 

Kitty is painting it with this shadow half 
across it; but the light shines upon it at its 
source. Tom is doubtful if she is showing the 
fall to the best advantage for his purpose, but 
he is obliging enough to let the artist try it 
in her own way first. 

« Go up there,» she says, «and stand at the 
head of the spring, if you want to show by 
comparison how big it is, or how small you 
are.» 

He goes, and gets in position, and Kitty 
makes some pencil-marks on the margin of 
her sketch. Then she waves her hands to tell 
him, across the shouting torrent, that she is 
done with him. She has been so quick that 
he thinks he must have mistaken her gesture. 
Then Harshaw makes the train-conductor’s 
signal for the train to move on. 

« You see,» she says to Harshaw and me, 
who are looking over her shoulder, «that 
would be the size of him in my sketch.» She 
points to the marginal pencil-mark, which is 
not longer than the nib of a stub-pen. «1 
can’t make a little black dot like that look 
like a man.» 
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«In this particular sketch for his purpose, 
he ’d rather look like a dot than a man, I dare 
say,» said Harshaw. 

« Well, shall I put him in? I can make a 
note of it on the margin: ‘This black dot is 
Mr. Daly, standing at the spring-head. He is 
six feet—)» 

«But he is n’t, you know,» Harshaw says. 
«He’s five feet ten—if he ’s that.» 

«Ten and a half,» Tom’s wife corrects. 

Our lunch that day had been left in the 
boat. We went down and ate it under the 
mountain birches at a spot where the Snow 
Bank empties into the lagoon—not our lagoon, 
as we Called it, between our camp and the 
lovely Sand Springs Fall, but the upper one, 
made by the springs themselves, before their 
waters reach the river. In front of us, half 
embraced by the lagoon and half by the river, 
lay a little island-ranch of about ten acres, not 
cut up in crops, but all over green in pasture. 
A small cabin, propping up a large hop-vine, 
showed against a mass of birch and cotton- 
wood on the river side of the island. 

« What a place for a honeymoon!» said I. 

«There is material there for half of a 
honeymoon,» said Tom— «the feminine half; 
not bad material, either.» 

«Oh, yes,» I said; « we have seen her—that 
is, we have seen her sunbonnet.» 

« Kitty, you ’ve got a rival,» I exclaimed; 
for there in the sunny center of the island, 
planted with obvious design right in front of 
the Snow Bank, our Snow Bank, was an artist’s 
big white umbrella. 

« Why should I not have in a place like 
this?» she said. «If the schemers arrive by 
twos, why not two of my modest craft? We 
shall leave it as we find it; we don’t intend to 
carry it away in our pockets.» She stopped, 
and blushed disdainfully. «1 forgot,» she mur- 
mured, «my own mercenary designs.» 

«I have not heard of these mercenary de- 
signs of yours. What are they, may I ask?» 
Harshaw had turned on his side on the grass, 
and half rose on one elbow as he looked at 
her. 

«That is strange,» mocked Kitty, with 
supreme coldness. « You have always been so 
interested in my affairs! » 

«I always shall be,» he replied seriously, 
with supreme gentleness. 

«I ought to be so grateful.» 

« But unfortunately you are not.» 

«I should be grateful if you would move a 
little farther to the right, if you please. That 
young person in the pink sunbonnet is coming 
down to water her horses again.» 

Harshaw calmly took himself out of her 
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way altogether, lighted his pipe, and went 
down close to the water, and sat. there on a 
stone, and presently, as we could hear, en- 
tered into easy conversation with the pink 
sunbonnet, the face of which leaned toward 
him over the pony’s neck as it stooped to 
drink. The splashed waters became still, and 
softly the whole picture—pink sunbonnet, 
clay-bank pony, pale, shivery willows, and 
deep blue sky—developed on the negative of 
the clear lagoon. 

There was no use in saying how pretty it 
was, so we resorted to the other note, of dis- 
paragement. I remarked that I should not 
think a pink sunbonnet would be ravishingly 
becoming to the average Snake River com- 
plexion, as I had seen it. 

« That sunbonnet is becoming, you bet!» 
Tom remarked. « Wait till you see the face 
inside it.» 

« Have you seen it?» 

- «Quite frequently. Do you think Harshaw 
would sit there talking with her, as he does 
by the hour, if that sunbonnet was not be- 
coming? » 

« As he does by the hour! And why have 
we not heard of her before?» I requested to 
be told. 

« Business, my dear. She is a feature of 
the scheme—quite an importantone. She rep- 
resents the hitch which is sure to develop 
early in the history of every live enterprise.» 

«Indeed?» I said. And if Harshaw talked 
with her on business, I did n’t see what his 
talking had to do with the face inside her 
bonnet. 

«I don’t say that it’s always on business,» 
Tom threw in significantly. 

« Who is the lady in the pink sunbonnet, 
and what is your business with her?» I de- 
manded. 

«I question the propriety of speaking of 
her in just that tone,» said Tom, «inasmuch 
as she happens to be a lady—somewhat off 
the conventional lines. She waters her own 
stock and milks her own cow, but that is be- 
cause the old Indian girl who lives with her 
is laid up at present with a fever. Her father 
was an artist—one of the great unappre- 
ciated—» 

«So that was her father painting the Snow 
Bank?» I interrupted. 

«Her father is dead, my dear, as you 
would have learned if you had listened to my 
story. But he lived here a good many years 
before he died. He had made a queer mar- 
riage, old man Decker tells me, and quarreled 
with the world on account of it. He came 
here with his disputed bride. She was some- 
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body else’s wife first, I believe, and there was 
a trifling informality about the matrimonial 
exchange; but it came out all right. They 
both died, and a sweeter, fresher little thing 
than the daughter! Adamant, though—bed- 
rock, so far as we are concerned.» 

« What do you want that belongs to her?» 
I asked. «Her island, perhaps?» 

«Only right of way across it. But (that’s a 
detail» She is the owner of somethmg else we 
do want—this piece of ground,»—he looked 
about him and waved his hand,— «and all this 
above us, where our power-plant must stand. 
And our business is to persuade her to sign 
the lease, or, if she won’t lease, to sell it when 
we are ready to buy. We have to make sure 
of that piece of ground. This place is so 
confoundedly cut up with scenery and non- 
sense that there ’s not a spot available for 
our plant but this. We ’ll bridge the lagoon 
and make a landing on that point of birches 
over there.» 

« You will! And do you suppose she will 
sign a lease to empower you to wipe her off 
the face of the earth—abolish her and her 
pretty island at one fell swoop?» 

«She knows nothing yet about our designs 
upon her toy island. . We have n’t approached 
her on that. We could manage without it at 
a pinch.» 

«So good of you!» I murmured. 

« But we can’t manage without a place to 
put our power-house.» 

«She ’ll have to sign her own death-war- 
rant, of course. If you get a footing for your 
power-house you ’l] want the island next. I 
never heard of such grasping profanation.» 

« Well, if Cecy could see his way to fall 
in love with her,—I would n’t ask him to woo 
her in cold blood,—it would be a monstrous 
convenient way to settle it.» 

« Why do you say such things before her? » 
I asked Tom when we were alone. «They are 
not pretty things to say, in the first place.» 

«Have you noticed how she is always 
snubbing him? I thought it time somebody 
should try the counter-snub. He’s not solely 
dependent for the joys of life on the crumbs 
of her society.» 

« Do you suppose she cares whom he talks 
to, or whom he spends his time with?» 

« Perhaps she does n’t care. I should like 
to give her a chance to see if she cares, 
that ’s all.» 

Tom’s location notice being plain for all 
eyes to read, the mistress of the island nat- 
urally inquired what he wanted with the 
Snow Bank; and he, thinking she would see at 
once the value to her ranch of such a neigh- 
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boring enterprise, frankly told her of his 
scheme. Nothing of its scientific interest, its 
difficulties, its commercial value, even its 
benefit to herself, appealed to the little isl- 
ander. To her it was simply an attempt to 
alter and ruin the spot she loved best on 
earth; to steal her beautiful waterfall and 
carry it away in an ugly iron pipe. Whether 
the thing could be done, she did not ask her- 
self; the design was enough. Never would she 
lend herself, or anything that was hers, to 
such an impious desecration! This was her 
position, which any child might have taken in 
defense of a beloved toy; but she was holding 
it with all a woman’s force and constancy. 

I was glad of it, I said to Tom, and I 
hoped she would stand them off for all she 
was worth. But I am not really glad. What 
woman could love a waterfall better than her 
husband’s success? There are hundreds of 
waterfalls in the world, but only this one 
scheme for Tom. 

But anent this hitch, it teases me a little, 
I confess, on Kitty’s account, when Cecil 
meanders over to the island at all hours of 
the day. To be sure, it relieves Kitty of his 
company; but is she so glad, after all, to be 
relieved? 

It was last Friday, after one of Harshaw’s 
entirely frank but perfectly unexplained ab- 
sences, that he came into camp and inquired 
if there was any clam-broth left in the 
kitchen. Ireferred him to the cook. Finding 
there was, he returned to me and asked if he 
might take a tin of it to Miss Malcolm for 
her patient. 

« Who is Miss Malcolm?» I asked. But of 
course who could she be but the lady of the 
island, where he spends the greater part-6f 
his time? He was welcome to the clam-broth, 
or anything else he thought would be accept- 
able in that quarter, I said. And how was the 
patient? 

«Qh, she ’s quite bad all the time. She 
does n’t get about. I wonder if you ’d mind, 
Mrs. Daly, if I asked you to look in on her 
some day? The old creature ’s in a sad way, 
it seems to me.» 

Of course I did n’t mind, if Miss Malcolm 
did not. Harshaw seemed to feel authorized 
to assure me of that fact. So I went first 
with Tom, and then I went again alone, leav- 
ing Harshaw in the boat with Kitty. 

Miss Malcolm’s maid- or man-servant, or 
both,—for she does the work of both, and 
looks in her bed (dressed in a flannel bed- 
sack, her head tied up in an old blue knitted 
«fascinator») less like a woman than any- 
thing I ever beheld,—appears to have had a 
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mild form of grippe fever, and having never 
been sick in her life before, she thought she 
was nearing her end. My simple treatment, 
the basis of which was quinine and whisky, 
seemed to strike old Tamar favorably; and 
after the second visit there was no need to 
come again to see her. But by this time I 
was deep in the good books of her mistress, 
who knows too little of illness herself to ap- 
preciate how little has been done, by me at 
least, or how very little needed to be done 
after restoring the old woman’s confidence in 
her power to live. (The last time I saw her 
she still wore the blue fascinator, but with a 
man’s hat on top of it; she was waddling to- 
ward the cow-corral with half a haystack, it 
looked like, poised on a hay-fork above her 
head. She was certainly a credit to her 
doctor, if not to her corsétiére, she and the 
haystack being much of a figure.) 

Miss Malcolm’s innocent gratitude is most 
embarrassing, really painful, under the cir- 
cumstances, and the poor child cannot let the 
circumstances alone. She imagines I am al- 
ways thinking about Tom’s scheme. It is evi- 
dent that she is; and not being exactly a wo- 
man of the world, out of the fullness of her 
heart her mouth speaketh. That would be all 
right if she would speak to somebody else. J 
don’t want to take advantage of her grati- 
tude, as she seems determined I shall do. 

« You must think me a very strained, senti- 
mental creature,» she said to me the last time, 
«to care so much for a few old rocks and a 
little piece of foamy water.» 

I did n’t think so at all, I told her. If I had 
lived there all my life, I should feel about the 
place just as she did. 

Here she began to blush and distress her- 
self. «But think how kind you have all been 
to me! Mr. Harshaw was here every day, 
after he found how ill poor Tamar was. He 
did so many things: he lifted her, for one 
thing, and that I could n’t have done to save 
her life. And your two visits have simply 
cured her! And here I am making myself a 
stumbling-block and ruining your husband’s 
plans! » 

I said he was quite capable of taking care 
of himself. 

«Does your husband want all the water?» 
she persisted. « DoI understand that he must 
have it all?» 

[ supposed she was talking of the Snow 
Bank, and since she was determined we should 
discuss the affair in this social way, I said he 
would have to have a great deal; and I told 
her about the distance the power would have 
to be sent, and about the mines and the 
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smelters, and all the rest of it, for it was no 
use to belittle the scheme. I had got started 
unintentionally, and I saw by her face that I 
had made an impression. It is a small-fea- 
tured, rather set, colorless face, not so pretty 
as Tom pretended, but very delicate and pure; 
but now it became suddenly the face of a 
fierce little bigot, and enthusiast to boot. 

«Itshall never go through—not that scheme 
—not if—» Then she remembered to whom 
she was talking, and set her lips together, 
and two great shiny drops stood in her eyes. 

«Don’t, don’t, you child!» I said. « Don’t 
worry about their old scheme! If it must 
come it will come; but as a rule, a scheme, 
my dear, is the last thing that ever does go 
through. There’s plenty of time.» 

«But I can’t give in,» she said. «No; I 
must try to hinder it all I can. I will be 
honest with you. I like you all; of all the 
strangers who have come here I never liked 
any people better. But your husband—must 
not—set his heart on all that water! It 
does n’t belong to him.» 

« Does it belong to you, dear?» 

«The sight of it belongs to me,» she said. 
«I will not have the place all littered up 
with their pipes and power-plants. Look out 
there! Look at that! Has any one the right 
to come here and spoil such a lovely thing as 
that?» This is what it is to be the daughter 
of an artist. 

«And how about the other despoiler,» I 
asked— «the young man with the pneumatic 
pipe?» 

« The «pneumatic pipe)!» she repeated. 

««Pump, I mean. Is he to be allowed all 
over the place todo as he pleases? His scaling- 
ladders are littering up the bluffs—not that 
they incommode the bluffs any; but if I lived 
here, I should want to brush them away as I 
would sweep the cobwebs from my walls.» 

«I do not own the bluffs,» she said in a 
distant, tremulous voice. 

But the true answer to my question, as I 
surmise, was the sudden, helpless flush which 
rose, wave upon wave, covering her poor little 
face, blotting out all expression but that of 
painful girlish shame. Here, if I’m not mis- 
taken, will be found the heart of the diffi- 
culty. Miss Malcolm’s sympathies are evi- 
dently with compressed air rather than with 
electrical transmission. I shall tell Tom he 
need waste no more arguments on her. Let 
him first compound with his rival of the pump. 


I SUPPOSE there is just such a low, big moon 
as this looking in upon you where you sit, you 
little dot of a woman, lost in the piazza per- 
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spectives of the Coronado; and you might 
think small things of our present habitation 
—a little tent among the bushes, with wind- 
blown weeds against the moon, shifting their 
shadow-patterns over our canvas walls. But 
you ’d not think small things of our Sand 
Springs Fall by night, that glimmers on the 
dark cliff opposite—cliff, and noiseless, mist- 
like cataract, and the low moon throwing the 
shadow of the bluff across it, all repeated in 
the stiller, darker picture of the lagoon. | 
shall not inflict much of this sort of thing 
upon you; but the senseless beauty of it all 
gives one a heartache. Why should it be 
here, where you and I shall never see it to- 
gether—where I shall leave it soon, never 
to see it again? Tom says we are coming 
back—when the great scheme is under way. 
Ah, the scheme, the scheme! It looks very 
far away to-night, and so do some other 
schemes that I seem to have set my heart on 
unaware, foolish old woman that I am. As 
if there was only one way in this world for 
young men and women to be happy! 

Harshaw brought me your sweet letter 
yesterday. It was stage-day, and he went up 
over the bluffs to the ferry mail-box at the 
cross-roads, where the road to Shoshone Falls 
branches from the road to Bliss. 

I read to Kitty what you wrote me about 
the Garretts and their children, and the go- 
ing to New York and then to Paris. (Thank 
you so much, dear, for your prompt interest 
in my little bride that is n’t to be!) She had 
two letters of her own which she had read 
by herself, and afterward I thought she had 
been crying; but with her it is best not to 
press the note of sympathy. Neither does she 
like me to handle her affairs with gloves on, 
so to speak. So I plunged into the business 
in a matter-of-fact tone, and she replied in 
the same. Her objection is to going east to 
New York, and then to the other side. «I had 
rather stay in California,» she said, «or any- 
where in the West.» Naturally; westward lies 
the way of escape from social complications. 

She is afraid of the Percifers, and of meet- 
ing people she knows in Paris. But an offer 
like this was exceptional in this part of the 
world, I reminded her. A nurse for the boy, 
a maid, and only two little girls of eight and 
ten on her hands; and such nice people as the 
Garretts, who have been all over the world! 

« Well,» she said, «I should certainly like 
to get away from here as soon as possible. 
From here, not from you!» she added, looking 
me in the face. Her eyes were full of tears. 
We clasped hands on that. 

«What is it? Has anything else hap- 
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pened?» I asked; for I knew by her looks 
that something had. 

«Oh, dear!» she sighed, «I should so like 
to take myself and my troubles seriously once 
in a while. No sooner do I try, but something 
perfectly farcical is sure to happen. If I tell 
you this, promise me you won't laugh. It’s 
indecent for me to laugh; mama would never 
forgive me. The old dear! I ’m so fond of 
him!» 

The «old dear,» it seems, is Micky’s father 
—a very superior sort of father for such a 
son to have, but accidents will happen in the 
best-regulated families. He is a gallant 
widower of fair estate, one of those splendid 
old club-men of London; a very expensive 
article of old gentleman, with fine old-fash- 
ioned manners and morals, and a few stray 
impulses left, it would seem by what follows. 
According to the father’s code, the son has 
not conducted himself in his engagement to 
Kitty Comyn as a gentleman should. There- 
upon the head of the house goes to Miss 
Kitty’s mother and makes the amende honor- 
able by offering his hand and heart and for- 
tune to his son’s insulted bride! The mother 
is touched and pleased not a little by this 
prompt espousal of her daughter’s cause; 
and having wiped away all tears from her 
eyes, this gallant old gentleman is coming 
over to America, for the first time in his life, 
to make his proposal to the bride herself! 
He is not so old, to get down to particulars; 
sixty-three does n’t seem so old to some of 
us as it does to Miss Kitty. He is in fine 
health, I doubt not, and magnificently pre- 
served. Kitty’s mother is not at all averse, as 
I gather, to this way of settling her child’s 
difficulties. She rather pleadingly assures 
Kitty that Mr. Harshaw senior has solemnly 
sworn that this is no unpleasant duty he feels 
called on to perform; not only his honor, but 
his affections are profoundly enlisted in this 
proposal. Kitty has had for years a sacred 
place in his regard; and from thinking of her 
as a daughter absolutely after his own heart, it 
is but a step to think of her ina still nearer— 
the nearest—relation. He begs her mother to 
prepare her for no perfunctory offer of mar- 
riage, but one that warms with every day’s 
delay till he can take the dear child under 
his lifelong protection. Not to punish or to 
redress does he come, but to secure for him- 
self and posterity a treasure which his son 
had trampled under foot. Somehow we did 
not feel like laughing, after all. Kitty, | 
think, is a little frightened. She cannot 
reach her mother, even with a cable despatch, 
before this second champion will arrive. 
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«He ’s an awfully grand old fellow, you 
know. I could never talk to him as I do to 
the boys. If he thinks it his duty to marry 
me, I don’t know if I can help myself. Poor 
Uncle George! I’ve always called him «uncle) 
like his own nieces, who are all my friends. 
I never thought that I should be ‘poor-ing) 
Uncle George! But he can’t have heard yet 
of Micky’s marriage. Fancy his going down to 
the ranch to stay with Micky and that woman! 
And then for a girl like me to toss him aside, 
after such a journey and such kindness! I 
don’t know how I shall ever have courage to 
do it. There are fine women in London who 
would jump at the chance of being Mrs. Har- 
shaw—not Mrs. Micky, nor Mrs. Stephen, nor 
Mrs. Sidney, but Mrs. Harshaw, you under- 
stand?» I understood. 

« And now,» she said, producing the sec- 
ond letter, «you will laugh! And you may!» 

The envelop contained a notification, in 
due form, of the arrival from New York, 
charges not paid, of some five hundred pounds 
of second-class freight consigned to Mrs. 
Harshaw, Harshaw’s ranch, Glenn’s Ferry 
(via Bisuka). 

«These things belong to me,» said Kitty. 
«I paid for them, at least. They cost me the 
last bit of money I had that was my own. 
Mrs. Percifer, who is so clever at managing, 
persuaded me I should need them directly on 
the ranch—curtains and rugs and china, and 
heaven knows what! She nearly killed me, 
dragging me about those enormous New York 
shops. She said it would be far and away 
cheaper and better to buy them there. I 
did n’t mind about anything, I was so scared 
and homesick; I did whatever she said. She 
saw to getting them off, I suppose. That 
must have been her idea, directing them to 
Mrs. Harshaw. She thought there would be 
no Kitty Comyn, no me, when these got here. 
And there is n’t; this is not the Kitty Comyn 
who left England—six weeks, is it?—or six 
years ago! 

« How did the letter reach you?» I asked. 
We examined the envelop. It bore the post- 
mark, not of Bisuka, but of Glenn’s Ferry, 
which is the nearest post-office to the Har- 
shaw ranch. Micky’s wife had doubtless 
opened the letter, and Micky, perceiving 
where the error lay, had reinclosed, but 
some one else had directed it—the post- 
master, probably, at his request—to Kitty, 
at our camp. That was rather a nice little 
touch in Micky, that last about the direction. 

«Come, he is honest, at the least,» I said, 
«whether Mrs. Micky would have scrupled or 
not. She could claim the things if she chose.» 
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«She is quite welcome,» said Kitty. «I 
don’t know what in the world I shall do with 
them. There ’ll be boxes and bales and barrels 
—enough to bury me and all my troubles. I 
might build me a funeral pyre!» 

We fell into each other’s arms and screamed 
with laughter. 

« Kitty, we "ll have an auction,» I cried. 
«There ’s nothing succeeds like an auction 
out here. We’ll sell the things at boom prices 
—we ’ll sell everything.» 

« But the bride,» said Kitty; « you will have 
to keep the bride.» And without a moment’s 
warning, from laughing till she wept, she be- 
gan to weep in earnest. I have n’t seen her 
cry so since she came to us, not even that 
miserable first night. She struggled with 
herself, and seemed dreadfully ashamed, and 
angry with me that I should have seen her 
cry. Did she suppose I thought she was cry- 
ing because she was n’t going to be a bride, 
after all? 


«Ou, Mrs. Daly, I feel so ill!» were Kitty’s 
first words to me when I woke this morning. 
I looked her over and questioned her, and 
concluded that a sleepless night, with not 
very pleasant thoughts for company, might 
be held responsible for a good share of her 
wretchedness. 

« What were you lying awake about? Your 
new champion, Uncle George?» I asked her. 

She owned that it was. «Don’t you see, 
Mrs. Daly, mama does n’t leave room for the 
possibility of my refusing him. And if I do 
refuse him, he ’ll simply take me back to Eng- 
land, and then, between him and mama, and all 
of them, I don’t know what will happen.» 

« Kitty,» I said, «no girl who has just es- 
caped from one unhappy engagement is going 
to walk straight into another with her eyes 
wide open. I won't believe you could be so 
foolish as that.» 

«You don’t understand,» she said, « what 
the pressure will be at home—in all love and 
kindness, of course. And you don’t know 
Uncle George. He is so sure that I need him, 
he "Il force me to take him. He ’ll take me 
back to England in any case.» 

« And would you not like to go, Kitty?» 

«Ah, would n’t I! But not in that way.» 

She sat up in her flannel camp-gown, and 
began to braid up her loosened hair. 

« Kitty,» I commanded, «lie down. You 
are not to get up till luncheon.» 

«I have a plan,» she said, «and I must 
see Mr. Harshaw; he must help me carry it 
out. There is no one else who can.» 

« You have all day to see him in.» 
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«Not all day, Mrs. Daly. He must be 
ready to start to-morrow. Uncle George will 
reach Bisuka on the fifteenth, not later. 
Cecil must meet him there, first, to prepare 
him for Micky’s new arrangement, and sec- 
ond, to persuade him that he does not owe 
me an offer of marriage in consequence. Cecil 
will know how to manage it; he must know! 
I will not have any more of the Harshaws 
offering themselves as substitutes. It’s pass- 
ing strange if I cannot exist without them 
somehow.» 

It struck me that the poor child’s boast 
was a little premature, as she seemed to be 
making rather free use of one of the substi- 
tutes still, as a shield against the others; but 
it was of a piece with the rest of the comedy. 
I kept her in bed till she had had a cup of tea; 
afterward she slept a little, and about noon 
she dressed herself and gaveCecilhis audience. 
But first, at her request, I had possessed him 
with the main facts and given him aninkling of 
what was expected of him. His face changed; 
he looked as he did after his steeplechase 
the day I saw him first,—except that he was 
cleaner, — grave, excited, and resolved. He had 
taken the bit in his teeth. When substitute 
meets substitute in a cause like this! I would 
have left them to have their little talk by 
themselves, but Kitty signified peremptorily 
that she wished me to stay, with a flushed, 
appealing look that softened the nervous 
tension of her manner. 

«I would do anything on earth for you, 
Kitty,» Cecil said most gently and fervently; 
«but don’t ask me to give advice—to Uncle 
George of all men—on a question of this kind 
—unless you will allow me to be perfectly 
frank.» 

«It ’s a family question,» said Kitty, ig- 
noring his proviso. 

«I think it would get to be a personal 
question very soon between Uncle George and 
me. No; I meddled in one family question not 
very long ago. » 

«It’s very strange,» said Kitty, restlessly, 
«if you can’t help me out of this in some way. 
I cannot be so disrespectful to him, the dear 
old gentleman! I ought not to be put in such 
a position, or he either. How would you like 
it if it were your father?» 

Cecil reddened handsomely at this home 
question. «I’d have a deuce of a time to stop 
him if he took the notion, you know; it’s not 
exactly a son’s or a nephew’s business. There 
is only one way in which I can help you, Kitty. 
You must know that.» 

He had struck a different key, and his 
face was all one blush to correspond with the 
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new note in his voice. I think I never saw a 
manlier, more generous warmth of ardor and 
humility, or listened to words so simple ut- 
tered in such telling tones. 

« What way is that?» asked Kitty, coldly. 

«Forgive me! I could tell him that you 
are engaged to me.» 

«That would be a nice way—to tell him 
a falsehood! I should hope I had been humil- 
iated enough—» 

She snatched her handkerchief from her 
belt and pressed it to her burning face. I rose 
again to go. «Sit still, pray!» she murmured. 

«It need not be a falsehood, Kitty. Let 
it be anything you like. You may trust me 
not to take advantage. A nominal engage- 
ment, if you choose, just to meet this exi- 
gency; or—» 

«That would be cheating,» cried Kitty. 

«The cheat would bear a little harder on 
me than on any one else, I think.» 

«You are too good!» Kitty smiled dis- 
dainfully. «First you offer yourself to me as 
a cure, and now as a preventive.» 

«Kitty, I think you ought at least to take 
him seriously,» I remonstrated. 

«By all that ’s sacred, you ’ll find it ’s 
serious with me!» Cecil ejaculated. 

« Since when?» retorted Kitty. «How 
many weeks ago is it that I came out here 
by your contrivance to marry your cousin? Is 
that the way a man shows his seriousness? 
You sacrificed more to marry me to Micky 
than some men would to win a girl them- 
selves.» 

«I did, and for that very reason,» said 
Cecil. 

«I should like to see you prove it!» 

« Kitty, excuse me,» I interrupted. «I 
should like to ask Mr. Harshaw one question, 
if he does not mind. Do you happen to have 
that picture about you, Mr. Harshaw?» 

I thought I was looking at him very 
kindly, not at all like an inquisitor, but his 
face was set and stern. I doubt if he per- 
ceived or looked for my intention. 

«(That picture» Mrs. Daly?» he repeated. 

«The photograph of a young lady that 
you jumped into the river to save—don’t you 
remember? » 

Cecil smiled slightly, and glanced at Kitty. 
«Did I say it was a photograph of a lady?» 

«No; you did not. But do you deny that 
it was?» 

«Certainly not, Mrs. Daly. I have the 
picture with me; I always have it.» 

« And do you think that looks like serious- 
ness? To be making such protestations to 
one girl with the portrait of another in your 
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coat pocket? We have none of us forgot- 
ten, I think, that little conversation by the 
river.» 

He saw my intention now, and thanked me 
with a radiant look. «Here is the picture, 
Mrs. Daly. Whose portrait did you think it 
was? Surely you might have known, Kitty! 
This is the girl I wanted years ago, and have 
wanted ever since; but she belonged to an- 
other man, and the man was my friend. I 
tried to save that man from insulting her and 
dishonoring himself, because I thought she 
loved him. Or, if he could n’t be saved, I 
wanted to expose him and save her. And 
I risked my own honor to do it, and a great 
fool I was for my pains. But this is the last 
time I shall make a fool of myself for your 
sake, Kitty.» 

[ rose now in earnest, and I would not 
be stayed. In point of fact, nobody tried to 
stay me. Kitty was looking at her own face 
with eyes as dim as the little water-stained 
photograph she held. And Cecil was on his 
knees beside her, whispering: «I stole it from 
Micky’s room at the ranch. That was no 
place for it, anyhow. May I not have one of 
my own, Kitty?» 

I think he will get one—of his own Kitty. 


Our rival schemer, Mr. Norman Fleet, has ar- 
rived, and electrical transmission has shaken 
hands with compressed air. The millennium 
must be on the way, for never did two men 


THE END. 
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want so nearly the same thing, and yet agree 
to take each what the other does not need. 

Mr. Fleet does not «want the earth,» 
either, nor all the waters thereof; but the 
most astonishing thing is, he does n’t want 
the Snow Bank! He not only does n’t want 
it himself, but is perfectly willing that Tom 
should have it. In fact, do what we will, it 
seems to be impossible for us to tread on the 
tail of that young man’s coat. But having 
heard a little bird whisper that he is in love, 
and successfully so, I am not so surprised at 
his amiability. Neither am I altogether un- 
prepared, if the little bird’s whisper be true, 
for the fact that Miss Malcolm is becom- 
ing reconciled to Tom’s designs upon her 
beloved scenery. For the sake of consistency, 
and that pure devotion to the Beautiful, so 
rare in this sordid age, I could have wished 
that she had not weakened so suddenly; but 
for Tom’s sake I am very glad. She is clay 
in the hands of the potter, now that she 
knows my husband does not want «all the 
water,» and that his success does not mean 
the failure of Mr. Norman Fleet. 

Harshaw will take the Snow Bank scheme 
when he takes Kitty back to London. If he 
promotes it, I tell Tom, after the fashion in 
which he « boomed» Kitty’s marriage to his 
cousin, we ’re not likely to see either him or 
the Snow Bank again. But « Harshaw is all 
right,» Tom says; and I believe that the luck 


is with him. 
Mary Hallock Foote. 
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[SECOND 


| ITHERTO the most interesting features in 

the history of South Africa have been the 
relations to one another of the races that origi- 
nallyinhabitedor have recently occupied it, and 
themostdifficult problems which its future pre- 
sents arise from the relations of these races. 
Three racesare native, four are European. The 
cases of contact or conflict between European 
and aboriginal races, which have been numer- 
ous during the last four centuries, include 
those where the native race, though perhaps 
numerous, is comparatively weak, and unable 
to assimilate European civilization, or to thrive 
under European rule (a rule which has often 
been harsh), or even to survive in the presence 
of a European population occupying its coun- 
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try; those where Europeans have conquered a 
country already filled by a more or less civil- 
ized population, which is so numerous and so 
prolific as to maintain itself in their presence; 
and those in which the native race is numerous 
and strong enough to maintain itself in the 
face of Europeans, while, on the other hand, 
there is plenty of room left for a large 
European population to press in. This is 
what has happened inSouth Africa; the Dutch 
and the English settlers do not mix their blood 
with that of the natives. So far as can be 
predicted, both whites and natives will go on 
increasing, but not blending. We shall pres- 
ently see how grave are the problems to which 
this fact must in the future give rise. 
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When the Dutch fixed their first post at 
Cape Town, in 1652, with no thought either 
of colonization or of conquest, but for the 
sake of having gardens which could supply 
fresh vegetables to the scurvy-stricken crews 
of their ships sailing to the East, they found 
three native races inhabiting the country. 
One of these, the Bushmen, though few in 
numbers, were widely scattered over the 
whole of South Africa. They were nomads 
of almost the lowest kind, with a marvelous 
faculty for tracking and trapping wild arfimals, 
but neither owning cattle nor tilling the soil, 
with scarcely even a tribal organization, no 
religion, and a language consisting of a suc- 
cession of clicks. Unable to accustom them- 
selves to civilized life, driven out of some 
districts by the settlers, and in others no 
longer able to find support, owing to the ex- 
tinction of game, they are now almost extinct, 
though a few are still left in the deserts of 
the Kalahari and northern Bechuanaland. 
Before many years the only trace of their ex- 
istence will be in the remarkable drawings 
of animals with which they delighted to cover 
the smooth surfaces of rocks. These draw- 
ings, which are found all the way from the 
Zambesi to the Cape, and from Manicaland to 
the Atlantic, are executed in red and yellow 
pigments, and are often full of spirit and 
character. 

The second race was that which the Dutch 
called Hottentot. They were of a reddish or 
yellowish black hue, taller than the Bushmen, 
but with squat and seldom muscular figures— 
a thoughtless, cheerful, easy-going people, 
who roved hither and thither with their flocks 
and herds as they could find pasture. They 
were decidedly superior to the Bushmen, 
whom they hated, but quite unable to with- 
stand Europeans, and their numbers rapidly 
declined, partly from the loss of their best 
grazing-grounds, but largely, also, through 
epidemic diseases, and especially smallpox, 
which ships, touching on their way from 
India, brought into the country. They are 
now, as a distinct race, almost extinct in the 
Colony, though a good deal of their blood has 
passed into the mixed black population of 
Cape Town and its neighborhood—a popula- 
tion the other elements of which are Malays 
and west-coast negroes, the descendants of 
slaves imported in the last century. Farther 
north, on the south side of the Orange River, 
and beyond it in Namagualand, small tribes 
cognate to the Hottentots still wander over 
the dreary plains. 

Very different from these weak Bushmen 
and Hottentots was, and is, the third native 


race, those who are called Banty (a word 
meaning « people») by themselves and Kafirs 
by Europeans. The word Kafir is Arabic, 
and means an infidel (literally «one who de- 
nies»). It is applied by Mussulmans not 
merely to these South Africans, but to other 
heathen; as, for instance, by the Afghans to 
the idolaters of Kafiristan, in the Hindu-Kush 
Mountains. The Portuguese probably took 
the name from the Arabs, whom they found 
already settled on the east coast. These 
Bantu tribes—if we may class those as Ban- 
tus who speak languages of what is called 
the Bantu type—fill all East Africa from the 
regions of the Upper Nile southward. Those 
who dwell south of the Zambesi are generally 
strong and well-made men, sometimesas black 
as a Gulf of Guinea negro, sometimes verg- 
ing on a brown tint; and though they have 
the woolly hair and thick lips generally char- 
acteristic of the negro, individuals are often 
found among them whose cast of features 
suggests an admixture of Semitic blood. They 
are more prolific than the Hottentots, as well 
as physically stronger and better made, and 
they were further advanced in the arts of 
life. Some of the tribes dug out and worked 
iron and copper; all of them used iron. Their 
chief wealth lay in their cattle; horses they 
did not possess, but where the land was fit 
for tillage they cultivated it. They had no 
religion, except in a sort of magic, and that 
worship of the ghosts of ancestors which 
seems to be the most widely diffused of all 
human superstitions. Instead of a priesthood, 
there were wizards or medicine-men, often 
powerful as the denouncers of those whom 
the chief wished to put to death. Intellectu- 
ally they were very much upon the level of 
the native races of West Africa. Like them, 
they had songs and popular tales, some of 
which much resembled those that have been 
collected among the negroes of the Southern 
States of America by the ingenious author 
of «Uncle Remus,» the hare usually taking 
the place of his rabbit, and outwitting the 
stronger beasts.’ Like them, they were organ- 
ized in tribes, under chiefs, who in some 
cases enjoyed an almost absolute power, and 
in others were little more than leaders, obliged 
to consult and fall in with the wishes of their 
followers. Respect was generally paid to 
birth, and there existed a kind of law, con- 
sisting of customs handed down by tradition. 
All the tribes were accustomed to war, and, 


1 Several collections of Kafir folklore exist: the latest 
being the interesting « Contes Populaires des Bassoutos,” 
of Mr. E. Jacottet, a Swiss scholar, stationed as a mis- 
sionary in Basutoland. 
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indeed, lived in a state of almost perpetual 
intertribal hostility. 

Of the history of South Africa before the 
Europeans came virtually nothing is known. 
The recollections of savages seldom go back 
further than three or four generations; and 
these Bantu peoples know nothing of their 
past beyond vague traditions that they came 
from the North. When the Portuguese set- 
tled on the east coast they found Kafir tribes 
established there from Natal northward, 
though there is reason to believe that large 
tracts in the interior, such as Basutoland 
and the Orange Free State, now occupied by 
Bantu tribes, were then wandered over by 
Bushmen only. One gleam of light, and one 
only, struggles through the darkness that 
covers the earlier times—the times which 
some one has called those of prehistoric his- 
tory in South Africa. It would seem that, at 
some far distant date, a people more civilized 
than any of the present Kafir tribes had pene- 
trated into the region we now call Mashona- 
land, and had maintained itself there for a 
considerable period. Remains of gold-work- 
ings are found in many parts of that country, 
and even as far as the southwestern part of 
Matabeleland—remains which show that min- 
ing must have been carried on, by primitive 
methods, no doubt, but still upon a scale 
larger than we can well deem within the 
capabilities of the Kafir tribes as we now see 
them. There are, moreover, in these regions, 
and usually not far from some old gold-work- 
ing, pieces of ancient building executed with 
a neatness and finish, as well as with an at- 
tempt at artistic effect, which are entirely 
absent from the rough walls, sometimes of 
loose stones, sometimes plastered with mud, 
which the Kafirs build to-day. These old 
buildings are, with one exception, bits of 
wall inclosing forts or residences. They are 
constructed of small blocks of the granite of 
the country, carefully trimmed to be of one 
size, and are usually ornamented with a sim- 
ple pattern, such as the so-called « herring- 
bone» pattern. The one exception is to be 
found in the ruins of Zimbabwe, in south- 
ern Mashonaland. Here a wall thirty feet 
high, and from six to twelve or fourteen feet 
thick, incloses a large elliptical space, filled 
with other buildings, some of which appa- 
rently were intended for the purposes of 
worship. There are no inscriptions of any 
kind, and few objects, except some rudely 
carved heads of birds, to supply any indica- 
tion as to the ethnological affinities of the 
people who erected this building, or as to the 
nature of their worship. Such indications as 
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we have, however, suggest that it was some 
form of nature worship, including the worship 
of the sun. We know from other sources (in- 
cluding the Egyptian monuments and the Old 
Testament) that there was from very early 
times a trade between the Red Sea and some 
part of East Africa; and as we know also 
that the worship of natural forces and of the 
sun prevailed among the early Semites, the 
view that the builders of Zimbabwe were of 
Arab or some other Semitic stock, is at least 
highly plausible. Two things are quite clear 
to every one who examines the ruins, and 
compares them with the smaller fragments 
of ancient building already mentioned. Those 
who built Zimbabwe were a race much su- 
perior to the Bantu tribes, whose mud huts 
are now to be found not far from these still 
strong and solid walls; and those other re- 
mains scattered through the country were 
either the work of that same superior race, 
or, at any rate, were built in imitation of 
their style and under the influence they had 
left. But whether this race was driven out, 
or peaceably withdrew, or became by degrees 
absorbed and lost in the surrounding Bantu 
population, we have no data for conjecture. 
If they came from Arabia they must have 
come more than twelve centuries ago, before 
the days of Mohammed; for they were evi- 
dently not Mussulmans, and it is just as easy 
to suppose that they came in the days of 
Solomon, fifteen centuries earlier. 

It is this mystery which makes the ruins of 
Zimbabwe, the solitary archeological curi- 
osity of South Africa, so impressive. The 
ruins are not grand, nor are they beautiful. 
They are simple almost to rudeness. It is the 
loneliness of the landscape where they stand, 
and still more the complete darkness which 
surrounds their origin, their object, and their 
history, that givestothemtheiruniqueinterest. 

For us the curtain rises upon the Kafir 
peoples when the Dutch settlers, spreading 
slowly eastward from the neighborhood of the 
Cape, came into contact, and presently into 
conflict, with them. Hostilities first broke 
out in 1779, and in the century that followed 
there are reckoned no fewer than nine Kafir 
wars. The natives fought with a fierceness 
comparable to that of North American In- 
dians; and though less skilled in the arts 
of ambush and surprise, they were not less 
swift in their movements, or less fearless in 
meeting death. Had the policy of the colo- 
nial government been firmer and more consis- 
tent, much fighting and suffering might have 
been saved; yet some of its errors were due 
to a desire to deal gently with the natives, 
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and to stop an advance of conquest which 
we now perceive was inevitable. The worst 
blunder was committed in 1879, when Sir 
Bartle Frere attacked a native power more 
formidable than any which had yet been en- 
countered by British troops—that of the Zulus. 
The Zulus are a branch of 
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' The first to come were the men of Portugal, 
then in the fresh springtime of its power, Bar- 
tholomew Diaz discovered the Cape of Storms, 
as he called it, in 1486; and after Vasco da 
Gama, in 1497-98, had traced the southeast 
coast as far as Sofala (a little to the south 





the Bantu race, eminent for 
their courage, their physi- 
cal strength, and their ab- 
solute submission to their 
king. Tshaka, the able and 
relentless chief who reigned 
for about twenty years, and 
was murdered by his bro- 
thers in 1828, had by his 
force of will, his military tal- 
ents, and the systemof strict 
drill and discipline which 
he introduced, subdued all 
his neighbors, and devas- 
tated vast tracts of coun- 
try, slaughtering or chasing 
away their inhabitants. His 
nephew, Cetewayo, when 
the war broke out in 1879, 
was at the head of an army 
of 30,000 men, and inflicted 
a serious defeat upon the 
British forces before he 














was finally overthrown and 
his country brought under 
British sway. After his fall 
there remained only two strong native king- 
doms south of the Zambesi. One of these 
kingdoms, that of Lo Bengula, king of the 
Matabele, was conquered in 1893 by the Bri- 
tish South African Company; and the other, 
that of Gungunhana, whose territories lay 
northeast of the Transvaal State, has within 
the last six months (December, 1895, and 
January, 1896) perished at the hands of the 
Portuguese. With many tribes there has been 
no fighting at all. Awed by the boldness of the 
white man, these less warlike tribes accepted 
the rule of the intruding settlers with scarcely 
a murmur, and, in many cases, looked on them 
as protectors. Nearly all the hard fighting in 
South Africa has been with the Zulus, to whom 
the Matabele belong ethnologically, and with 
the Xosa clans on the south coast, while the 
Bechuanas and Ba-Rolongs and the Tongas, 
and the tribes of Mashonaland as far as the 
Zambesi, have, as a rule, submitted promptly 
and quietly. 

Let us now take up the thread of history as 
it affects the four European nations who have 
appropriated parts of South Africa, the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch, the English,andtheGermans. 


For the location of railways we are indebted to a map kindly lent 
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of the modern port of Beira), the Portuguese 
established settlements at that place, and 
farther to the north of it, and thence carried 
on a considerable trade with the natives, 
chiefly in gold brought down from the mines 
of Mashonaland. However, the unhealthiness 
of the flat country which lies between the 
coast and the interior plateau checked their 
projects of exploration and conquest. Indi- 
vidual traders, and sometimes missionaries 
also, penetrated far into. the interior, and 
articles which the Portuguese must have 
brought to Africa, such as fragments of In- 
dian and Chinese pottery, and even, in one or 
two instances, small cannon, have been found 
many hundreds of miles from the seaboard. 
But, on the whole, the Portuguese exerted 
little influence on the country and its inhabi- 
tants. The white population remained very 
small, and it became degraded by intermar- 
riage with the Kafirs; for in Africa, as well 
as in Brazil, the Portuguese have shown little 
of that contempt for the native blacks, and 
aversion to a mixing of their blood with the 
latter, which has been so generally character- 
istic of the Dutch and the English. During 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
colonizing force of Portugal declined with the 
decline of her European power. She made 
no further efforts to explore, and even aban- 
doned some of her stations on the Zambesi. 
She remained, however, undisturbed in her 
possessions till a few years ago, when a ques- 
tion arose between her and Great Britain re- 
garding the right to Delagoa Bay, a port the 
value of which, as the only deep-water harbor 
fit for large vessels along the whole stretch of 
the southeast coast south of Beira, was now 
generally perceived. President MacMahon, to 
whom as arbitrator the controversy was re- 
ferred, decided in favor of Portugal. Subse- 
quently Germany appeared as a formidable 
neighbor on the north, while boundary dis- 
putes arose with the British settlers who in 
1890 had occupied the jnland country to the 
west. Thus the Portuguese frontier, which 
had been very uncertain, has now become 
defined. It includes a vast area, but in that 
area the number of white men, or even of 
semi-civilized half-breeds, is so small that, 
although some fitful efforts have been made 
by the Mozambique Company, little or no 
progress ih occupying or improving the coun- 
try can be recorded. Portugal sends no emi- 
grants to Africa. Her government, now hard 
pressed for money, cannot find the sums 
needed to develop her African territories, 
nor is there private capital in Portugal to 
supplement the weakness of the government. 
The Beira Railway and the Delagoa Bay Rail- 
way (of which more anon) have both been 
built by foreign companies. Practically Por- 
tugal may be looked on as an extinct force in 
South Africa. Even those who, knowing the 
Portuguese at home, appreciate their many fine 
qualitiés, may fear that probably their do- 
minions, under the operation of those natural 
forces which, in politics, as in the animal and 
vegetable worlds, displace the weaker stocks, 
will ultimately pass to some other race and 
power, or be divided among contending claim- 
ants. Even to-day the trade with Portuguese 
Kast Africa isin the hands of German and Brit- 
ish houses, andthe once famous flagof Portugal 
tioats only over some small war-vessels. 

The history of the second European race 
that entered South Africa presents a singu- 
lar contrast to that of the first. All that the 
Portuguese accomplished was accomplished 
within the century after their arrival. There- 
after their power and their spirit waned, and 
when, a few years ago, the advent of Gér- 
man and English competitors roused them, 
neither the mother country nor the colonists 
proved able to rise to the emergency. The 
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Dutch, on the other hand, arriving on the scene, 
a century and a half later, advanced very 
slowly for many years. But they grew up a 
hardy and enduring stock, stern, self-reliant, 
tenacious. When Holland was forced to aban- 
don them their national spirit survived. Mis- 
fortunes have not extinguished it; trials have 
tempered it like toughened steel; it is to-day 
a factor of prime significance in the compli- 
cated play of political forces. 

From the time of the first Dutch settlement 
at Cape Town, in 1652, till Holland lost the 
country, in 1795, Cape Colony was governed 
by the Dutch East India Company, which had 
occupied it originally only as a half-way house 
to India, and had never taken any keen in- 
terest in it, because it produced no revenue 
comparable to that drawn from Java and the 
Eastern trade. The usual defects of admin- 
istration by a trading company had shown 
themselves, and the colonists had frequently 
murmured, sometimes protested, and once or 
twice nearly rebelled, against the corruption 
or oppression of their governors. They were 
free-spirited and unsubmissive by a triple 
right. They were the children of those Hol- 
landers who had resisted Philip Il. of Spain, 
and of those Huguenots who had been ex- 
pelled by Louis XIV. of France. They were 
Presbyterians in church government and Cal- 
vinists in doctrine, apt, like the Scotch, to 
carry the republicanism of their church pol- 
ity into civil affairs; and they lived, most of 
them, an isolated life on the edge of a vast 
wilderness, forced by their circumstances to 
be bold and self-reliant, and seldom brought 
into contact with any authority. In 1779, 
when there were probably only some five or 
six thousand adult males in the whole coun- 
try, they had been so roused by the news 
from America of the success of the colonists 
there against Britain as to send delegates to 
Holland, to demand representation in the gov- 
ernment of the colony; and in 1795 two com- 
munities, discontented with the administra- 
tion of the then insolvent company, threw 
off its yoke, and without overtly renouncing 
their connection with Holland, established 
petty republics. The advent of an English 
force, which in the same year occupied Cape 
Town, suppressed these movements. England 
had by this time become the strongest power 
in India, and the possession of such a naval 
station as the Cape on the road to her East- 
ern dominions was, therefore, of the great- 
est consequence to her during the great war 
which was then raging with France. The 
Prince of Orange, who had been driven out 
of Holland by the French, authorized her to 
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occupy the Cape, and, though a show of re- 
sistance was made by the colonial authorities, 
his orders and the internal discontent which 
prevailed with the rule of the Dutch East 
India Company facilitated the British con- 
quest. By the peace of Amiens, in 1802, the 
colony was handed back to the Dutch; but 
next year the war broke out afresh, and early 
in 1806 the English retook the colony, which, 
in 1814, was by treaty finally transferred to 
them by the restored Prince of Orange. 
There were, in 1806, only 27,000 white 
people, counting women and children, in the 
colony, and nearly all of these spoke Dutch, 
for the descendants of the Huguenots had 
long since lost their French. No people likes 
being handed over to the government of a 
different race, and the British administration 
in the colony in those days was of course, 
though restrained by English law, necessarily 
somewhat autocratic, because no representa- 
tive institutions had ever existed at the Cape. 
Still, things promised well for the future 
peace and ultimate fusion of the Dutch and 
English races. They were branches of the 
same Low German stock, separated by four- 
teen hundred years of separate history, but 
similar in the fundamental bases of their re- 
spective characters. Both were attached to 
liberty, and the British had, indeed, enjoyed 
at home a much fuller measure of it than the 
Dutch. Both professed the Protestant re- 
ligion, and the Dutch were less tolerant to- 
ward Roman Catholics than the English. The 
two languages retained so much resemblance 
that it was easy for an Englishman to learn 
Dutch and for a Dutchman to learn English. 
An observer might have predicted that the 
two peoples would soon, by intercourse and 
by intermarriage, melt into one, as Dutch 
and English had done in New York. At first 
it seemed as if this would certainly come to 
pass. The first two British governors were 
men of high character, whose administration 
gave little ground for complaint to the old 
inhabitants. Local institutions were scarcely 
altered. The official use of the Dutch lan- 
guage was maintained. Intermarriage began, 
and the social relations of the few English 
with the many Dutch were friendly. In 1820 
the British government sent out about five 
thousand emigrants from England and Scot- 
land, who settled in the thinly occupied coun- 
try on the eastern border of the colony, and 
from that time on there was a steady, though 
never copious, influx of British settlers, 
through whose presence the use of the Eng- 
lish language increased. 
Before long, however, this fair promise of 
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peace and union was overclouded, and the 
causes which checked the fusion of the races 
in thecolony, and created two Dutch republics 
beyond its limits, have had such momentous 
results that they need to be clearly stated. 

The first was to be found in the character 
of the Dutch population. They were farmers, 
a few dwelling in villages and cultivating the 
soil, but the majority, being stock-farmers, 
lived scattered over a wide expanse of country; 
for the thinness of the pasture had made the 
stock-farms very large. They saw little of 
one another, and nothing of those who dwelt 
in the few towns which the colony possessed. 
They were ignorant, strongly attached to 
their old habits, impatient of any control. 
The opportunities for intercourse between 
them and the British were thus so few that 
the two races acquired very little knowledge 
of each other, and the process of social 
fusion was extremely slow. 

A second cause was the unwisdom of the 
British authorities in altering (between 1825 
and 1828) the old system of local government, 
and substituting English for Dutch as the 
language to be used in official documents and 
legal proceedings. A third arose out of the 
wars with the Kafirs on the eastern border; 
for the farmers thought that the government 
had not sufficiently protected them, and had, 
in misapprehension or weakness, restored to 
the aborigines land which ought to have been 
added to the colony. These complaints had 
some foundation. 

But the main grievance arose out of those 
native and color questions which have ever 
since continued to trouble South Africa. Ne- 
groes had been brought as slaves to the col- 
ony as early as 1658, and when Britain ac- 
quired it, in 1806, there were about 30,000, 
a number exceeding that of the white popu- 
lation. The usual consequences of slavery, 
the degradation of labor, and the notion that 
the black man has no rights against the 
white, had followed. When, in 1828, Hotten- 
tots and other free colored people were 
placed by governmental ordinance on an 
equal footing with whites as regards private 
civil rights, the colonists were profoundly 
disgusted, and their exasperation was in- 
creased by the charge of ill-treating the na- 
tives frequently brought against them by the 
British missionaries. Finally, in 1834, the 
British Parliament passed a statute emanci- 
pating the slaves throughout all the British 
colonies, and awarding a sum of £20,000,000 
sterling as compensation to the slave-owners. 
The part of this sum allotted to Cape Colony 
was considerably below the value of the 
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slaves held there, and, as the compensation 
was made payable in London, many slave- 
owners sold their claims at inadequate prices. 
The irritation produced by the loss thus suf- 
fered, intensifying the already existing dis- 
content, set up a ferment among the Dutch 
farmers. Many resolved to quit the colony al- 
together and to go into the wilderness, where 
they might live as they pleased, maintaining 
those old ways to which they clung so closely. 
They were the more disposed to this course, 
because they knew that the wars and con- 
quests of Tshaka, the ferocious Zulu king, had 
exterminated the Kafir population through 
parts of the interior, which therefore stood 
open to European settlement. Thus the great 
trek, as the Dutch call it,—the great emi- 
gration, or secession, as we should say,—of 
the Dutch Boers began in 1836, twenty-five 
years before another question of color and 
slavery brought about a still greater seces- 
sion on the other side of the Atlantic. 

If the reader will measure from Cape Towna 
distance of about 450 miles to the east (to the 
mouth of the Great Fish River), and about the 
same distance to the north-northeast (to where 
the towns of Middleburg and Colesberg now 
stand), he will obtain a pretty fair idea of 
the limits of European settlement in 1836. 


The outer parts of this area toward the 
north and east were very thinly peopled, and 
beyond them there was a vast wilderness, 
into which only two or three hunters had 
penetrated, though some few farmers had 
driven their flocks and herds into the fringe 
of it in search of fresh pastures during the 


summer. The regions still farther to the 
north and northeast were almost entirely un- 
explored. They were full of wild beasts, and 
were occupied here and there by native tribes, 
some, like the various branches of the Zulu 
race, eminently fierce and warlike. Large 
tracts, however, were believed to be empty 
and desolate, owing to the devastations 
wrought during his twenty years of reign by 
Tshaka, who had been murdered eight years 
before. Of the existence of mineral wealth 
no one dreamed. But it was believed that 
there was good grazing land to be found on 
the uplands that lay north of the great 
Quathlamba Range (where now the map 
shows the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal Republic); more to the south lay the ter- 
ritory we now call Natal. It was described 
by those who had explored it as fertile and 
well watered, a country fit both for tillage 
and for pasture; but wide plains and high 
mountains had to be crossed to reach it by 
land, and close to it on the north was the 
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main body of the Zulu nation, under King 
Dingaan. 

Into this vast wilderness did the farmers 
propose to set forth; and whatever one may 
think of some of the motives that prompted 
their emigration, it is impossible not to ad- 
mire their strenuous and valiant spirit. They 
were a religious people, knowing no book 
but the Bible, and they deemed themselves, 
like many another religious people at a like 
crisis of their fortunes, to be under the spe- 
cial protection of Heaven. The colonial govern- 
ment saw with concern the departure of so 
many useful subjects. But it was advised that 
it had no legal right to stop them; so it stood 
by silently, while party after party of emi- 
grants— each householder with his wife and 
his little ones, his flocks and his herds and 
all his goods—took its slow way from the 
eastern or northern parts of the colony, up 
the slopes of the coast range, and across the 
passes that lead into the high plateau behind. 
They traveled in large, covered wagons drawn 
by eight or ten yoke of oxen, and they were 
obliged to travel in parties of no great size 
lest their cattle should exhaust the pasture 
along the track they followed. There was, 
however, a general concert of plan among 
them, and most of the smaller groups united 
at spots previously fixed upon for a rendez- 
vous. All the men were armed, for the needs 
of defense against the Bushmen, and the pas- 
sion for killing game, had made the farmers 
expert in the use of the rifle. As marksmen 
they were unusually steady and skilful, and in 
the struggle that followed nothing but their 
marksmanship saved them. Few now survive 
of those who took part in this great trek, but 
among them is Paul Krueger, now President 
of the South African Republic, who, then a 
boy of ten, followed his father’s cattle as they 
were driven forward across the prairie. 

I have not space to tell, save in the brief- 
est outline, the striking and romantic story 
of the wanderings of the emigrant Boers 
and their conflicts with the native tribes. 
The first party, like the first host of crusa- 
ders that started for the East at the end of 
the eleventh century, perished miserably. 
They penetrated far to the northeast, into 
what is now the territory of the Transvaal 
Republic. Some were cut off by the natives; 
some, reduced to a mere handful by fever and 
by the loss of their cattle,—for they had ven- 
tured into the lower country to the southeast 
of the mountains,—made their way to the 
coast at Delagoa Bay. Another party, formed 
by the union of a number of smaller bodies 
at Thaba ’Ntshu, a conspicuous mountain in 
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the Orange Free State, visible in the eastern 
horizon from the present town of Bloemfon- 
tein, advanced thence to the north, and pres- 
ently came in contact with a redoubtable 
branch of the Zulu race, famous in later his- 
tory under the name of Matabele. This tribe 
was then. ruled by the chief Mosilikatse, a 
warrior of great energy and talent, who had 
subdued the surrounding tribes, though him- 
self unable to withstand the main Zulu nation, 
which, under Dingaan, was living farther to 
the south. The Matabele provoked war by 
falling upon and destroying a detachment of 
the emigrants. Intruders the latter doubtless 
were, but, as the Matabele themselves had 
slaughtered without mercy the weaker Kafir 
tribes, the Boers might think they need not 
feel any compunction in dealing out the like 
measure to their antagonists. And, in point 
of fact, the Boers seem all through to have 
treated the natives much as Israel treated 
the natives of Canaan, and to have conceived 
themselves to have Old Testament authority 
for occupying the territories of the heathen, 
and reducing them by the sternest methods 
to serfdom or submission. They attacked 
Mosilikatse northwest of where now the 
town of Mafeking stands, and defeated his 
vastly superior force with so great a slaugh- 
ter that he fled northward far away beyond 
the Limpopo River, and fell like a thunder- 
storm upon the tribes who dwell between 
that stream and the Zambesi, killing many 
and making slaves of the rest. Here, with 
the king’s kraal of Buluwayo for its capital, 
was established the kingdom of the Matabele, 
which remained as a terror to its neighbors 
till, in its turn, destroyed by Dr. Jameson and 
the British South Africa Company in 1893. 
It was a curious chain of events that, in 1837, 
brought fire and slaughter so suddenly upon 
the peoples of the Zambesi Valley. As the 
conflicts of nomad warriors along the Great 
Wall of China set a-going a movement which, 
propagated from tribe to tribe, ended by pre- 
cipitating the Goths upon the Roman Empire, 
and brought Alaric to the Salarian Gate, so 
the weakness of the French monarchy, in- 
ducing the Revolution and the consequent 
war with England, carried the English to the 
Cape, threw the Boers upon the Matabele, and 
at last hurled the savage hosts of Mosilikatse 
on the helpless Makololo. 

The defeat and expulsion of the Matabele 
left the vast territories between the Orange 
River and the Limpopo in the hands of the 
Boer immigrants. Within these territories 
those small and rude communities began to 
grow up, which have ripened, as we shall 
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presently see, into the two Dutch republics 
of our own time. But, meanwhile, a larger 
and better organized body of Boers turned 
southeastward across the Quathlamba Moun- 
tains, and descended into the richer and 
warmer country between those mountains 
and the Indian Ocean. This region had been 
shortly before depopulated by the invasions 
of Tshaka, and now contained scarce any 
native inhabitants. A few Englishmen were 
settled on the inlet then called Port Natal, 
where now the prosperous town of Durban 
lies beneath the villas and orchards of Berea, 
and were maintaining there a sort of provi- 
sional republic, for the British government 
was still hesitating whether it should occupy 
the port. The Boer leaders, thinking it well 
to propitiate the Zulu king Dingaan, whose 
power overshadowed the country, proceeded 
to his kraal to obtain from him a formal grant 
of land. The grant was made, but next day 
the treacherous tyrant, offering them some 
native beer as a sort ‘of stirrup-cup before 
their departure, suddenly bade his men fall 
upon and «kill the wizards.» The whole Boer 
party perished, and a body of emigrants not 
far distant was similarly surprised and mas- 
sacred by a Zulu army of overwhelming 
strength. These cruelties roused the rest of 
the emigrants to reprisals, and, after several 
engagements, the combined forces of the 
Boers and of a brother of Dingaan, who had 
rebelled against him, and had detached a large 
part of the Zulu warriors, drove Dingaan out 
of Zululand. Panda, the rebel brother, was 
installed king in his stead, as a sort of vas- 
sal to the Boer government, and the Boers 
founded a city, and began to portion out the 
land. But their action had meanwhile excited 
the displeasure of the government of Cape 
Colony. Though it had not followed them into 
the deserts of the interior, it had not there- 
fore ceased to consider them British subjects. 
Their attempt to establish a new white state 
on the coast became a matter of serious con- 
cern, and as the government considered itself 
the general protector of the natives, and in- 
terested in maintaining the Kafirs between 
them and the colony, their attacks on the 
Kafirs who lived to the west of them, toward 
the colony, could not be permitted to pass 
unchecked. The British government, accord- 
ingly, though unwilling to assume fresh re- 
sponsibilities (for in those days it was gener- 
ally believed that the colonial possessions of 
Britain were already too extensive), thought 
itself bound to assert its authority over Port 
Natal and the country behind as far as the 
mountains. The Boer emigrants resisted, but, 
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after a short war, made their submission in 
1843, after a warm but ineffectual protest 
against the principle of equal civil rights for 
whites and blacks laid down by the British 
government. The colony of Natal was then 
constituted, first as a dependency of Cape 
Colony, afterward, in 1856, as a separate 
colony. A part of the Boers remained in it, but 
the majority recrossed the mountains (some 
forthwith, some five years later), with their 
goods and their cattle, and joined the mass 
of their fellow-emigrants who had remained 
on the plateaus of the interior. Meanwhile 
an immense influx of Kafirs repopulated the 
country, and in it the blacks are now ten times 
as numerous as the whites. Thus ended the 
Dutch Republic of Natalia, after six years of 
troubled life. While it was fighting with the 
Zulus on the east, and other Kafirs on the 
west, it was torn by intestine quarrels, and 
unable to compel the obedience of its own 
citizens. But its victories over Dingaan’s 
armies were feats of arms as remarkable as 
any South Africa has seen. 

Hardly less troubled was the lot of the 
emigrants who had scattered themselves over 
the wide uplands that lie between the Orange 
River and the Limpopo. They too were en- 
gaged in incessant wars with the native tribes, 
who were, however, less formidable than the 
Zulus, and much cattle-lifting went on upon 
both sides. Only one native tribe and one 
native chief stand out from the confused 
tangle of petty raids and forays which makes 
up (after the expulsion of the Matabele) the 
earlier annals of the northern Boer commu- 
nities. This chief was the famous Moshesh, 
to speak of whose career I shall digress for 
a moment from the thread of this narrative. 
The Kafir races have produced within this 
century three really remarkable men—men 
who, like Toussaint l’Ouverture in Hayti, and 
Kamehameha I. in Hawaii, will go down in his- 
tory as instances of the gifts that sometimes 
show themselves even among the most back- 
ward races. Tshaka, the Zulu, was a warrior 
of extraordinary energy and ambition, whose 
power of organization enabled him to raise 
the Zulu army within a few years to a per- 
fection of drill and discipline and a swiftness 
of movement which made them irresistible, 
except by Europeans. Khama, the chief who 
still reigns among the Bechuanas, has been a 
social reformer and administrator of wonder- 
ful judgment, tact, and firmness, who has kept 
his people in domestic peace, and protected 
them from the dangerous influences which 
white civilization usually brings with it, and 
especially from strong drink, while at the same 
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time helping them skilfully onward toward 
such improvements as their character admits. 
Moshesh, chief of the Basutos, was born in 
the end of the last century. He belonged to 
a small clan which had suffered severely in 
the wars caused by the conquests of Tshaka, 
whose attacks upon the tribes nearest him had 
driven them upon other tribes, and brought 
slaughter and confusion upon the whole of 
southeastern Africa. Though only a younger 
son, his enterprise and courage soon made 
himaleader. Adherents gathered about him. 
The progress of his power was aided by the 
skill he showed in selecting a residence and 
stronghold. In what is now Basutoland, about 
twelve miles south of the Caledon River, there 
is a flat-topped hill, called Thaba Bosiyo, 
nearly two miles long, and from half a mile 
to a quarter of a mile wide. It rises some 600 
feet from the broad valley beneath, and is 
fenced all about by precipitous cliffs of white 
sandstone—cliffs not very lofty, but so con- 
tinuously abrupt that at three points only can 
an ascent be made, and even in these points 
only bya steep and narrow track. The level top 
of the hill is grass-covered, and watered by 
several springs. Here Moshesh fixed himself, 
and in this impregnable stronghold he resisted 
repeated sieges by his native enemies and by 
the emigrant Boers. On one occasion, in the 
war which began in 1865, a storming party 
of the latter had climbed the path by which 
the easiest access was to be obtained—a path 
leading up a cleft which the decomposition of 
a greenstone dike, traversing the sandstone 
rock, had formed. They were within thirty 
yards of the open top of the hill when their 
leader fell, pierced by a bullet from one of 
the few guns which Moshesh possessed. The 
storming party halted, and then fell back, and 
the siege was shortly afterward abandoned. 
The exploits of Moshesh against his native 
foes soon brought adherents to him, and 
he became the head of that powerful tribe, 
largely formed out of the fragments of other 
tribes scattered and shattered by war, which 
is now called the Basuto. Unlike most Kafir 
warriors, he was singularly free from cruelty, 
and ruled his own people with a mildness 
which made him liked as well as respected. In 
1832 he had the foresight to invite mission- 
aries to come and settle among his people, and 
the following year saw the establishment of the 
mission of the Evangelical Society of Paris, 
the members of which, some of them French, 
some Swiss, some Scotch, have been the most 
potent factors in the subsequent history of 
the Basuto nation. When the inevitable col- 
lision between the Basutos and the white men 
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arrived, Moshesh was substantially aided by 
the advice of the missionaries, and partly 
through their counsels, partly from his own 
prudence, did his best to avoid any fatal 
breach with the British government. Never- 
theless he was several times engaged in war 
with the Boers, and once had to withstand 
the attack of a strong British force, led by 


the governor of Cape Colony. But his tact- ° 


ful diplomacy made him a match for any 
European opponent, and carried him through 
every political danger. When this British 
army had suffered a reverse in a somewhat 
imprudent movement made against him, 
Moshesh, instead of renewing the combat, 
seized the moment to propose terms of peace 
and friendship, which, while they extricated 
his antagonist from an annoying position, 
raised his own reputation higher than ever, 
and secured the subsequent good-will of the 
colonial authorities. Moshesh “died, full of 
years and honor, about twenty-five years ago, 
having built up, out of the dispersed rem- 
nants of broken tribes, a nation which, under 
the guiding hand of the missionaries, and 
latterly of the British government also, has 
made greater progress in civilization and 
Christianity than any other Kafir race. 

I return from this digression to trace the 
fortunes of the emigrant Boers who had re- 
mained on the north side of the Quathlamba 
range, or had returned thither from Natal. 
In 1843 they numbered not more than 15,000 
persons all told, possibly less; for, though 
fresh emigrants from the colony had joined 
them, many had perished in the native wars. 
They were scattered over an area 700 miles 
long and 300 miles wide—an area bounded on 
the southeast by the Quathlamba mountain 
chain, but on the north and west divided by 
no natural limit from the great plain which 
stretches west to the Atlantic and north to 
the Zambesi. To have established any kind 
of government over so wide a territory would 
have been in any case difficult. But the very 
qualities which had enabled them with so 
much success to carry out their exodus from 
Cape Colony, and their campaigns of conquest 
against the natives, made the task of gov- 
ernment still more difficult. They were self- 
reliant and « individualistic » to excess; they 
loved not only independence, but isolation; 
they were resolved to make their government 
absolutely popular, and were little disposed to 
brook the control even of those authorities 
they had themselves created. It was only 
for warlike expeditions, for which they had 
contracted a great taste, that they could be 
brought together, and only to their leaders in 
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war that they would yield obedience. Very 
few had taken to agriculture, and the half- 
nomadic life of stock-farmers, each pastur- 
ing his cattle over great tracts of country, 
confirmed their dissociative instincts. How- 
ever, the necessities of defense against the 
natives, and a common spirit of hostility to 
the claims of sovereignty which the British 
government had never renounced, kept them 
together. Thus several small republican com- 
munities grew up, each with its Volksraad, or 
popular assembly, held together by a sort of 
loosely federative tie, which rested rather in 
a common understanding than upon any legal 
instruments. In the northeast, beyond the 
Vaal River, these communities, while dis- 
tracted by internal feuds chiefly arising from 
personal or family enmities, were left undis- 
turbed by the colonial authorities. Those 
authorities, as I have already observed, were 
in those days, under orders received from 
home, anxious rather to contract than to 
extend the sphere of British influence, and 
would have cared little for what happened 
far out in the wilderness but for the native 
troubles which the presence of the Boers in- 
duced. At last, in 1852, the then governor of 
Cape Colony concluded at Sand River a con- 
vention with the commandant and delegates 
of the Boers living beyond the Vaal, by which 
the British government « guaranteed to the 
emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal River the 
right to manage their own affairs, and to gov- 
ern themselves according to their own laws, 
without any interference on the part of the 
British government,» subject to a condition 
that slavery should not be permitted or prac- 
tised by the farmers in the country north of 
the Vaal River. From this convention the 
South African Republic, afterward slowly 
formed out of the small communities which 
then divided the country, dates its indepen- 
dence. Two years later a similar convention, 
signed at Bloemfontein in February, 1854, 
declared the independence from the British 
crown of the inhabitants of the country 
nearer the colony between the Orange and 
Vaal rivers. In this country, then called 
the Orange River Sovereignty, thecolonial gov- 
ernment had exercised practical control, and 
six years before (in 1848) it had defeated in 
battle an army of the farmers who endeavored 
to resist that authority. Moreover, whereas 
the farmers beyond the Vaal were nearly all 
of pure Boer stock, those in the Orange River 
Sovereignty were mixed with English settlers, 
and from their proximity to the colony were 
much less averse to the British connection. 
In fact, a large part of them—though it is 
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not now easy to discover the exact propor- 
tion—warmly resisted the proposal of the 
British government to withdraw, and inde- 
pendence had to be forced on them against 
their will. The authorities of the colony and 
the colonia! office at home were, however, in- 
exorable. They saw no use in keeping terri- 
tories which involved great cost of defense 
against native raids, and from which little 
benefit was then expected. Hardly any no- 
tice was taken in Great Britain of the Sand 
River Convention, and when, at the instance 
of delegates sent home by those who in the 
Orange River territory desired to remain sub- 
ject to the British crown, a motion was made 
in the House of Commons asking the Queen 
to reconsider the renunciation of her sover- 
eignty over that territory, the motion found no 
support, and had to be withdrawn. Solittledid 
Englishmen then care for that South African 
dominion which they have subsequently be- 
come so eager to develop and extend. 

From the convention of 1854 dates the 
beginning of the Orange Free State, which, 
increased by the acquisition of new terri- 
tories in the south, has ever since remained 
perfectly independent and at peace with the 
British colonies. Its only serious troubles 
have arisen from native wars, and these have 
long ago come to an end. In 1854 an assem- 
bly of delegates enacted for it the republican 
constitution under which it has ever since 
been quietly and peaceably governed. It had 
the good fortune to elect as its president, in 
1865, a lawyer of Cape Colony, of Dutch ex- 
traction, Mr. (afterward Sir John) Brand, who 
guided its course with great tact and wisdom 
for twenty-four years, and whose favorite ex- 
pression, « All will come right,» now inscribed 
on his tombstone at Bloemfontein, has become 
throughout South Africa a proverbial phrase 
of encouragement in moments of difficulty. 

Beyond the Vaal River things have gone 
very differently. The farmers of that region 
were more scattered, more rude and unedu- 
cated, and more prone to factious dissentions 
than those of the Free State. In 1858 an 
instrument called the « Grondwet,» or Funda- 
mental Law, was drawn up by a body of dele- 
gates, which, though subsequently altered in 
some material points, is still the constitution 
of the country. It was, however, at first re- 
pudiated by two out of the three self-govern- 
ing communities of which the state then con- 
sisted. Not till after the civil war of 1862 
can the present South African Republic be 

1 This was modified in 1884, but the interpretation 


of the modifying instrument has given rise to a contro- 
versy with which I have not space to deal. Great Brit- 
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deemed to have been really established. The 
Volksraad, or representative assembly, proved 
an inefficient governing body, while the suc- 
cessive presidents, to whom, in the constant 
financial embarrassments and frequently re- 
curring native wars, a great deal of control 
inevitably fell, were hampered by the resist- 
ance of hostile factions. At last, in 1877, the 
republic found itself in hopeless difficulties. 
The treasury was empty, the government was 
no longer obeyed, a formidable native chief 
was in arms in the northeast of the territory, 
and the power of the Zulus constituted a 
grave menace on the southeast. A British 
commissioner, who had been sent into the 
country on the ground that its condition had 
become a danger to its neighbors, proclaimed 
its annexation to the British crown, believ- 
ing, it would appear, that the citizens were 
disposed by the troubles from which they 
could not extricate themselves to welcome the 
protection thus secured to them. The British 
government at home shared his opinion and 
approved his action. Probably the great 
majority of the Boers would have acquiesced 
had the British administration, which was 
thereupon set up, been prudently conducted. 
But the military governor who was soon after- 
ward sent into the Transvaal irritated them, 
not only by a strict levy of taxes,—a thing 
which the Boers resent even from their own 
Volksraad,—but also by delaying to give 
them such representative self-government 
as had been promised to them, and by his ar- 
rogant and distant treatment of men among 
whom a strong sense of republican equality 
had grown up. Discontent soon grew to dis- 
affection, and at last broke out into revolt. 
In the end of 1880 the people rose in arms, 
and captured or drove out the small occupy- 
ing force; and after some engagements on the 
Natal frontier, in which the British troops 
suffered heavily, the home government, per- 
ceiving that independence was desired by the 
large majority of the Transvaal people, and 
unwilling to accentuate race hatreds all over 
South Africa, recognized, in 1881, the inde- 
pendence, as regards internal government, 
of the South African Republic, while retain- 
ing a suzerainty as regards foreign relations.' 
This canceling of the annexation was a mag- 
nanimous act, for the British troops in Natal 
had received reinforcements which would 
have made resistance by the Transvaal men 
hopeless. But it has not produced those re- 
sults of good feeling between the Boers and 
ain retains an undoubted right of veto on any treaty 


concluded by the Republic, except one with the Orange 
Free State. 
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their neighbors of English race which were ex- 
pected from it; and the rankling memories of 
the war of 1881 have had something to do with 
those very recent Transvaal troubles, which 
are too well known to need recounting here. 

The first result of the war and the recov- 
ery of self-government by the Boers was to 
intensify their sentiments of nationality, and 
dispose them to fresh enterprises. Their 
president, Mr. Stephen John Paul Krueger, 
who had been one of the three triumvirs by 
whom the insurrection was successfully 
guided, began to plan acquisitions of terri- 
tory. The native chief who had threatened 
the republic on the northeast was gone; a 
British force had overcome him in 1879. The 
Zulu power was gone on the southeast, Cete- 
wayo having been overthrown and carried off 
prisoner in the same year, 1879. Thus the 
republic, though penniless, had been freed 
by British arms from its chief dangers. Its 
ambitions have been successful in the south, 
where it has acquired a largeslice of Zululand, 
and on the east, where the British govern- 
ment (by a treaty signed in 1894) has given 
it virtual control over the rich district of 
Swaziland. But on the west its attempts to 
raid and conquer some of the tribes of Bechu- 
analand were checked in 1884, while its hopes 
of annexing the vast territories which, on the 
north, lie between it and the Zambesi were 
dissipated by the declaration, in 1888, that 
those territories were to be deemed to lie 
within the sphere of British influence, and by 
their occupation, in 1890, by the pioneers of 
the British South Africa Company. 

These events complete the story of the 
relations of the Dutch and English races in 
South Africa so far as the determination of 
the territorial limits of the colonies and re- 
publics is concerned. Of their present politi- 
cal attitude toward each other, and the 
tendencies that are at work to shape the 
political future of both, it will be necessary 
to speak later. The problems which that 
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future opens are complicated by the facts 
that the Dutch element is still very powerful 
within Cape Colony itself; that a large Brit- 
ish population has recently migrated into the 
mining districts of the Transvaal Republic; 
and that the British power, which surrounds 
the Transvaal on the north, west, and south, 
does not surround it on the east, where it is 
divided from the sea by a comparatively nar- 
row strip of Portuguese territory, through 
which a railway runs from Pretoria, the capi- 
tal, and the mining districts to the port of 
Lourengo Marques, on Delagoa Bay. 

The fourth and last European race that has 
entered South Africa is the German. Besides 
her East African dominions, which, since they 
lie north of the Zambesi, do not here concern 
us, Germany took possession, in 1884, of a 
stretch of country on the coast of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean between the Orange River and the 
West African possessions of Portugal. The 
limits of her claims there have been defined 
by agreements made with Portugal in 1886, 
and with Britain in 1890. Under these she 
is mistress of some 340,000 square miles; but 
the native population does not exceed 200,- 
000, and the country is so bare and waterless 
as to be wholly unfit for agriculture, and in 
most places unfit even for ranching. More- 
over, the only tolerable harbor, Walfish Bay, 
belongs to Cape Colony. There is, therefore, 
little prospect that any German population 
will spring up on these unattractive coasts, 
and if Germany plays any part in South Af- 
rican politics, she will not do so, at least for 
a long time to come, in respect of her South- 
west African possessions. It is rather to the 
east side of the continent, and in particular 
to the Transvaal, that her eyes seem to have 
been recently directed. But the question of 
her plans and desires, as well as the other 
problems which the economical prospects of 
South Africa, and the relations of the white 
and colored races, suggest for discussion, must 
be reserved for a concluding article. 


James Bryce. 


ABSENCE. 


OW crowded now these empty rooms 
Have grown since she has gone— 
No trifle but becomes a thing 
That thought must wait upon! 


The very silence seems to move 
About on stealthy feet, 

Tiptoeing lest it wake some thought 
The heart would dread to meet. 


And oh, the leaden sense of all 
Irrevocable fate 

In that neglected glove still left 
So close beside its mate! 


Melville Upton. 










NOTES 


“ST. LOUIS, in more thanone sense, 
must be accorded a central 
place in the series of great 
American towns. It is not 
only central by virtue of its 

— geographical situation, but it 
is also more typically American than any 
other of our large communities, by reason of 
the blending of the several American types 
of population. The process of assimilation 
has been more complete than in the North- 
western towns, and distinctions of race and 
class are less sharp than in most Eastern 
cities. St. Louis is comparatively an old 
community. It has succeeded fairly well in 
reducing New Englanders, Virginians, New 
Yorkers, men from the Gulf States, Kentuck- 
ians, Northwesterners, Missourians, the IIli- 
nois contingent, the Texans, and the Irish 
and Germans as well, into a body of progres- 
sive yet conservative Americans, to which 
each element has contributed something, 
while losing the sharp edges of its own ec- 
centricities. There results a community that 
is typically American, and more completely 
representative of our whole country, such as 
it is, than-any other one of the dozen largest 
American cities. It also happens that St. 
Louis is the most satisfactory exponent of 
what may be called the distinctively Amer- 
ican system of city government that the coun- 
try affords on any similar scale of magnitude. 

If the analogy of our National and State 
organizations is to be followed at all in mu- 
nicipal government, it ought to be followed 
so intelligently and logically as to retain the 
merits along with the complications and in- 
conveniences. This is what the St. Louis sys- 
tem, more than any other in the country, has 
succeeded in doing. The one great achieve- 
ment for which St. Louis is to be praised is 
the completeness with which it has won its 
liberty, and stands for the principle of muni- 
cipal home rule. It is entitled to be called a 
«free city.» Even its charter was not made 
for it and conferred upon it by the legisla- 
ture, or by any State agency, but was made 
by a local body of citizens elected for that 
purpose, and was then adopted by the voters 
of St. Louis at a special election. 


ON CITY GOVERNMENT IN ST. LOUIS. 


HOW ST. LOUIS ACHIEVED HOME RULE. 


THIS was in 1876. The State of Missouri had 
been holding a constitutional convention, and 
the convention had found itself face to face 
with the problem how to deal with the gov- 
ernment of Missouri’s chief municipality. 
Much confusion had arisen from the illogical 
and overlapping dual government of the 
county of St. Louis and the city of St. Louis. 
The county debt was a large and growing one, 
while the city debt was in the same process 
of extravagant increase. A rough-and-ready 
method for the limitation of local indebted- 
ness was fixed upon by the convention. It was 
ordained in the State constitution that such 
local debts should not become greater in the 
aggregate than five per cent. of the assessed 
valuation of local property. As regards St. 
Louis, it was provided that the city and 
county governments might, if they chose, 
agree to hold a special election in order to 
choose thirteen men, who should be empow- 
ered (1) to draw up a scheme for the entire 
separation of the city from the county, and 
(2) to draft a charter for the reconstituted 
city. This program was carried out. The 
scheme of separation greatly increased the 
municipal area, and fixed the bounds now ex- 
isting. County buildings, with other county 
property inside the limits of the city, were 
all transferred to the municipality, and in re- 
turn the city assumed the entire county debt. 

The popular house of the Municipal Assem- 
bly, known as the House of Delegates, was 
made to consist of twenty-eight members, one 
from each ward, elected for two years, all 
retiring together. The upper chamber of the 
Assembly, known as the Council, was to con- 
sist of thirteen members, elected for four-year 
terms on a general city ticket. The president 
of the Council was to be specifically elected 
to that position. Of the remaining twelve 
members six were to retire every two years. 
The municipal elections were ordered to be 
held in April, and were thus kept distinct from 
State and National elections, which occur in 
November. The mayor was to be elected for 
a term of four years, and other general 


officers, to be elected at large for four-year 
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terms, were as follows: controller, auditor, 
treasurer, register, collector, recorder of 
deeds, inspector of weights and measures, 
sheriff, coroner, president of Board of Asses- 
sors, and president of the Board of Public 
Improvements. 


ASSESSMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


THE assessment of property for purposes of 
taxation is deemed in every American city one 
of the municipal functions most vitally af- 
fecting the municipal corporation on the one 
hand and the individual citizen on the other. 
The St. Louis plan provides for the election 
by all the voters, for each quadrennial period, 
of the president of the Board of Assessors. 
The Municipal Assembly lays out the town 
into a number of assessment districts, and 
for each district an assessor is appointed by 
the mayor, and confirmed by the Council. At 
present the number of districts is nine. The 
assessors do their work under the absolute 
direction of the president of the Board of 
Assessors, who maintains a large office, with 
numerous deputies, draftsmen, and clerks, all 
of whom he is authorized to appoint, subject 
only to the approval of the mayor. Having 
directed the whole work of annual reassess- 
ment of property, and obtained results as uni- 
form as possible, the president of the board 
acts as president of the Board of Equaliza- 
tion, his fellow-members of that board being 
four real-estate owners of the city, who must 
have lived in St. Louis at least ten years, and 
who derive their appointments from the con- 
current action of the judges of the Circuit 
Court. Thus the delicate business of finding 
the yearly tax-basis is satisfactorily safe- 
guarded, and it is sufficient to say that the 
collection, care, and disbursement of the pub- 
lic revenue is also managed upon an orderly 
and well-devised system. 

The Board of Public Improvements is a 
body of very exceptional importance, and 
one which, in the St. Louis plan of municipal 
administration, holds an altogether peculiar 
place. The president of this board, like that 
of the Board of Assessors, is popularly elected. 
He has general executive oversight of public 
buildings, street improvements, and public 
works of all kinds. His associates in the 


Board of Public Improvements are five offi- 
cials, known as the Street Commissioner, the 
Sewer Commissioner, theWater Commissioner, 
the Harbor and Wharf Commissioner, and the 
Park Commissioner. These five are appointed 
for four-year terms by the mayor, subject to 
the confirmation of the Council. 


Each com- 
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missioner is at the head of the working de- 
partment indicated by his title, and each one 
appoints the entire body of subordinate offi- 
cials employed in his department, subject only 
to the approbation of the mayor. 

This Board of Public Improvements, acting 
through its president, lets all contracts for 
public work, subject to the final approval of the 
mayor and the Council, and takes full charge 
of street openings, the extension of paving, 
sewerage, or water-supply, and all kindred 
matters. The existing membership is of high 
character and ability, and the general repu- 
tation of the board for the twenty years of 
the working of the present charter seems to 
have been high. Thus the Municipal Assem- 
bly is ready to leave matters of detail very 
largely to the judgment of this expert board. 


THE MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


AMONG other appointive officers, in addition 
to the five department heads and the district 
assessors already specified, are the city coun- 
selor, the superintendents of the workhouse, 
the house of refuge, and the fire and police 
telegraph system, two police justices, a board 
of charity commissioners, a public library 
board, a commissioner of supplies, and an 
assessor of water-rates. These are all named 
directly by the mayor, and all of them are 
subject to confirmation by the Council; that 
is to say, the upper branch of the Municipal 
Assembly. The host of minor office-holders 
are, under the charter, subject to appoint- 
ment and removal by the heads of their re- 
spective departments, the mayor alone having 
power to interpose an objection. 

As tothe question of civil-service reform, no 
merit system has yet been adopted either by 
the State of Missouri or by the city of St. Louis. 
A change of administration always means, 
ultimately, a very large change in the body 
of office-holders. The present administration 
of St. Louis is strongly Republican. Every 
one of the thirteen members of the Council 
is a Republican, and twenty-four of the 
twenty-eight members of the House of Dele- 
gates belong to that party. The mayor is one 
of the leading members of his party in the 
State. Mayor C. P. Walbridge, who came to 
St. Louis perhaps twenty years ago fresh from 
the law school at Ann Arbor, entered upon 
his public career through a term or -two in 
the House of Delegates. Subsequently he was 
elected president of the Council, serving four 
years in that capacity. In the spring of 1893 
he was elected mayor, and his term will ex- 
pire next year. 
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Aninteresting feature of the St. Louis char- 
ter is its requirement that the mayor shall not 
make appointments (except to fill vacancies) 
until the beginning of his third year. Thus, 
under Mayor Walbridge’s administration, the 
Democratic heads of departments held over 
until the spring of 1895, when a sweeping 
change was made, and Republicans were in- 
stalled in most of the desirable places. Mr. 
Walbridge’s appointments in general, so far 
as I have been able to judge, will bear close 
inspection. Mr. Holman, the water commis- 
sioner, was very properly reappointed. Mr. 
Stone, the new harbor and wharf commis- 
sioner, had been engaged in educational work 
for many years, had served in the House of 
Delegates, and confers honor upon the muni- 
cipal administration of St. Louis. Mr. Saun- 
ders, the mayor’s representative on the Board 
of Election and Registration Commissioners, 
is a journalist of high character and qualifi- 
cations. The health commissioner in turn 
enjoys a high reputation. The Library Board 
is admirably constituted, and others of Mr. 
Walbridge’s appointees merit similar indorse- 
ment. 


THE MUNICIPAL PARLIAMENT. 


It is highly instructive to note the great dif- 
ference in the personnel of the House of Dele- 
gates, elected on the ward system, and of the 
Council, composed of men elected at large. 
The present Council has for its president 
Mr. Charles Nagel, a lawyer, a man of educa- 
tion and culture, and a citizen of high stand- 
ing, who enjoys the confidence of the commu- 
nity. One of the members of the Council is 
Mr. Halsey 8. Ives, who is known throughout 
the country for his services as the efficient 
director of the Fine Arts Department of the 
Columbian Exposition; and he is at once the 
head of art education in St. Louis, and a citi- 
zen well versed in public affairs. Other mem- 
bers of the Council are gentlemen of repute 
and character. The integrity and general in- 
telligence of the Council are not often very 
seriously questioned. There have been times, 
under the present charter, when the group 
of men in the upper branch of the Municipal 
Assembly would have done credit to any legis- 
lative body in the land. 

While pleasant things may be said touch- 
ing the capacity and character of some indi- 
vidual members of the House of Delegates, the 
impression that the body, as a whole, makes 
upon the visitor is that of a very ordinary, in 
fact, a very unprepossessing group. 

Both the House of Delegates and the Coun- 
cil meet regularly two evenings every week. 
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The membersalso havea large amount of com- 
mittee work to do, and thus the city affairs 
absorb a great deal of their time and atten- 
tion. Their compensation is only three hun- 
dred dollars a year. I have the impression 
that it would be better if the compensation 
were either made much larger or else abol- 
ished altogether. If considerably larger it 
might stimulate a better class of men to seek 
election to the House of Delegates, while if 
abolished it might keep some undesirable can- 
didates out of the field. 

Except as a training-school for young poli- 
ticians, I do not think the House of Delegates 
serves any useful purpose. If it were abol- 
ished altogether, and if the Council were then 
considerably enlarged, members of the Coun- 
cil serving for six years instead of four, and 
one third of the body retiring every two years, 
all members as at present being elected at 
large, St. Louis would, in my opinion, have 
not only a simpler, but also a much better 
plan of municipal government. 

When the worst has been said about the 
Municipal Assembly of St. Louis, it remains 
true that it is a body of altogether as high 
character and ability as the legislature of 
the State of Missouri. The great boon which 
the charter confers lies in the fact that so 
far as city affairs are concerned the Assem- 
bly is a fully empowered deliberative body. 
Many hundreds of bills affecting the city of 
New York are introduced into the legisla- 
ture at Albany at every annual session. The 
very matters dealt with in these bills are, for 
the most part, the kind of matters that in 
St. Louis are under constant discussion in the 
Municipal Assembly, which has full authority 
to deal with them. Such discussion is with 
open doors, and the daily papers are always 
represented by their regular reporters. Inas- 
much as there is no dispensing with the de- 
liberative function in the conduct of the 
Municipal affairs of a great city, it is always 
an advantage to have that function exercised 
(1) by men expressly selected for that pur- 
pose, and (2) under the immediate observation 
of the people concerned. 


HOW ST. LOUIS ACQUIRED GOOD STREETS. 


THROUGH most of its history St. Louis had 
been unpleasantly but distinctly famous for 
its mud. For the better part of a century, 
visitors whose published notes of travel in- 
cluded some account of St. Louis had not 
failed to dwell upon the frightful condition 
of the streets in wet weather. The original 
mud was clayey, clinging, and bottomless. 
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There came a period of macadamized roads 
made from the broken limestone of the region. 
This limestone is very soft, and on streets 
where traffic is heavy it is quickly ground into 
a white dust, which no amount of sprinkling 
can keep wholly down in summer, and which 
in winter and the rainy period forms a deep, 
splashy mud. In the earlier days of the Nich- 
olson pavement experiments St. Louis tried, 
to a limited extent, the substitution of that 
style of wooden-block roadway for the lime- 
stone macadam. But the wooden blocks were 
laid upon temporary and improper founda- 
tions, and soon became worse than the streets 
they had replaced. Thus St. Louis could not 
claim a single well-paved street. 

It was characteristic of this solid, conser- 
vative town, with its mercantile motives, that 
its business men finally awoke to a realizing 
sense of the fact that well-paved streets are 
a sound investment, and that conversely there 
comes a time in the business growth of a large 
town when bad streets are too positively de- 
trimental to be longer tolerated. Their point 
of view was that of the property owner. 
They determined that the heavy expense of 
reconstruction must be borne by the owners 
of abutting property. They came to the con- 
clusion that, for down-town business streets, 
there was only one kind of pavement which 
the experience of the world had found to be 
virtually indestructible under all climatic con- 
ditions. This was a pavement of granite 
blocks, placed upon a solid concrete founda- 
tion. The sentiment of the responsible busi- 
ness community in favor of the reconstruction 
of St. Louis streets on this plan was recog- 
nized by the city government, andthe new 
policy was entered upon in the year 1882. 

Reports of the Public Works Department 
show that there are now nearly fifty miles 
of streets paved with granite block. Quite 
recently the policy has been adopted of pav- 
ing the down-town alleys with vitrified brick. 
In some of the best residence neighborhoods 
well-laid asphalt streets are found, and it is 
probable that the use of asphalt will increase 
rapidly. The success of vitrified brick leads 
to the opinion that it may become largely used 
for roadways in residence districts in the 
early future. Outside the central districts 
macadam roads still prevail. Sidewalks, curb- 
stones, and gutters in St. Louis are now very 
generally made of artificial stone, locally 
known as granitoid. 

The definite policy as regards the finances 
of street-paving continues to be the assess- 
ment of the cost against the owners of adja- 
cent property. Where there are street-car 
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lines the cost to property-owners is reduced, 
by virtue of provisions in the municipal char- 
ter and city ordinances, which require the 
street-car company to pave and maintain the 
roadway between rails, between the lines of 
trackage, and for a foot beyond the outside 
rails. Adjacent property is assessed accord- 
ing to linear frontage, no account being made 
of buildings and improvements. Itis provided, 
however, that the cost of paving must not 
exceed twenty-five per cent. of the assessed 
value of the parcels of ground against which 
the charge is made. Evidently this provision 
delays the paving of streets in parts of the 
town where property has a comparatively low 
valuation. 


THE MAZE OF OVERHEAD WIRES. 


UNTIL a very recent period a stranger in 
the St. Louis thoroughfares was annoyed by 
the absence of street names on the corners. 
A few scarcely legible, much battered tin 
signs were found at rare intervals nailed to 
telegraph poles, but otherwise the stranger 
was without guidance. One of the incidental 
benefits accruing to St. Louis from. the selec- 
tion of that city for the Republican Presiden- 
tial Convention took form in an ordinance 
—pushed through the Municipal] Assembly in 
February—authorizing the Board of Public 
Improvements to select a satisfactory style 
of street signs, and appropriating money for 
their erection, at the earliest possible date. 
The visitors at the convention, therefore, 
will have no occasion to criticize the lack of 
street signs; but they will, therefore, be the 
more at liberty to observe and criticize the 
one remaining disgrace of the streets of St. 
Louis. No other great city in the whole 
world now permits electric wires to be strung 
overhead in the central business streets. 
This abuse has reached almost intolerable 
dimensions in St. Louis. I have myself counted, 
at various street intersections in the heart 
of the best business districts of St. Louis, as 
many as fourteen poles grouped within a few 
feet of the four corners. And this does not 
include lamp-posts or the standards support- 
ing the new street signs. An elevated railway 
could scarcely fill up or overshadow a street 
more entirely than do the poles and wires of 
the electric companies on a great thorough- 
fare like Pine street, for example. These 
poles range in size from the iron ones that 
support the trolley-wires of the electric 
street-railway system to the huge masts that 
carry the telephone and telegraph wires. 
Every one acknowledges that these poles 
should be abolished, and that the wires should 
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be placed under the sidewalks or roadways; 
the subject is under perennial debate in the 
Municipal Assembly. But the public author- 
ity seems to lack the stern resolution neces- 
sary to force so many conflicting corporations 
into agreement upon one harmonious plan. 
Every company naturally desires an indepen- 
dent right to tear up street-paving or side- 
walks, and to bury its own wires at its own 
time and in its own way. Each one insists 
upon quoting the privileges it has succeeded 
in obtaining in some other city, and demands 
that St. Louis be not one whit less indulgent. 


HOW THE ELECTRIC TROLLEY HAS TRANS- 
FORMED THE CITY. 


For the present, and perhaps for many 
years to come, the overhead trolley-wire is 
expected to remain as it is. If the trolley 
has some objections, it stands, nevertheless, 
for an agency which is transforming St. Louis 
in a manner that causes conservative old resi- 
dents to rub their eyes in bewildered surprise. 
The schemes of separation which made St. 
Louis a free city entirely independent of 
St. Louis County in the year 1876 very 
greatly increased the municipal. boundaries. 
The county generously conceded land enough 
for the future growth of a great city. The 
new limits included an area somewhat exceed- 
ing sixty square miles. The actual town—as 
closely built and occupied by at least ninety 
per cent. of the population—was in those 
days well within an area of twelve or fifteen 
square miles. In the succeeding decade and 
a half the street system was gradually ex- 
tending, and the penumbral fringes were 
duly widening, while the mule-car lines pene- 
trated a little farther northward, westward, 
and southwestward. Some great park spaces 
had been reserved outside the old city limits 
before the act of divorce between city and 
county, and these spaces were included within 
the new city limits. The population was slowly 
creeping out toward these desirable pleasure- 
grounds, but the rapid development of the 
outer zone of the municipal area was awaiting 
the advent of a system of improved transit. 

The electric trolley was found to be the 
system best adapted to the situation. Two 
or three comparatively short cable-lines had 
been constructed, but otherwise the leisurely 
mule-car was in universal vogue. The last 
mule disappeared in the early days of the 
present year (1896) from the solitary line 
which had continued to use animal power. 
With its substantial beginnings going back 
scarcely further than 1890, the trolley system 
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of St. Louis inside of the municipal limits now 
traverses about two hundred and fifty miles 
of streets, and has a trackage (double track 
being reduced to terms of single track) of 
three hundred and fifty or perhaps four hun- 
dred miles. This is regarded in St. Louis, and 
I believe justly, as a more complete and ex- 
tensive electric-transit system than any other 
large city possesses. The municipal charter 
provides that no one line may have exclusive 
use of trackage on a central thoroughfare, 
but that, under reasonable terms and regula- 
tions, other lines must be permitted to pass 
their cars over the same tracks. A consider- 
able number of street-railway companies in 
St. Louis operate their cars under distinct 
and separate franchises, and in the heart of 
the town the cars of several different com- 
panies will be found on the same streets. 

In their dealings with the city government 
the street-railway companies have come off 
very easy victors. The old mule-lines were 
readily invested with the new and very val- 
uable trolley privileges, and in most cases 
they were given twenty-five-year franchise 
extensions, upon terms which allow the city 
treasury a frivolously small compensation for 
privileges possessing an enormous cash value. 


PLAN OF THE TOWN—HOUSING OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


THE original town of St. Louis was founded 
within an outward bend of the Mississippi 
River, and of course lay close upon the bank. 
The river’s great curve, which gives the city 
a crescent front, extends a number of miles 
northward and southward from the spot ori- 
ginally chosen as the site of the town. Taking 
an area about two miles square as constitut- 
ing the old town, —that is to say, taking two 
miles of central river-front with the district 
extending two miles westward, —one will find 
the new Union Station at the precise center 
of this area. The great steel bridge spans 
the river at the central point, and a railroad 
tunnel extends from the end of the bridge to 
the colossal station a mile westward. Now, if 
a curve be drawn with a radius of five miles 
from the Union Station, the resulting line 
will very nearly coincide with the limits of 
the municipal area. The city, however, owns 
another strip of land on the river-front to the 
northward, and a corresponding strip at the 
extreme southern limit, which give a total 
river-frontage of eighteen miles. Although 
a good many corners have to be turned, the 
trolley system manages to radiate from the 
central district to the outlying parts, some- 
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what as the principal veins of a big leaf dis- 
tribute themselves. In fact, the physical 
structure of St. Louis strikingly resembles 
the configuration of certain broad, fan-shaped 
leaves, the great steel bridge serving for the 
stem. 

As the city spreads outward at the circum- 
ference, it extends skyward at the center. In 
no other city of the world, New York and 
Chicago alone excepted, has the construction 
of great iron-framed commercial edifices since 
1890 been so extensive, or wrought so much 
of change, as in St. Louis. It seems likely 
that the city not many years hence will be 
face to face with the new problem—how to 
accommodate the street traffic pouring into 
the small district of sky-scrapers from the 
great outlying districts of well-scattered cot- 
tages and villas. Such are the transforma- 
tions that the trolley is working in St. Louis. 
It is producing like effects in many another 
town, but perhaps no other great city so well 
serves to illustrate the entire process. 

The most important public buildings in St. 
Louis are the Post-office, the Court-house, the 
High School, the new City Hall, the Exposi- 
tion Building, and the Union Railway Station. 
Not one of them is so situated as to have its 
architectural qualities enhanced bya spacious 
approach. If they could have been made to 
front upon open squares, or, with other pub- 
lic buildings, such as museums, theaters, and 
hotels, could have been grouped about one or 
more central spaces, the effect would have 
been much improved, while a more distinct 
articulation would thus have been given to 
the whole city. 

In the acquisition of great terminal 
freight-yards, the railway companies have 
displaced much of the old house property in 
the narrow, close-built streets lying near the 
river, both northward and southward from 
the central bridge. This fact is a fortunate 
one; for the districts appropriated by the rail- 
ways had contained much of the most decayed 
and unwholesome tenement-house property in 
St. Louis. Thus the operations of the railway 
companies near the river—concurring with 
the new expansion of the suburbs made pos- 
sible by the development of transit lines— 
have assisted in the outward movement of 
the population. 

The development of St. Louis as a manu- 
facturing city has been swift and prosperous. 
Great factories lie, for the most part, south- 
ward from the business center, although many 
of them have also spread northward. Various 
industries, moreover, remain within the con- 
fines of the district which is chiefly given 
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over to office-buildings, financial institutions, 
wholesale houses, and large retail establish- 
ments. Formerly the factories lay, for the 
most part, outside the area principally occu- 
pied by the homes of working-people. The 
recent tendency has been to build working- 
men’s homes outside the circle of the fac- 
tories. The building and loan associations, of 
which there are a great number in St. Louis, 
seem to have played an important part in the 
new housing movement, while the real-estate 
companies, with the facilities which they have 
offered for the purchase of small houses on 
the instalment plan, have also, doubtless, made 
it possible for thousands of mechanics and 
employed men of small incomes to own their 
own homes. 

To the visitor wholly unfamiliar with St. 
Louis, or acquainted with it only as it was 
ten years ago, nothing appears more striking 
than the array of fine homes in the great 
central-western district, and in the newer 
districts in the vicinity of the large parks. 
The typical home of the well-to-do St. Louis 
family of to-day is a large, square brick 
mansion standing detached in a small but 
attractive environment of yard room. There 
is much variety in architectural details, and 
great magnificence in many of the newest 
houses. The prevailing material for large 
houses as well as for small isa bright and cheer- 
ful red brick; but yellow or cream-colored 
brick has become popular of late, and many 
beautiful houses in the western suburbs have 
been built with that material. Frame-houses 
in St. Louis are comparatively rare. Particu- 
larly characteristic of these newer parts of 
the city are the many so-called «places.» 
These consist, usually, of one short private 
street with an ornamental entrance at each 
end, lined with a double row of attractive 
mansions, harmonious in general style and 
symmetrically arranged, with carefully kept 
lawns, without fences, and with considerable 
attention to parkway and landscape details. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING AND THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


THE pleasures of life in St. Louis would be 
much enhanced if the smoke nuisance could 
be totally abated. Soft coal is the fuel of 
the place, and it is mined in exhaustless quan- 
tities only a few miles away on the Illinois 
side of the river. It is said that no-city of 
equal size has so cheap and abundant a coal- 
supply at so short a distance from its gates. 

It has been suggested by Mr. N. O. Nelson 
that instead of transporting the coal from the 
mines, there should be erected in immediate 
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proximity to the Illinois coal-pits a great 
plant, —consuming the slack and waste coal, 
which can be had for next to nothing, —which 
could generate electrical energy, to be trans- 
mitted by wire to St. Louis, sufficient to fur- 
nish a complete supply of electrical heat, 
whether for warming buildings or driving 
machinery. No other city of magnitude, as 
Mr. Nelson assures me, is so favorably situ- 
ated for this grand electrical solution of the 
fuel problem. Heat, power, and illumination 
might thus, through electrical transmission, 
be supplied from the Illinois coal-fields with- 
out transporting the coal any appreciable dis- 
tance from the mouth of the mine. The smoke 
nuisance would thus disappear of itself. 

The use of electricity for lighting purposes 
has already made great progress in St. Louis, 
two large companies being engaged in the 
business, one of which deals principally in 
lighting by the arc system, and the other by 
the incandescent. Gas is still used in a lim- 
ited portion of the city for street lighting, 
while in outlying quarters gasolene lamps are 
found; but for almost the entire city of St. 
Louis electric street-lights have been adopted. 
The latest statistics show some noteworthy 
facts. Nearly five hundred miles of streets 
are lighted by electricity, and the city con- 
tracts for about two thousand five hundred 
arc-lights and about three thousand incan- 
descent lamps. 

It is probable that the city a few years ago, 
at a time when the public-lighting contract 
was about to expire, would have erected an 
electric-lighting establishment of its own, 
but for the fact that the constitutional limit 
placed upon its aggregate indebtedness did 
not permit the sale of bonds in order to make 
the initial investment. It was thought that 
the city would have to accept bids of about 
$125 per light per annum from the existing 
electrical companies. But, quite unexpectedly 
to every one, a new bidder made his appear- 
ance, who secured the contract for $74.95 per 
light. Under the new award the city’s light- 
ing bill dropped from $318,000 in 1890 to 
$211,000 in 1891. Expansion of suburbs has 
brought it up to nearly $400,000 for this year. 


WATER-SUPPLY IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


FEW persons realize the magnitude of the task 
involved in pumping out of the Mississippi 
River, and distributing with sufficient pres- 
sure throughout a great town like St. Louis, 
as much water as the population demands for 
all purposes. The St. Louis Water Depart- 
ment has now an engineering plant which, for 
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power and perfection of pumping machinery, 
is not surpassed anywhere in the world. Quite 
recently the intake has been removed from a 
point only a little above the present center 
of the river-front to the extreme upper limits 
of the municipal jurisdiction. 

Until the new water-plant was finished in 
1893 at «Chain of Rocks» (as the new water- 
works locality is called) the plant was not 
large enough to permit proper settling, and 
so the water at times was distributed to the 
homes of citizens without any diminution of 
its muddy ingredients. The new plant pro- 
vides six great settling-basins, each one of 
which is 670 feet long by 400 feet wide, with 
a working depth of 11 feet. All these basins 
have been in use the past year, although not 
quite finished. Five basins are in service at 
a time, one being always cut off to undergo, 
in its turn, the process of cleansing. Each 
basin is cleaned out when the sediment has 
accumulated to the depth of about one foot. 
At times the water carries as much as 4 
pounds of sediment for 1000 pounds of 
water. During the fiscal year of 1895 the 
cleansing of these settling-basins removed 
356,000 cubic yards of dense mud. 


FILTERING THE MISSISSIPPI-MISSOURI FLUID. 


HAVING completed the settling-basins, it is 
now the intention of the Water Department 
to adopt ascheme for complete filtration, and 
then proceed gradually to put the scheme into 
effect. The difficulties in the way of filtration 
are excessive and peculiar. In recent years 
what is called natural filtration—through lay- 
ers of sand and broken stone in filter-beds— 
has been developed to the point of brilliant 
success in various European cities. The most 
recent triumph has been the completion of the 
huge sand-filtration plant at Hamburg, which 
not only makes the muddy Elbe water as crys- 
tal, but also removes disease germs, and is an 
invulnerable bulwark against cholera epidem- 
ics. But if the Hamburg system were adopted 
at St. Louis, the filter-basins would have to 
be very much larger and more numerous, on 
account of the far muddier character of 
the Mississippi as compared with the Elbe. 
When, in the late winter, the Mississippi 
breaks up, the regular concomitants are 
heavy rains, a rise in the stream, and a 
roiled and muddy condition of the water. 
This is the very time when the filters must 
be working well; otherwise the city would be 
served with an intolerably muddy supply. But 
it is obvious that open filter-beds would be 
so affected by ice and cold that in these very 
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times of emergency they would be working 
badly or not at all. 

So much for the difficulties of winter. But 
the summer difficulties are hardly less serious. 
For a period of eight or ten weeks the heat 
of the sun at St. Louis is very powerful. 
Vegetable organisms are developed in still 
and shallow water with amazing rapidity. The 
usual depth of water in the open filter-beds 
of Europe is about three feet. Mr. Holman, 
the water commissioner and chief engineer 
of the department at St. Louis, believes that 
Hamburg’s splendid series of open filter-basins 
would be impossible at St. Louis in extremely 
cold weather, and equally so in extremely hot 
weather. In the summer, he avers, the water 
would spoil while in the very process of fil- 
tration, and the filter-beds would become as 
objectionable as a stagnant pond. He does 
not, however, despair of finding a successful 
method of mechanical filtration. He wisely 
insists that the great settling-basins, in the 
first place, must be made to do the largest 
possible amount of work. To this end, he is 
convinced that a chemical coagulant should 
be mixed with the water as it is pumped into 
the settling-basins, in order to assist in the 
precipitation of solid matters. He believes 
that much the larger part of the five per cent. 
which now fails to settle at the bottom of 
these beds would thus be carried down with 
the ninety-five per cent. that already settles, 
taking the greater part of the bacteria down 
with the sediment. There are several chem- 
ical substances that would do the work. Mr. 
Holman remarks that the substance used must 
not only be absolutely harmless, but also 
something against which there can be no 
popular prejudice. 

I have not scrupled to dwell at length upon 
this question of the water-supply, because 
the problems involved concern not St. Louis 
alone, but scores of other prosperous towns 
and cities situated along the banks of fifteen 
or twenty thousand miles of Mississippi Val- 
ley river-courses, in fifteen or more great 
States. If St. Louis, by the year 1900, shall 
have succeeded in solving this difficult prob- 
lem, these other towns and cities will not rest 
content until their water also has been purified 
from the visual, mechanical, chemical, and 
bacteriological points of view; and this will 
mean a great forward step in civilization and 
municipal progress. I regard the St. Louis 
plans, therefore, as possessing an immense sig- 
nificance. Their accomplishment will mean 
as much for American municipal progress as 
the mountain supplies of Glasgow, Vienna, or 
Munich have signified in Europe, or as the 
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recent bacteriological success of water-fil- 
tration has signified at Hamburg, Berlin, and 
elsewhere in Germany. Mr. Holman, who is 
at once the administrative and the engineer- 
ing head of the Water Department, has been 
in full charge since 1887, and has been con- 
nected with the department since 1877. He 
has been retained in office under different 
administrations, and his efficient management 
of this great department illustrates the value 
of permanence in responsible public positions, 
when once the right man is in the right place. 

The Water Department of St. Louis is so 
conducted as to be financially self-sustaining. 
The water-rates are not complained of as 
unreasonably high, but they suffice to pay 
operating expenses, and also to pay for all 
extensions of the plant. The new works have 
been paid for out of the water revenues, and 
the proposed filtration-plant, which must cost 
several hundred thousand dollars, will in like 
manner be constructed out of surplus current 
receipts. 

Fifty years hence sewage purification, or 
sewage-farms, may come into general use in 
the Mississippi Valley, as in British and 
Continental cities; but the present gener- 
ation and its immediate successor will use 
the Mississippi as a sewage-canal. 

Those towns and cities that must obtain 
their water from the same river into which 
they discharge their sewage will come to 
rely upon filtration. It is still an open ques- 
tion whether the completion of the gigantic 
project by which the sewage of Chicago is 
to be diverted from Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi River will or will not appreciably 
affect the purity of the water-supply at St. 
Louis. It is asserted at Chicago that the 
sewage will be diluted with such a volume of 
fresh water, sweeping from Lake Michigan 
through the new drainage-canal, as to dimin- 
ish rather than increase the sewage taint of 
the Mississippi River. Inasmuch as St. Louis 
pours its own great volume of sewage into 
the Mississippi, to the possible detriment of 
the towns farther down stream, it can hardly 
complain of similar pollution on the part of 
cities to the north. As to the city’s sewerage 
in detail, the system is an exceptionally com- 
plete one, everything in the situation favor- 
ing easy and thorough drainage. 


GARBAGE AS A SOURCE OF WEALTH. 


Ir, indeed, St. Louis continues to pour the 
effluent of a great city’s sewers into the Mis- 
sissippi, it may at least claim to have relieved 
the river of another form of waste, which, in 
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point of fact, was much more offensive than 
sewage. Until recently the garbage of the 
city was dumped into the river, to the ex- 
treme disgust and annoyance of people liv- 
ing on the banks for a long distance below. 
Large quantities of domestic garbage floated 
down to certain shoals where, at bends in the 
river, huge garbage reefs were formed. The 
offensiveness of these reefs in the hot season 
can better be imagined than described. 

Garbage is collected and disposed of in 
St. Louis by the employment of a private 
contractor; but it does not go into the river, 
and very little of it remains at back doors and 
alley gates. The reason for a transformation 
almost magical lies in the radical change of 
motive on the part of the contractor. For, 
be it said, a simple invention, applying a 
well-known chemical principle, has now made 
possible on purely commercial grounds an 
advanced step in American municipal house- 
keeping that neither public spirit, the sani- 
tary motive, nor yet the demands of a fas- 
tidious civilization, had sufficed to effect. In 
Europe they have been willing, at a heavy 
expense to the taxpayers, to make a scrupu- 
lous collection and disposition of garbage 
part of the task of good municipal govern- 
ment. But in the United States, it would seem, 
we are destined to find our solution of the 
garbage problem through the eagerness of 
private companies for money-making muni- 
cipal franchises. 

Some years ago a well-known inventor per- 
fected and patented a chemical process for 
the extraction of animal fats from garbage. 
This system has made it profitable to build 
large factories for garbage treatment, and 
in several American cities companies have 
been formed which have obtained an exclu- 
sive contract for the collection and disposal 
of garbage and dead animals for a term of 
years. These local companies use the patented 
processes by virtue of a royalty arrangement. 
St. Louis was by no means the first Ameri- 
can city to adopt this system, but the plant 
of the St. Louis Sanitary Company, which 
employs the Merz processes, is much the 
largest and most perfect of its kind in the 
world. The system, therefore, as exhibited 
in the concrete at St. Louis, deserves some 
description. 

The principal station of the sanitary com- 
pany is a marvelous factory which has cost 
nearly half a million dollars, and which is 
situated near the river, in a general region of 
heavy manufactures, in the far southern part 
of the city. The garbage-wagons drive from 
the street into the building on an upper floor, 
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the works having been constructed against 
the side of a steep bank. The material is 
emptied into storage tanks, whence it passes 
into a row of huge steel cylinders, called dri- 
ers. These tanks are surrounded by hot steam- 
coils, and a revolving rake within each cylin- 
der keeps the garbage in constant motion. In 
about six hours, under a steam pressure of 
300° F., the material is entirely dry. About 
ninety per cent. in weight has been evapo- 
rated away as simple water. 

The material that remains looks like dried 
coffee-grounds, and has an odor hard to de- 
scribe, but not offensive. The oils and fats 
are all retained in this residue, inasmuch as 
such substances do not volatilize at a lower 
temperature than 550°. After the needful 
six hours of drying, the cylinder doors are 
thrown open, the whirling rakes push out the 
brown, dried garbage, it falls into a long re- 
ceiving-box, and a huge continuous screw 
turning in the box conveys the material to a 
row of upright tanks full of petroleum naph- 
tha. The naphtha is heated by steam, and the 
garbage remains immersed in these tanks for 
an hour. In that time the grease has been 
absorbed by the naphtha, which is then drawn 
off into another tank, leaving the unabsorbed 
residuum of garbage behind. On the average, 
984 per cent. of the grease has been absorbed 
and retained by the naphtha. Naphtha and 
benzine, as is well known, volatilize rapidly 
and easily at a low temperature. It is, there- 
fore, a simple matter, by the use of hot steam- 
coils, to vaporize the benzine and leave the 
grease behind. The benzine is caught and 
condensed, and is not in the least injured. 
Thus the same benzine (naphtha as a cheaper 
equivalent being commonly used) is employed 
over and over again, a slight percentage, of 
course, disappearing as leakage. 

The grease is practically pure, and an en- 
tirely legitimate article of commerce. In its 
brown and crude form it is sold to the candle- 
makers and soap-makers, at whose hands it 
undergoes certain processes of refining and 
bleaching. There is a large and constant de- 
mand for it, and it is a very profitable com- 
modity. Thereremains to be accounted for the 
residuum of garbage from which the grease 
has been extracted—a material of about the 
consistency of ashes, with a color, however, 
like chicory, and a smell that suggests lico- 
rice. This substance is destined for use as 
a fertilizer on the tobacco- and cotton-fields 
of the South; but it is not rich enough in 
ammonia and phosphates to be marketable 
without a further treatment, and is mixed 
with other substances, and sells at a good 
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price—once nine dollars a ton, now about 
six dollars. 

Besides what it receives per ton for collect- 
ing the garbage, the company’s contract gives 
it $60,000 a year from the city treasury for 
its services in disposing of the waste. The 
company would probably protest strongly that 
it could not afford to collect the garbage and 
carry on its business without the payments 
which it receives from the city treasury. It 
is not a question that can be intelligently dis- 
cussed by an observer not minutely versed in 
all phases of the subject; but I have formed 
the opinion, through the assurance of experts, 
that if the city itself should undertake the 
direct management of the garbage system, 
with a competent director at the head of the 
department, the business could readily be 
made self-sustaining. 


STREET CLEANING AND SPRINKLING. 


STREET sweepings continue to be dumped into 
the river. In Europe they have some value 
as a fertilizer for market-gardens, but in 
America they are not worth enough to pay 
the cost of transportation. So far as they 
consist of sand, clay, and earthy particles, 
they can be cast into the river without mak- 
ing an appreciable increase of the earthy 
material that the great brown stream is al- 
ways carrying. Street sprinkling in a hot and 
dusty city like St. Louis through the warm 
season is a matter of great moment. The 
difference between satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory sprinkling in summer bears upon the 
comfort and well-being of the population far 
more seriously than the difference between 
good and bad street sweeping and cleansing 
through the colder half of the year. In St. 
Louis the sprinkling is done by contract, the 
city being divided into sixty or more sprin- 
kling districts, in each one of which the con- 
tract is let by separate bids. The water is 
freely supplied by the municipal Water De- 
partment. The population is so seriously con- 
cerned in this matter that public opinion 
demands, and therefore receives, an exceed- 
ingly efficient service. 


POLICE, EXCISE, AND ELECTION BOARDS. 


SEVERAL matters of local adntinistration in 
St. Louis have never been brought under the 
control of the municipal authorities. One of 
these is the Police Department. Previous to 
the adoption of the charter of 1876 there 
had been established a so-called metropolitan 
police system for St. Louis, under a board of 
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commissioners appointed by the governor of 
the State. This system has been retained, 
the mayor, however, serving as an ex-officio 
member of the board. Whatever temporary 
advantages it may have possessed twenty- 
five years ago, I am not able to discover any 
sound reason for the system at the present 
time. The people of St. Louis, who pay all 
the expenses of their police system, should 
have power, either by direct election or by 
appointment of the mayor, to designate their 
own police commissioners. The actual police 
administration, however, does not seem to 
meet with very severe criticism at the hands 
of the community. The present chief of police 
has held his position for a long time, and is 
commended as an officer of efficiency and in- 
tegrity. The system of bribery and corrup- 
tion which had grown up so appallingly in 
the New York police force is not believed to 
exist to any very serious extent in St. Louis. 
Gambling seems to be suppressed so far as any 
open violations of the law are concerned, but 
no attempt is made to enforce the Sunday- 
closing law against saloons, or to suppress 
disorderly houses. Nor is there any pretense 
of a Sunday-closing policy, and no liquor- 
seller in St. Louis would for a moment think 
it necessary to pay regular protection money 
to the police for a privilege that is freely 
accorded to all saloon-keepers. 

The Excise Department is also under State 
rather than municipal control. There are 
about two thousand licensed saloons in St. 
Louis, the scale of license fees varying in 
accordance with the drinks sold. A beer 
license costs much less than a full license, 
which includes distilled liquors. The average 
fee is about five hundred dollars, and the 
total income from liquor licenses approaches 
a million dollars. Part of this money goes to 
the State treasury and part to the city. 

Electionand registration matters also come 
under the control of a department that is 
subject to the State rather than to the muni- 
cipality. A recent State law has thoroughly 
modernized the registration system of St. 
Louis, and the administration of the law has 
been placed in charge of a commission, two 
members of which are appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the State, and one by the mayor of 
the city. It has been the duty of this com- 
mission to make a house-to-house canvass of 
the entire city, in order thoroughly to rear- 
range the registration lists, which were very 
seriously defective. The new commission 


seems to have done its work with commend- 
able care and accuracy. It has made an en- 
rolment of about 140,000 men entitled to vote 
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in the forthcoming State and national elec- 
tions. This enrolment would seem fully to 
justify the estimate of the directory, which 
claims considerably more than 600,000 peo- 
ple for St. Louis. 


THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


THE charter of 1876 provided for the organi- 
zation of a Board of Health, the principal mem- 
ber of which should be a health commissioner, 
who should be a duly qualified physician, ap- 
pointed by the mayor like other heads of de- 
partments. This commissioner, the mayor, and 
one police commissioner are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Health Board, and two appointed 
physicians of the city complete the group. 
Besides ordinary sanitary administration, the 
Health Department has oversight of the city 
hospitals, the St. Louis Insane Asylum, and 
the Poor-house. Under a chief sanitary officer, 
it exploits a force of inspectors. It maintains 
a modest chemical and bacteriological labora- 
tory. It has a staff of disinfecting agents. 
It may be said to contain substantially all of 
the factors and agencies which belong to the 
best modern municipal health departments. 
No fault need be found with the theoretical 
organization of the department, nor with the 
intelligence at its head. But the sweeping 
criticism may be passed that public opinion 
has not yet demanded a health service by any 
means adequate to the needs of a great civil- 
ized community, so far as equipment and re- 
sources are concerned. The ordinary hospitals 
are not equal to the necessities of the situa- 
tion, and a great modern municipal hospital 
for epidemic diseases is a crying necessity. 
Food inspection ought to be provided for upon 
a far more thorough scale, and the Health 
Department ought to have a largely increased 
force of inspectors, with a far more summary 
authority for the prevention or remedy of 
ordinary nuisances. 

One interesting innovation is entitled to 
mention and praise. This is the use of a 
trolley-car specially built and fitted up for 
ambulance purposes, officered by agents of 
the Board of Health, having right of way 
over the entire trolley system of the city, 
making regular calls at designated hours in 
different parts of the town, and transporting 
patients to the various hospitals, asylums, 
and other institutions which come under the 
superintendence of the health authorities. 
The annual death-rate of St. Louis is about 
sixteen per thousand of the population, which 
is a favorable rate in comparison -with 
other large American cities. But the rate 
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could be made decidedly lower, and thou- 
sands of cases of illness could be prevented, 
by moderately increased grants of public 
money, in furtherance of the earnest and 
intelligent recommendations of the health 
commissioner. 


PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


St. Louis is sadly lacking in a supply of 
small parks, playgrounds, and open spaces in 
the more central portions of the city. Nor 
has it by any means availed itself of oppor- 
tunities which might readily have been seized 
for the appropriation of large portions of 
its attractive river-front for park purposes. 
It possesses eighteen miles of river-front, two 
or three miles of which are taken up by 
the public steamboat-landings. The failure 
of the city to reserve river parks and to 
construct river boulevards must surprise 
every visitor who studies the ground-plan 
of the town. 

Within the city limits on the west side of 
the town is the great Forest Park, containing 
1375 acres, which several trolley-lines render 
quickly available for most of the inhabitants 
of the city, and which is one of the note- 
worthy parks of the world. Carondelet Park 
contains 180 acres, and is the pleasure-resort 
of the people of the southernmost portion of 
St. Louis, who live in-what was formerly the 
separate town of Carondelet. O’Fallon Park, 
with 150 acres, holds a corresponding place 
on the north side of the town. Lying a little 
beyond O’Fallon Park are the two great ceme- 
tery tracts, « Bellefontaine» and «Calvary.» 
Somewhat nearer the center of the town, on 
the north side, is the famous St. Louis Fair- 
ground, with about 100 acres. A little way 
southwestward from the heart of the city is 
the Missouri Botanical Garden, better known 
as Shaw’s Garden, containing 50 acres, imme- 
diately adjoining which is the Tower Grove 
Park, with 267 acres, both of these magnifi- 
cently planted and improved pleasure-grounds 
having been given to the city by the late 
Henry Shaw. The most central city park of 
any size is the Lafayette, containing 30 acres. 
Somewhat larger, and a little farther west, 
is the Compton Hill Park, which contains a 
large storage reservoir of the Water Depart- 
ment. Suchare the principal pleasure-grounds 
of St. Louis, and most of them were acquired 
as the result of a movement in 1874 and 
1875. The multiplication of small parks, and 
the appropriation of portions of the river- 
front, ought to become a recognized munici- 
pal policy. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 





For many years past no department of muni- 
cipal life in St. Louis has had a wider or bet- 
ter fame than that of the public schools. The 
great personal reputation of Dr. William T. 
Harris—now United States Commissioner of 
Education, and for a long term of years super- 
intendent of the St. Louis schools—naturally 
attracted attention to the educational sys- 
tem of the city. St. Louis was held up as an 
example, because it was the first of our large 
towns to ingraft the kindergarten upon the 
public-school system, while its primary and 
grammar schools were carefully and philo- 
sophically graded, its high-school department 
a matter of just local pride, and its normal 
department for the training of its own teach- 
ers an excellent crowning edifice to the sys- 
tem. The present efficient superintendent, 
Dr. Soldan, was formerly the principal of the 
normal department, and served for a long 
time as the head of the High School. 
The school system is under control of the 
Public School Board, which was formerly, in 
accordance with the charter of 1876, com- 
posed of one member elected from each of the 
twenty-eight wards. But in 1887 the charter 
provision was changed in sucha manner as 
to unite two adjoining wards into one school 
election district, and each of these districts 
now elects one member of the board. In addi- 
tion to these fourteen members, the new ar- 
rangement provides for the election of seven 
members at large on a general city ticket. 
What for many years remained a school 
-library has been metamorphosed into the new 





p LOWER of youth, in the ancient frame— 

Maid of the mettlesome lip and eye, 
Lightly wearing the fateful name, 

And the rakish beaver of days gone by! 
Pink of fashion! Yet this is she 

That once, through midnight forest and fen, 
Guided the horsemen of « old Santee,» 

And rode to the death with Marion’s men. 
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JUDITH. 


False the logic that breeds the fear. 
Buds will blossom, and pipes will play. 





municipal Free Public Library, which entered 
upon its career a year or two ago. The new 
arrangement provides for a library board, 
appointed by the mayor; and Mr. Walbridge 
has shown admirable tact and judgment in 
bringing together for the first board a group 
of citizens at once representative, influential, 
and thoroughly in sympathy with the idea 
of a great free library as the center of the 
town’s popular educational life. The growth 
of the institution has been very rapid, and its 
actual use is increasing at a remarkable rate. 
The library board has this year selected and 
purchased a site for a separate public library 
building. Funds are not available for the 
immediate erection of such a building, but 
there will be no changing of the broad and 
far-sighted policy that the library board has 
adopted. In Mr. Frederick M. Crunden, the 
public librarian, St. Louis possesses one of the 
most highly accomplished library administra- 
tors in the world. No municipal art gallery 
is to be found in St. Louis, but the Art Museum, 
of which Mr. Halsey S. Ives is the director, 
and which with its connected art school forms 
a branch of the Washington University, is an 
institution which has entered deeply into the 
best life of the community. The manual-train- 
ing school of Washington University, under 
Professor Woodward’s management, has long 
been famous for its admirable methods, and 
it holds an essential place in the city’s edu- 
cational system; while the university itself, 
though not under municipal control, in fact 
crowns the school facilities of the town 
with its literary, scientific, and professional 


courses. 
Albert Shaw. 


Rare the picture that decks the wall; 
Rare and dainty, in life, below, 
My century-later belle of the ball, 
Mocking the beauty of long ago. 
If now the summons should come to ride, 
Through such a darkness as brooded then, 
How would it please you to serve as guide? 
And where, ah, where were Marion’s men? 


So it was in that early year; 

So shall it be till the world is gray. 
But the petted darling, if need shall be, 

As swift to the saddle will vault again; 
And those that follow will ride as free 

As ever of old rode Marion’s men. 





William Young. 
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THE AUSTRIAN 
MARRIAGE. 


MN\HE victory of 

Wagram might 
have been utterly 
barren if Germany 
had displayed the 
spirit of Spain. The 
Tyrol, to be sure, 
was in arms under 
the devoted leader- 
ship of Hofer; in 
northern Germany 
there was an aus- 
picious beginning 
of irregular war- 
fare under men like 
Schill, Dornberg, 
Katt, and Bruns- 
wick, the forerun- 
ners of Liitzow; the 
Archduke __ Ferdi- 
hand was already in Poland, ready to enter 
Prussia from the east, and to assist any national 
uprising which might occur; England’s prom- 
ised expedition had been prepared. On the 
other hand, there was serious deterioration in 
the French army. Napoleon, threatened by 
the knife of a would-be assassin, had sunk 
into despondency, which was the deeper be- 
cause he had been wounded at Ratisbon, 
knocked senseless by a fall from his horse 
near Schonbrunn, checked at Aspern, com- 
pelled to expose his life like any common 
soldier to save the day at Wagram, and only 
half supported by the Czar during this last 
supreme effort: and because Soult had been 
driven out of Portugal. But there was no at- 
tempt by any competent German leader to 
combine these elements against Napoleon. 
Hofer was captured and executed; the Ger- 
man guerrillas were dispersed; Charles, in- 
stead of withdrawing farther north to join 
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NAPOLEON IN THE UNIFORM OF THE FOOT 
GRENADIERS OF THE IMPERIAL GUARD. 


OF NAPOLEON 
BY WILLIAM M. SLOANE. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR MAINTENANCE. 
THE AUSTRIAN MARRIAGE—THE CONSOLIDATION OF NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE—THE 


INHERITANCE AND THE HEIR—THE ARRAY OF NATIONS—THE 
CONGRESS OF KINGS—THE INVASION OF RUSSIA. 


BONAPARTE. 


hands with Germany, made a truce at Znaim 
on July 11; England’s vaunted armament was 
directed against Antwerp, and met with dis- 
aster; the Czar made overtures to the con- 
queror of Wagram. Accordingly, Napoleon 
was able to humiliate Austria in a treaty signed 
at Schonbrunn on October 14, which reduced 
the proud empire to a second-rate power. She 
was cut off from the Mediterranean, compelled 
to pay an indemnity of 35,000,000 francs, sur- 
render territories containing 3,000,000 in- 
habitants, reduce her army to 150,000 men, 
and enter the French system. 

Napoleon started for Paris before the rati- 
fication of the treaty was complete. He was 
in great haste to accomplish the divorce from 
Josephine, and by an alliance in matrimony to 
found a Napoleonic dynasty. It is needless 
to dwell on the scenes of the divorce, acted 
as they were in an atmosphere of theatrical 
pathos. Eugéne announced the Emperor’s 
determination to his mother, and on Decem- 
ber 16 the separation was pronounced in 
a form which emphasized the sacrifice both 
parties were making for France. Josephine 
withdrew to Malmaison, where, with an an- 
nual grant of two million francs, she re- 
mained in dignified seclusion until her death. 
There was no question of papal sanction 
to the act of divorce. The Pope was a pris- 
oner in Savona. On receipt of Napoleon’s 
notification that his secular power was taken 
away, he had replied by a bull excommuni- 
cating, under purely spiritual penalties, the 
Emperor and all his counselors. Remaining 
persistent in his refusal to abdicate, he was 
seized and sent to Grenoble; but his presence 
there in captivity awakened sympathy and a 
dangerous devotion among the people, and he 
was carried back to Italy, where he remained 
under rigid restraint until 1812, when he was 
transferred to Fontainebleau and lodged like 
a prince. A month before the formalities 0! 
divorce, Napoleon had formally asked the Czar 
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for his sixteen-year-old sister. Alexander was 
inaterrible dilemma,and, according to Russian 
custom, referred the question to the dowager 
Empress. She declared the princess too young 
for marriage. The successes of France, with 
the subsequent humiliation of Austria, had 
left Russia almost isolated; and the treaty of 
Schonbrunn, having enlarged the grand duchy 
of Warsaw, seemed to foreshadow a recon- 
struction of Poland. To send a prompt cate- 
gorical refusal of Napoleon’s request would 
mean a final rupture of the relations between 
the two powers; in other words, the relinquish- 
ment of Wallachia, Moldavia, and any chance 
for the further dismemberment of Turkey. 
Naturally Alexander strove to procrastinate, 
and gave an answer which was neither com- 
pliant nor negative. The Emperor of the 
French was most impatient, and said: « To ad- 
journ is to refuse.» He appeared distraught, 
walking, as Cambacérés said, in the midst of 
his glory—but alone; his enemies, he cried, 
were making appointments at his tomb. More- 
over, France was not prosperous; the Con- 
tinental system was destroying commerce; 
the pious Catholics were murmuring about 
the treatment of the Pope; the aristocracy, 
old and new, were growing more and more 
haughty, disdainful even, toward the parvenu 
who sat on the throne. Napoleon concluded 
that the stability of his rule demanded a 
great stroke, and he prepared to make it. 
Shorn of many fair territories, left with- 
out a seaport, reduced to the rank of a de- 
pendent power, Austria retained nothing of 
her pristine glory except the renown of her 
imperial house. Even that was jeopardized, 
as was plain from the language of Napoleon 
concerning Francis’s abdication, when inter- 
preted by his treatment of the Spanish Bour- 
bons. In the negotiations of Schonbrunn Na- 
poleon had employed a certain Alexandre de 
Laborde, one of the professional diplomats 
whose services were at the disposal of any 
employer who desired them. In the interest 
of the empire on the Danube, he suggested 
to Metternich a matrimonial alliance of some 
kind between a Hapsburg and a member of 
the Napoleon family, the stronger the better 
— between the Archduchess Maria Louisa and 
Napoleon himself, if possible. The Austrian 
minister listened with interest, and on La- 
borde’s return to Paris the suggestion was 
cautiously made in such a way as to reach 
Napoleon’s ears, probably through Schwarz- 
enberg, the Austrian ambassador. Metternich 
claimed the glory of the plan until after Na- 
poleon’s fall, when he declared that it had 
originated in Paris. It makes little difference 
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whether Francis or Napoleon was the original 
suitor, for it was very soon evident that both 
were eager for the match. Learning that the 
fate of the Russian alliance was in the hos- 
tile hands of the Empress dowager, the Em- 
peror of the French gave a surly answer to 
the Czar, and determined upon the Austrian 
match. 

In order to represent the divorce as a sad 
but inexorable necessity, the formal negotia- 
tions to secure Maria Louisaas Empress of the 
French were opened by Josephine in conjunc- 
tion with Eugéne and Hortense; they were as- 
sisted by the Austrian ambassador and Frau 
von Metternich, who was still in Paris, although 
her husband had returned to Vienna as the suc- 
cessor of Stadion. Another device for the same 
end was to lay the alternatives of a Russian or 
Austrian match before an extraordinary coun- 
cil. Murat, Cambacérés, and probably Fouché, 
voted for Russia. The latter, according to one 
account, asserted as his reason that there 
were now only two parties in Europe, those 
who had gained and those who had lost by 
the Revolution; that Russia belonged to the 
former, and was, therefore, the only true ally 
of France. It is believed that he took this 
course in order to regain Napoleon’s favor, 
temporarily lost by his self-assertion in repel- 
ling the English invasion of the Netherlands; 
and there are strong indications that almost 
to the last moment Napoleon did dally with 
the idea of a Russian marriage. But the ma- 
jority of the council was under the leadership 
of Maret, who reasoned that, as Austria was 
the pivot of every coalition against France, 
she must be pacified. Talleyrand delivered a 
long, vague harangue, in which he seemed to 
uphold the same view, and the vote was finally 
for the Austrian match. The decision was ap- 
proved by a family council, and Berthier was 
named ambassador extraordinary, with the 
new title Prince of Wagram, to marry the 
Archduchess by proxy in Vienna on March 11, 
1810. The Austrians, thankful for the pres- 
ervation of their government, were for the 
most part jubilant, and hoped at no distant 
date to regain their power. The Russian con- 
servatives trusted that the bonds connecting 
them with Napoleon’s hated Continental sys- 
tem were thus forever severed; the Czar felt 
deeply the overthrow of his cherished policy, 
and was true-hearted enough to mourn the 
loss of a personal friend. To Caulaincourt’s 
empty explanations that the confessional dif- 
ferences had been determinative, he answered 
that the decision was right, since all France 
wanted children in the Napoleonic line; but his 
aspect was gloomy, for he knew that a second 
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stage had been reached in the dissolution of 
the Tilsit alliance. 

The scenes in Vienna were brilliant in the ex- 
treme. The civil contract was signed on the 
10th; the religious ceremony occurred on the 
11th, as appointed; and then followed a ban- 
quet where Berthier was absolved from all the 
ceremonies considered obligatory upon one of 
his rank in the Hofburg. Three days later 
the new Empress was handed to her traveling- 
carriage by the Archduke Charles, and amid 
salvos of artillery, which scarcely drowned 
the cheers of the populace, she set forth. 
Her journey through Bavaria and Wirtem- 
berg was one long ovation, for these coun- 
tries believed their welfare to be bound up 
with that of France. On the 26th her cor- 
tége, having passed by way of Strasburg, was 
moving toward Soissons. 

After the divorce Napoleon had withdrawn 
in solitude to the Trianon at Versailles, as if 
to mourn his widowhood the appointed and de- 
cent time in silence. The spot chosen had a 
significance with reference to the coming 
celebrations. For a week he spent his days 
in the unaccustomed but truly royal occupa- 
tion of field sports. Once he visited Josephine 
at Malmaison. The next months he had spent 
again in Paris conducting the matrimonial 
negotiations and arranging every detail of 
the etiquette to be observed in the cumbrous 
ceremonial which he had devised for the cele- 
bration of his marriage in France. When all 
was completed to his satisfaction he left for 
Compiégne to supervise the arrangements 
for the reception of his new consort, and 
spent the last week of waiting there. Some 
of it was passed in the acquisition of accom- 
plishments, notably in learning to waltz. 
Every day he sent a letter with flowers to 
meet the new Empress at successive stages 
of her progress, and every day he received one 
from her written in correct French. 

At last she reached the close of the final 
stage, and her bridegroom went out to meet 
her. Half-way between Soissons and Com- 
piégne were pitched three splendid pavilions. 
Her suite was to remain in that nearest their 
last lodging, his in that nearest the palace, 
the bridal pair were to meet in the central 
tent, where, according to the custom of 
feudalism, she was to kneel and pay homage 
to her liege as his foremost subject. But 
when he heard that his bride was so near, 
the Emperor’s impatience seemed to break 
through all bounds. Entering his carriage 
without ceremony or warning, and attended 
by only a single companion (the King of 
Naples), he drove far past Soissons until the 
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carriages met, when he stepped out of his 
own, tore open the door of the other, and en- 
tered with the eagerness of a youthful lover 
to embrace his bride. The prearranged stops 
were countermanded, and the same evening, 
at ten, the wedding-train reached Compiégne. 
Such was the lover’s ardor that again he flung 
not only royal, but every other kind of pro- 
priety to the winds, and, claiming the valid- 
ity of the procuratorial ceremony at Vienna, 
slept under the same roof with his bride, in- 
stead of in the chamber furnished for his use 
in one of the administrative buildings. Asan 
excuse for this conduct he pleaded the ex- 
ample of Henry IV. 

Next day the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Empress’s court were presented, and formally 
took the oath of office. On the morrow St. 
Cloud was reached in the imperial progress; 
and two days later, on April 1, the civil cere- 
mony of marriage was performed in the pres- 
ence of all the great dignitaries of the empire, 
including all the cardinals but two. Excepting 
only those who pleaded their age or infirmi- 
ties, the entire college had been transplanted 
from Rome to Paris shortly after the seizure 
of the Pope. There was the usual festival at 
night, accompanied by salvos of artillery, with 
illuminations of the palace grounds and foun- 
tains. The weather, like the date, was unto- 
ward, but the Parisian populace streamed out 
in spite of pouring rain to get a foretaste of 
the more magnificent spectacles soon to fol- 
low. The solemn procession of the bridal pair 
into the capital occurred next day, and the 
religious ceremony was celebrated in the 
great gallery of the Louvre, before an as- 
sembly declared at the time to be the most 
superb ever seen in France, except for one 
ominous fact—the twenty-seven cardinals 
were absent. They protested that their ab- 
sence was an empty form, due only to the 
fact that Pius VII. had not sanctioned the 
divorce; but Napoleon was as keenly sensitive 
to the effectiveness of forms as any Roman 
prelate. The offenders were banished from 
Paris, stripped of their great revenues, and 
forbidden to wear the color or insignia of 
their office. The popular speech dubbed them 
«black cardinals.» 

In the first outburst of enthusiastic loyalty, 
Paris and the nation could not sufficiently 
manifest their joy. The illuminations were 
lavish, the crowds exuberant, the presents to 
the Empress superb. 

Measured by a certain standard, Maria 
Louisa was beautiful. Her abundant light- 
brown hair softened the high color of her 
brilliant complexion, her eyes were blue and 
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mild, her features had the pretty but uncer- 
tain fullness of her eighteen years, her glance 
was frank and untroubled; but her lips were 
full and heavy, her waist was long and stiff, 
her form was plump like a child’s, and her 
timidity and self-consciousness were uncon- 
trollable. She was pious, and, as her letters 
declare, had spent much of the previous 
winter in praying that Providence would 


choose another consort for Napoleon. But 
with the resignation of her faith, which some 
call fatalism, and with the obedience which 
German life demands from all women, even 
those of the highest station, she had accepted 
her destiny. During the ceremonies at the 
Louvre, the Austrian ambassador, who had 
taken to himself the credit of what was pass- 
ing, and had impressively accepted the con- 
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gratulations showered on him, caught up a 
wine-glass from the breakfast-table, and, ap- 
pearing at the window, announced in a loud 
voice that he drank to the « King of Rome,» 
a title reserved under the Holy Roman Em- 
pire for the heir apparent. It was but a short 
time since Schwarzenberg’s proud master had 
renounced his proudest designation, that of 
Roman emperor. The crowd knew that the 
toast was intended for Napoleon’s issue, their 
quick perception caught the full significance 
of the act and they burst into cheers at this 
new sign of Austrian amity. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF NAPOLEONIC 


EMPIRE. 


Mucu had already been done to consolidate 
Napoleonic empire. The Papal States had 
been divided into two French departments; 
Rome was to be the second capital of the 
new dynasty; the Pope, with four million 
francs a year at his disposal, was to reside 
by rotation in each of his several palaces in 
as many different cities, on condition that he 
and his successors would swear never to con- 
travene the judgments of the Gallican Church. 
At first Pius VII. had inducted the bishops 
nominated by Napoleon; after his captivity 
he refused; for the moment the appointees 
were installed as «vicars of the chapters.» 
To render the Church of Rome further sub- 
servient, the ecclesiastical courts had been 
transplanted to Paris, the thirty Roman epis- 
copates had been reduced to four, and the 
convents throughout the papal dominion had 
been secularized. Elsewhere in Italy —in Pied- 
mont, Liguria, Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia 
—similar changes had been made in the in- 
terests of reform. The sums obtained from 
the confiscated ecclesiastical estates were 
enormous, and greatly strengthened French 
credit. Still, the policy was of doubtful value, 
for it shocked pious Romanists the world 
over to see the papacy reduced to insig- 
nificance. 

Since Trafalgar it had been clear that 
France could not secure the mastery of the 
seas in naval warfare. Napoleon had sought 
during his wars in Spain and central Europe 
to ruin England by paper blockades and em- 
bargoes; he had seized all neutral vessels 
laden with English goods; he had adopted 
a system of commerce-destroying by armed 
cruisers; he had conquered the shores of the 
Mediterranean, the Atlantic, the North Sea, 
and the Baltic: and yet England’s foreign 
commerce had since 1805 steadily increased 
in extent. Contrabandists, smugglers, and 
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neutral adventurers defied Napoleonic edicts, 
and found friends in every harbor, the chief 
offenders being the Dutch and Hanseatic 
cities. Napoleon’s exasperation was extreme, 
for he recognized that it had now come to a 
life-and-death struggle between British or- 
ders in council and French decrees. It was 
apparently to repair and enforce his Conti- 
nental system that he did not reénter the field 
against Wellington; for, weakening as was the 
«Spanish ulcer,» the drain by way of Amster- 
dam and Hamburg was far greater. A hun- 
dred thousand first-rate troops, together with 
the Imperial Guard, were destined for Spain; 
but his main efforts were to be exerted in the 
North, Davout being despatched to hold the 
coast fortresses from Dantzic westward, and 
Oudinot to coerce Holland. The lands taken 
from Austria were apportioned among the 
Frenchallies, Bavaria, Italy, Wiirtemberg, and 
Baden; Dalberg received Ratisbon, Eugéne 
took Frankfort, and Jerome accepted Han- 
over and Magdeburg. All the beneficiaries 
paid handsomely in cash for their acquisitions. 
South Germany was gradually evacuated, but 
a large number of the veterans marched to 
the German sea-coasts. 

The fate in store for these districts, and for 
another strategic province,—the canton of 
Valais, — was incorporation with France. The 
Emperor intended to enforce the rigor of his 
game. In southern Europe men found sub- 
stitutes in the products of their fertile soil 
for cotton, coffee, indigo, and coloniai sugar; 
but the inclement North was not so produc- 
tive, nor were its sons so patient and ingenious. 
Louis, Jerome, and Murat felt for their peo- 
ples, and winked at transgressions of Napo- 
leon’s laws. They were to do penance for 
their sins by the loss of their lands, either 
in whole or in part. Curiously enough, the 
two greatest smugglers were the French and 
English governments themselves. So fierce 
were the exigencies of French industry that 
for a large consideration Napoleon issued 
to certain favorites permits for exporting 
French staples, and importing the dye-stuffs 
and fish-oil essential to French industries. 
The English government sold licenses to 
trade, which granted to the purchasers im- 
munity from search when laden with wares 
for or from English ports. These were sold 
both to real and to sham neutrals alike, 
until the practice of carrying «simulated,» 
otherwise forged, papers became extensive 
enough to debauch public morality. The 
traffic was inordinately profitable, and mam 
otherwise reputable merchants—and after 
the removal of the non-intercourse restric- 
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tions there were Americans among the num- 
ber—compounded morality with legality, fur- 
nishing «simulated papers» to their ships as 
part of their regular outfit. This continued 
even after Napoleon gave his undivided at- 
tention to policing harbors and guarding the 
coast-lines of the North Sea and the Baltic. 
In the treaty of September 17, 1809, between 
Russia and Sweden, the latter country, in 
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addition to the cession of Finland, promised 
to exclude all British ships from her harbors 
except such as brought salt and colonial 
wares; in 1810 she promised Napoleon to im- 
port nothing but salt, and he agreed to hand 
back Pomerania. Such were the absurdities 
of a fight between two combatants one of 
which had no hands and the other no feet. 
Austria having been added, by his marriage, 
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to Napoleon’s system, he was ready in June 
to open his novel campaign, and begin the com- 
mercial warfare which eventually furnished 
oneof the mostimportant elements in his over- 
throw, the other two being the national up- 
risings and the treachery of his friends, so 
called. But the zenith had not even yet been 
reached by his star. With undimmed sa- 
gacity and undiminished power he set out 
with his bride, about the end of April, to visit 
the Dutch frontier, and observe how far 
Holland’s well-nigh open contempt for his 
cherished scheme would now justify the de- 
struction of her autonomy and the utter over- 
throw of her government. The nominal object 
of the journey was to please the young Em- 
press, and togratify the peoples of Belgiumand 
srabant by a sight of her charms. This aim 
was observed in all the arrangements, but in 
well-nigh every town visited the sun’s first 
rays saw the Emperor on horseback inspect- 
ing troops, ships, fortifications, and arsenals; 
and when its last beams faded away the un- 
wearied man was still holding interviews with 
the local authorities, in which every detail of 
administration was revised and strengthened. 
To all appearance the end of the journey was 
as prosperous as its inception. Favors were 
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distributed with lavish hand, the people dis- 
played a wild enthusiasm when the courteous 
but distant Empress showed herself, and noth- 
ing occurred to mar the outward state in which 
the Emperor returned to Paris. But the con- 
dition of his mind cannot be depicted, such 
was his rage and humiliation in regard to a 
revelation of treachery made inadvertently 
and innocently by Louis on the eve of their 
separation. To explain what had occurred a 
short retrospect is necessary. 

From earliest childhood certain qualities 
of Louis had endeared him to Napoleon. The 
school of poverty, in which the younger 
brother had been the pupil of the elder, was 
likewise a school of fraternal affection. 
Throughout the Italian and Egyptian cam- 
paigns they stood in intimate relations as 
general and aide-de-camp, and one of the ear- 
liest cares of the First Consul was to bestow 
the beautiful Hortense de Beauharnais on his 
favorite brother. In 1804 Louis was made 
general, then councilor of state, and finally 
in 1806 he was elevated to the throne of 
Holland. His child until its untimely death 
was cherished by Napoleon as a son destined 
to inherit imperial greatness. But, like the 
other royal Bonapartes, the King of Holland 
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regarded his high estate not as a gift from 
the Emperor, but as a right. He ruled the 
land assigned him, if not in his own interest, 
at least not in that of the Empire, and from 
the outset filled his letters with bitter com- 
plaints of all that entered into his lot, not 
excepting his wife. Napoleon admonished 
and threatened, but to no avail. The interests 
of his own royalty and of the Dutch were 
nearer to Louis than those of the Empire. 
At last the Emperor hinted that the air of 
Holland did not agree with its monarch, in- 
dicating that his policy required it to be in- 
corporated with France. In March, 1808, he 
offered the crown of Spain as a substitute. 
A little later the suggestion was made that 
Louis might have the Hanseatic towns in ex- 
change for Brabant and Zealand. Both propo- 
sitions were scouted. When we remember who 
the potentates were by whom such offers were 
made and refused, we must dismiss all notions 
of patriotism, uprightness, and loyalty in 
either, and attribute the result to petulance 
on the part of the younger. Napoleon was 
highly incensed. On the failure of the Wal- 
cheren expedition, both Brabant and Zealand 
were occupied by French troops, and Louis 
was summoned to Paris. His first desperate 
thought was one of resistance, but on reflec- 
tion he obeyed. On his arrival he learned that 
his fate was imminent. Napoleon announced 
to the legislature that a change in the rela- 
tions with Holland was imperative. The Min- 
ister of the Interior explained that, as be- 
ing the alluvium of three French rivers, the 
Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, that 
land was by nature a portion of France, 
one of the great imperial arteries. Louis 
sought to flee, but was detained. He at once 
despatched the Count de Bylandt with orders 
to close the Dutch frontier fortresses and the 
capital against the entry of French troops. 
This was done, but Louis’s defiance was short. 
After signing a treaty which bound him, 
among other things, toopenhis fortresses, seize 
all « neutralized » and even all neutral vessels 
in his harbors, including those of the United 
States, —a document which thus left him only 
a nominal throne, —he was permitted early in 
April, 1810, to return to Amsterdam. 
Napoleon’s subsequent course was dictated 
by what might appear to be a sudden change 
of view, but was in reality a revival of his 
perennial hopes for peace with England. 
Having in mind the annexation of Holland, it 
occurred to him that by desisting from that 
course he might wrench from England the 
lasting peace which she had thus far refused. 
Accordingly he ordered his brother to open 
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a negotiation with that country; he was to 
represent his kingdom as in danger of anni- 
hilation unless the British government would 
consent to a cessation of hostilities and an 
enduring treaty of peace. This was done, and 
though Labouchére, Louis’s agent, had so 
little to offer that his propositions were far- 
cical, yet there was at least the show of a 
diplomatic negotiation. At this juncture the 
superserviceable Mephistopheles of the Em- 
pire, Fouché, intervened. By an agent of his 
own he approached the cabinet of St. James 
with an offer of peace on the basis of restor- 
ing the Spanish Bourbons and compensating 
Louis XVIII by a kingdom to be carved from 
the territories of the United States! 

The agent of Fouché reached London some- 
what ahead of the one sent by Louis. He was 
firmly sent to the right about. Labouchére 
was then told that before entering further on 
the question, a proposition for peace must be 
formulated and presented, not by the King of 
Holland, but by the Emperor. The failure 
of the Walcheren expedition had exasper- 
ated England, Canning had fallen, and Lord 
Wellesley, his successor, represented a power- 
ful sentiment for the continuation of the 
war. Napoleon replied, therefore, by a note 
suggesting not a definitive peace, but a step 
toward it. If England would withdraw the 
orders in council of 1807, he would evacuate 
Holland and the Hanseatic towns. His note 
closed with a characteristic threat. If Eng- 
land should delay, having already lost her 
trade with Naples, Spain, Portugal, and the 
port of Triest, she would now lose that with 
Holland, the Hanseatic towns, and Sicily. 

Nothing dismayed by his first rebuff, the 
audacious Fouché again intervened. This 
time he selected Ouvrard, a friend of Labou- 
chére’s and of his own, a man well known as 
a stormy petrel of intrigue, to operate in- 
sidiously through the accredited envoy, who 
innocently supposed his friend to be repre- 
senting Napoleon’s own views. There was 
consequently but little sense of restraint in 
the renewed negotiation. Virtually the entire 
Continental situation was considered as open, 
and Fouché’s pet scheme of an America! 
kingdom for Louis XVIII was further ampli- 
fied by the suggestion of an Anglo-Frenc! 
expedition to establish it. Labouchére havin; 
returned to Holland, much of the negotiatio: 
had been carried on by letter, and Napoleon 
getting wind during his Belgian visit 0 
Ouvrard’s presence, suspected trickery an: 
called for the correspondence. Its very exis 
tence enraged him; that such matters shou! 
have been put in writing was compromisin 
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to his entire policy. Ouvrard afterward de- 
clared that he personally informed the Em- 
peror of what was going on, but he could 
never prove it; the only basis which can be 
found for his statement consists in the seizure 
of some hundred and thirty American vessels 
lying in Continental harbors: but base as that 
deed was, it proves nothing. 

The Embargo Act, passed in 1807 by the 
American Congress, had been entirely to Na- 
poleon’s liking, as is proved by the Bayonne 
decree of 1808, which ordered the seizure and 
sale in French harbors of all American ships 
transgressing it; but the Non-intercourse Act 
of March 1, 1809, enabled a vessel holding 
both a French and a British license, if pro- 
vided likewise with «simulated» papers of any 
neutral state, to trade in British goods almost 
without restriction. This Napoleon chose to 
consider as open hostility,and under the Ram- 
bouillet decree of March 23, 1810, American 
vessels, with their cargoes, worth together 
over $8,000,000, were seized. His dealings 
with the United States were very irregular: 
between 1802 and 1811, on one pretext or an- 
other, 558 ships flying their flag were seized 
in French harbors; and the number seized in 
those of Holland, Spain, Denmark, and Naples 
was also very large; but during the same 
period Great Britain seized 917, and there is 
no proof that Napoleon intended anything 
more than forcing the transatlantic republic 
into hostility with England. 

For a moment the Emperor of the French 
contemplated bringing Fouché to trial for his 
treasonable practices in Holland; but dreading 
possible revelations, he contented himself with 
removing the intriguer from office. Savary, 
who admits that he was dreaded more than 
the pest, was appointed minister of police. 
So persistent was Louis in preferring a Dutch 
policy to the advantage of the Empire, that 
Napoleon’s scorn finally burst all bounds, and 
after writing an abusive letter he despatched 
an army to seize Amsterdam. Louis thought 
of resistance, but his council convinced him 
how futile such a course would be. The dis- 
pirited King abdicated in favor of his son, and 
fled to Teplitz, in Bohemia. For some days the 
fugitive’s whereabouts were unknown; and to 
stem the tide of ugly gossip which at once set 
in, a circular was issued to the French rep- 
resentatives throughout Europe, explaining 
that the King of Holland must be excused as 
being a chronic invalid. About the same time 
Lucien found that domicile in a French depart- 
ment, as Rome then was, might be unpleasant, 
and set sail for America. His ship was cap- 
tured by a British cruiser, and he spent the 
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succeeding years until 1814 in an agreeable 
captivity in England. On July 9, 1810, alaconic 
imperial decree was published, stating that Hol- 
land was henceforth a portion of the Empire. 

Louis had been an admirable ruler, intro- 
ducing many reforms into Dutch administra- 
tion. When the people began to suffer under 
the rigid enforcement of the Continental 
blockade, his sympathies were with them, and 
not with Napoleon. To those who were under 
the influence of the national sentiment now 
growing so strong everywhere it seemed a 
dastardly deed to drive him from his throne. 
But Napoleon could tolerate no independence 
when his fate depended on the concentration 
of all his powers. « What was J to do?» he 
exclaimed at St. Helena. «Leave Holland to 
the enemy? Nominate a new king?» From his 
standpoint only one answer can be given to 
these questions. During the four years of 
French administration in the country the 
public debt was scaled from 80,000,000 to 
20,000,000 francs, all disorders were sup- 
pressed, and by the exercise of rigid economy 
a certain quiet well-being was assured to the 
people, which they could never have secured 
under Louis. The Napoleon brothers and sis- 
ters had all come to think and behave like 
dynastic sovereigns, independent by the grace 
of God. «Relatives and cousins, male or fe- 
male, all worthless,» he had said in the pre- 
vious autumn to Metternich; «I should not 
have left a throne in existence, even for my 
brothers.» In pursuance of this policy, Spain 
as far as the Ebro was annexed to the Em- 
pire in March, 1810, and the whole North 
Sea coast as far as Liibeck in the following 
December; and the Duke of Oldenburg, the 
Czar’s new brother-in-law, was dethroned. 
Joseph was furious, Jerome sullen, Alexander 
more bitter than ever. Valais, too, was trans- 
formed into the department of the Simplon, 
and this, together with the four erected out 
of the North Sea coast, brought the limits of 
Napoleonic empire to their greatest extent. 
The Illyrian provinces and the Ionian Isles 
were held as military outposts. Biscay, Na- 
varre, Aragon, and Catalonia were also ad- 
ministered by martial law. Murat was made 
king of Naples; the infant Louis succeeded 
him as grand duke of Berg; Elise was grand 
duchess of Tuscany, princess of Lucca and 
Piombino; Pauline was duchess of Guastalla. 
These states, together with Westphalia, Spain, 
Neuchatel, Benevento, Italy, the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, the Helvetian Republic, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and Denmark 
with Norway, were all vassal powers. Rome 
Genoa, Parma, Florence, Siena, Leghorn, Osna- 
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briick, Minster, Bremen, and Hamburg were 
capitals of French departments; the total 
number of such administrative divisions now 
reached 130. 

The mastery of such an empire with such 
an extent of sea-coast seemed to realize the 
dreams of the Revolution leaders, who in 1796 
had determined to close the Continent to Brit- 
ish commerce. By the two decrees of August 
5 and October 18, 1810, issued respectively 
from the Trianon and from Fontainebleau, the 
system was apparently completed. English 
wares were seized wherever found, even 
within a limit four miles beyond the impe- 
rial borders in all directions; smugglers were 
mercilessly hunted down; and the holders of 
licenses alone could bring in colonial pro- 
ducts. Frederick VI, King of Denmark, re- 
membered the English outrage onCopenhagen 
in 1807, and was Napoleon’s ardent supporter, 
closing the Danish and Norwegian ports 
against British commerce. He hoped by com- 
pliance to secure Sweden for his crown. 
Charles XIII of Sweden was also Napoleon’s 
friend, but his people had not been exasper- 
ated like the Danes, and were independent. 
Their king being childless, the notables had 
cast about for a successor likely to please 
Napoleon, and had fixed upon Bernadotte! 
Endeared to all the Swedes by his consider- 
ate kindliness to the Pomeranians when com- 
mander of the French armies in that prov- 
ince, they remembered that he was King 
Joseph’s brother-in-law, and believed that an 
old associate of Napoleon would, as their 
ruler, insure them high consideration and 
delicate treatment by the monarch of the 
great Western empire. The Emperor was, of 
course, secretly furious; but Bernadotte was 
too dangerous, too well informed, to be 
thwarted, and accordingly he became crown 
prince of Sweden. Desiring to compensate 
his new country for her loss of Finland, he 
asked for Norway; but Denmark could not 
be alienated, and the request was denied. 
Thwarted in this, the sometime Jacobin, but 
now heir apparent to a throne under the style 
of Charles John, began immediately after his 
installation at Stockholm to vent his spleen 
on Napoleon. The jealous and vigilant Czar 
offered, in December, 1810, the coveted do- 
main in return for Sweden’s alliance. Her 
steadfastness to the French alliance was thus 
rendered doubly insecure. 


THE INHERITANCE AND THE HEIR. 


It would be idle to suppose that during the 
winter of 1810-11 the Spanish situation was 
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not thoroughly appreciated by the imperial 
bridegroom at Paris, or that he underrated 
the ultimate effects of what was taking place 
in the Iberian peninsula. Joseph was to- 
tally disenchanted, and, tormenting his bro- 
ther with querulous criticism of the French 
troops, insisted upon a more pacific procedure. 
Napoleon’s reply was to prepare an act of ab- 
dication for the King of Spain, and to announce 
that the country was to be made a French 
department. The Spanish people were thor- 
oughly roused, and England redoubled her 
energies. Masséna had shown his brilliant 
qualities in the highest light throughout the 
Austrian campaign, and as the greatest of 
the marshals was appointed to take command 
in Spain. With him went the imperial guard 
and other reinforcements, which brought the 
number of French troops in the peninsula to 
a total, on paper, of 80,000 men, of which 
about 50,000 were effective. By the arrival of 
acorps under Hill to reinforce Wellington, and 
including about 25,000 Portuguese, the latter 
had approximately the same number. The 
Peninsular campaign of 1810 opened in June 
by Masséna’s appearance before Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, which, after a stubborn resistance of 
about five weeks, surrendered on July 10. 
The French next beleaguered the strong 
frontier fortress of Almeida, and that also 
fell about the beginning of September. Wel- 
lington conducted his retreat, which was thus 
enforced, with great skill, defeating an attack 
made on his rear-guard at Busaco on Septem- 
ber 27. Masséna still pressed on, but on Oc- 
tober 9 was, unexpectedly to himself, brought 
to a stand before the impregnable lines of 
Torres Vedras, long since constructed by 
Wellington to protect Lisbon. 

Soult, having won a decisive victory over 
the Spaniards at Ocafia on November 19, 
1809, had advanced into Andalusia. His 
orders were to unite with Masséna for an 
overwhelming effort. But, sullen because 
superseded by Masséna, he began a weary, in- 
effectual siege of Cadiz, and remained there 
until, having received a virtual reprimand 
from Napoleon, he took half his force and 
captured Badajoz. Even then he failed to 
join Masséna. The news that his two great- 
est marshals had successively come short 
in their tasks embittered Napoleon to the 
verge of desperation. But the annexation 
of the North Sea coast had involved him in 
a diplomatic conflict with Russia, his domes- 
tic affairs occupied him for the moment to 
the exclusion of everything not immediately 
pressing, and he failed to reinforce Masséna. 
Throughout the winter both the French and 
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the English generals maintained themselves 
only by the exercise of qualities akin to genius. 
Soult returned from Badajoz to Cadiz, and in 
March Masséna began a retreat into Spain. 
Thereupon the English besieged Badajoz, and 
on May 5 defeated Masséna at Fuentes de 
Onoro in one of the bitterest conflicts of the 
war. Theold marshal was recalled in disgrace, 
and replaced by Marmont. On May 16, Soult, 
advancing to relieve Badajoz, was defeated 
in a pitched battle at Albuera; but the victory 
proved an empty one for the English, since 
Wellington, hearing that French reinforce- 
ments were coming up from Salamanca, felt 
constrained to withdraw before superior 
force, and decamped on June 18. The rest 
of 1811 was a season of inactivity, except 
for the exploits of Suchet, who annihilated 
Blake’s army, capturing Valencia and occupy- 
ing Aragon. In the following season Wel- 
lington captured both Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz; advancing then, he overwhelmed 
Marmont in the brilliant victory of Sala- 
manca on July 22, 1812, and marched on 
Madrid to dethrone Joseph. Soult at once 
abandoned Cadiz and hurried north, while 
Marmont took possession of Burgos. The 
British soldiers, finding themselves between 
two foes, became demoralized. Wellington 
was forced by the chaos of English politics 
to retreat into Portugal, and at the close of 
the year the French held all Spain except 
the south coast. But in spite of their inglori- 
ous successes the soldiers were dispirited; 
regiments melted away under desertion and 
sickness, and the military power of France in 
Spain was annihilated. The peninsula was 
never to be French. 

Yet in some respects the French charac- 
ter appeared in a stronger light throughout 
the disasters of the Peninsular war than at 
any other time. Marbot’s tale of the beau- 
tiful young cantiniére, or woman sutler, of 
the 26th regiment, who after Busaco rushed 
unhurt through the English outposts to 
alleviate the sufferings of Simon, the gen- 
eral of her brigade, who had been cap- 
tured, and who returned on her donkey 
through the lines without having suffered 
an insult, reflects equal credit on the un- 
selfish daring of the French, which she typi- 
fied, and on the pure-minded gallantry of the 
English. His narrative of the French deser- 
ters who, under a leader nicknamed Marshal 
Stockpot, established themselves as freeboot- 
ers in a convent not far from Masséna’s head- 
quarters at Santarem, and of the general’s 
swift, condign punishment of such conduct, 
graphically delineates the straits of the 
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French, which led them into the extreme 
courses which devastated the land, and also 
displays the quality of the discipline which 
was exercised whenever possible. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the two most splendid 
writers of France’s succeeding age were pro- 
foundly impressed by the terrible scenes of 
the French invasion. George Sand was in 
Madrid as an infant for a considerable portion 
of 1808; Victor Hugo passed the year 1811 
in a Madrid school, fighting childish battles 
for «the great Emperor,» whom his Spanish 
schoolmates called Napoladron (Napo the rob- 
ber). The former was irresistibly drawn to 
revisit the country; the latter recalled his 
impressions in some of his noblest verse. 

It would be idle to believe that Napoleon did 
not fully realize the situation in Spain; it is 
gratuitous to assume that by massing all his 
resources he could not have made a desert in 
Spain to call it a peace. But before devas- 
tating what he intended to make part of his 
empire, he thought to cut away the British 
support from beneath the rebellion. The 
credit of Great Britain could not long be 
maintained with her contraband trade par- 
alyzed, and her costly expeditions to Holland, 
Sicily, and Spain either failures or but partial 
successes. Her collapse would be assured if 
the Czar would only remain true to the en- 
gagements of Tilsit, since the only channel 
for British trade to enter the Continent was 
now through Russia. It is true that the 
finances of France herself were at a low ebb, 
but the Emperor had money in abundance. 
When the legislative assembly met in Decem- 
ber, 1809, it was clear that the farce of con- 
stitutional imperialism was nearly played out. 
The members of the senate kept their seats 
by their own decree; an imperial edict ap- 
pointed the deputies for the new departments 
without the form of an election. By an arti- 
cle of the new penal code the confiscation of 
estates was made the penalty for certain 
crimes. This was enforced, the public canals 
were sold to private corporations, and the 
sanction of legislative ratification was given 
to such acts. The moneys thus obtained, to- 
gether with the vast contributions and in- 
demnities received from foreign states, were 
really a corruption fund. The enormous ar- 
mies, which covered Europe like swarms of lo- 
custs, were admirably maintained; but it was 
hard to find money for the purpose, becaus« 
the marshals and generals were insatiate in 
their demands. The greed of the civil admin- 
istrators was scarcely less; and thus, in both 
branches of the public service, every officia! 
stood with outstretched palm and hungry eyes 
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Napoleon had the lavish hand of a parvenu, but 
his beneficiaries were not grateful, and with 
ever-increasing insolence were always craving 
more. The system of private confiscations 
or forced contributions from individuals had 
already attained vast dimensions. During the 
winter of 1809-10 it was extended and regu- 
lated; the sums wrung from German princes 
and Spanish grandees, from English mer- 
chants and the Italian clergy, were not en- 
tirely exhausted; the remainder, together 
with what was «accepted» from timorous 
politicians, crafty ecclesiastics, sly contrac- 
tors, and unprincipled financiers, was now 
erected into the dignity of the Emperor’s 
«extraordinary domain.» The term «army 
chest» had been devised for times of higher 
public morality; it was now discarded. Con- 
fiscated palaces, forests, lands, fisheries, 
moneys from the sale of American ships— 
all were now the Emperor’s private property. 
We should not be astonished at the revenues 
of his great officials. Berthier had 1,350,800 
francs a year; Davout, 910,000; Ney, 728,000; 
and Masséna, 500,000; naturally Soult wished 
to augment his 305,000, and for that end 
sought the crown of Portugal. What with 
the public charities, the public works, and 
such lavish bribery, the expenditure had risen 
to 430,000,000; but the receipts by the means 
enumerated above had been swollen to 760,- 
000,000, so that Napoleon had 330,000,000 in 
his purse. 

Legislative independence extinguished, a 
privy purse of immense capacity established, 
the greed of useful supporters temporarily 
satisfied, the censorship of the press made 
rigid, there was but one other measure essen- 
tial to complete tyranny, and that was taken. 
There were many disaffected persons in the 
Empire too powerful to be left at liberty, but 
too dangerous to be tried in open court. Six 
state prisons were established for this numer- 
ous class, and gradually a colony of helpless 
malcontents, outraged in every human right, 
was confined in each. Where was the en- 
lightened public opinion of France? Where, 
indeed? The publishers bought the slender 
immunities they enjoyed with considerable 
sums, and this gold was used to pension 
needy men of letters; other writers were 
given decorations that carried subsidies with 
them; some were elevated into the new bar- 
onage. The great majority of those who should 
have formed and molded public opinion were 
subservient to the government. Even Carnot 
accepted a pension of 10,000 francs. The 
standing exception was Mme. de Staél, who, 
having been scorned, never forgave. Ordered 
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from Paris as an intriguer by the Committee 
of Public Safety, kept under surveillance in 
Switzerland by the Directory, her offers 
spurned by Bonaparte, she spent the. ten 
years of her banishment in wandering from 
court to court through England, Russia, 
Prussia, and Sweden, undermining Napoleon’s 
character, and fomenting the coalitions which 
eventually ruined him. Her study of regen- 
erated Germany was in the main a valuable 
book; influential as it was, it held up to France 
as a model the course of her bitterest foe, and 
the censors heightened its renown by their 
efforts to suppress it. The decennial prizes, 
instituted to promote letters and learning, 
were distributed in 1810. Most of the names 
of those who were crowned are now known 
to none except the curious. 

During the season of 1810-11 the Empe- 
ror’s private life was virtually devoted to bene- 
ficence. In addition to the favors granted to 
Carnot, he lavished money on other objects, 
some not so worthy. Canova, who had been 
called from Rome to make a portrait-statue 
of the Empress, obtained a substantial grant 
for the learned societies of that city. Chénier, 
like Carnot, had been a pronounced adversary 
of the Empire. He now sought employment 
under it, and was made inspector-general of 
the university, an office which he did not live 
long to enjoy. All the old favorites were 
remembered in a general distribution of good 
things. Talleyrand having just lost an im- 
mense sum by the failure of a trusted bank, 
the Emperor came to his relief by purchasing 
one of his most splendid palaces for more 
than 2,000,000 francs. The court resided 
sometimes at St. Cloud, sometimes at Ram- 
bouillet, sometimes at the Trianon, but for 
the most part at Fontainebleau, where the 
ceremonious life, to which all concerned were 
now well accustomed, was marked by none of 
the old awkwardness, but ran as brilliantly as 
lavish expenditure could make it. The preg- 
nancy of the Empress was celebrated with 
great festivities, during which Napoleon per- 
formed one of his most applauded acts—the 
endowment of a vast maternity hospital. The 
Empress was brought into great prominence 
as the president of a society consisting of a 
thousand noble ladies, under whose patronage 
the charity was placed. 

The unconcealed and ecstatic delight of the 
prospective father found vent in delicate and 
tender attention to the mother of his child, 
and until her deliverance he was a gentle, 
devoted, and considerate husband. His whol: 
nature seemed transformed. When in the 
early morning of March 20, 1811, word was 
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brought that the Empress was in labor, and 
that a false presentation made it of instant 
necessity to choose between the life of the 
mother and that of the child, the feelings of 
the Emperor can better be imagined than 
described. If the expected heir should die, 
his dynasty would be jeopardized, his enemies 
would once more be making appointments 
over his grave, the hopes of a lifetime might 
be shattered. But there was not a moment’s 
wavering. «Think only of the mother,» he 
cried. 

The fears of the attending physician were 


vain, after all, and the man-child, coming 
without a cry into the world, and lying breath- 
less for seven minutes, as if hesitating to ac- 
cept or decline his destiny, finally gave a wail 
as he caught the breath of life. Napoleon 
turned, caught up his treasure, and pressed it 
to his bosom. A hundred guns announced the 
birth, and the city burst into jubilations, which 
were reéchoed throughout Europe from Dant- 
zic to Cadiz. Festival succeeded festival, and 
for an interval men believed that the temple 
of Janus would be again closed. No boy ever 
came on the earthly stage amid such splen- 
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dors, or seemed destined to honors such as 
appeared to await this one. The passionate 
devotion of the father was constant from the 
beginning. It lasted even after he had been 
deserted and betrayed by the mother, after 
the child had been estranged and turned into 
an Austrian prince. 


THE ARRAY OF NATIONS. 


MANY addresses were sent congratulating 
the Emperor on the birth of his child. The 
most important was that from the Paris 
chamber of commerce, and to this he made 
a reply which attracted general attention. 
Its substance was the assurance that the Con- 
tinental system had told heavily against Eng- 
land, whose storehouses were glutted with 
colonial wares and her own products, for 
which no market could be found. Declaring 
himself the successor of Charles the Great, 
Napoleon promised to have a navy in four 
years, and in ten years to ruin England. 
He boasted of his success in producing sugar 
from beets, of his own great wealth, and 
of Austrian bankruptcy. There are three 
versions of this famous talk, and in one of 
them are the words: «I showed mercy to the 
Emperor of Russia at Tilsit in return for his 
promises of help; but if those promises are 
not kept, I will go, if need be, to Riga, to 
Moscow, to St. Petersburg.» The utterances 
are both imperial and imperious, typical of 
dictatorial self-sufficiency. 

Three points in the address demand atten- 
tion: the absence of all reference to French 
finance, the ignoring of the ecclesiastical situ- 
ation, and the threat against Russia. Metter- 
nich reported that, although France was the 
richest country in the world, her treasury was 
empty. There were receipts of 900,000,000 
francs in 1811, but a deficit of 54,000,000 was 
threatened, the appropriations for army and 
navy having been raised from 510,000,000 to 
650,000,000. Determined to make each gen- 
eration pay its own expenses, the Emperor 
increased the indirect taxes, and instituted a 
state monopoly in tobacco. But the summer 
had been one long drought, and Russia did 
not import French silks and wines to the 
usual amount, so that the year closed with an 
actual deficit of 48,000,000. The wealth re- 
ferred to by the Emperor was his own. Since 
his incarceration at Savona, the Pope, having 
steadily refused to institute the bishops nomi- 
nated by Napoleon, not only still persisted in 
this, but now took higher ground, forbidding 
the chapters of both Italy and France to elect 
the imperial nominees as vicars capitular. 
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This was a rupture of the Concordat, and 
pious Catholics were very uneasy lest such 
a declaration of war should heighten the 
Emperor’s bellicose humor. A church coun- 
cil was summoned, and proving as subser- 
vient to the secular authority as the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim had been, its representations 
brought Pius VII. to terms. It is impossible 
to determine whether the threat against 
Russia was really made as represented, or 
whether the address to the chamber of com- 
merce has not been confused with the speech 
from the throne made to the legislature when 
it opened in June. But, in either case, all 
Europe was convinced at the close of March 
that Napoleon was contemplating war against 
Russia. 

Yet his position was far from fixed. Moved 
by paternal tenderness, he appears to have 
considered the possibility of merely holding 
what he had gained in order to consolidate 
his splendid empire for his heir. The mass 
of his army was withdrawn from central Eu- 
rope, his demands on Prussia were diminished, 
and the indemnity fixed; Spain he hoped to 
pacify, feeling sure that Great Britain was 
weary of the bloody warfare in the peninsula, 
since she had finally consented to exchange 
prisoners on his terms; and he never doubted 
that his arrangements on the North Sea coast 
would finally be acceptable to the inhabitants. 
The indications that he realized his true situa- 
tion are, however, stronger. He couldnotpause; 
too long his motto had been, «More beyond.» 
Sometimes the expression « Emperor of the 
Continent» escaped his lips; and in March 
orders were issued to fit out two naval ex- 
peditions, one against Sicily and Egypt, one 
against Ireland. He is reported to have said: 
«They want to know where we are going, 
where I shall plant the new Pillars of Her- 
cules. We will make an end of Europe, and 
then, as robbers fling themselves on others 
less bold, we will fling ourselves on India.» 
About the same time the Bavarian minister, 
pleading for peace, received the retort: 
«Three years more, and I am lord of the 
universe.» Mollien thought war inadvisable 
on account of the fiscal disorders. «On the 
contrary,» said Napoleon, «the finances are 
falling into disorder, and for that very reason 
need war.” 

England, though hard pressed, was still un- 
daunted. The doubtful personage was the Czar 
of Muscovy. He was nowthirty-two. Fourteen 
years earlier he had associated much with 
Czartoryski, when undergoing the training 
for his destined réle of enlightened despot. 
This Polish youth had conversed at length 
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about restoring Poland as a member of the 
Russian empire, and in 1805 Alexander had 
seriously contemplated action in that di- 
rection. But he soon paused, and Czarto- 
ryski retired to his estates. The results of 
Tilsit were disappointing to Alexander, and 
the idea of a reconstructed Poland was dis- 
missed for fear of adding another to the 
European nationalities whose fixed terri- 
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torial boundaries were a menace to Russia’s 
schemes of aggrandizement. His adhesion to 
Napoleon’s commercial system had proved too 
high a price to pay for Finland; neither Mol- 
davia nor Wallachia was yet secured, and 
Oldenburg was incorporated in France. The 
Franco-Austrian alliance was a menace to all 
the Czar’s schemes for the Balkan Peninsula. 
Czartoryski was recalled, and found his friend 
with drawn features and haggard eyes, an evi- 
dent prey to fright. Beaten at his own game 
and humiliated, the ambitious philosopher- 
monarch found himself compelled either to 
break with France or to keep his promises. 


In 1809 Alexander had negotiated, through 
Caulaincourt, a treaty the terms of which 
were that Poland should never be restored, 
and the name never used officially. Probably 
the idea had no connection with the Russian 
marriage scheme, but nevertheless it is pos- 
sible that it had; for, had Napoleon assented, 
Alexander could then have refused the hand of 
his sister, and have laughed in his sleeve at his 
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outwitted dupe. As it turned out, Napoleon 
suggested a counter-proposition, promising 
«never to give help or assistance to any power, 
or toany internal rising whatsoever, looking to 
a restoration of the kingdom of Poland.» A few 
daysafter the arrival of hisdespatch at St. Pe- 
tersburg came the news of the Austrian mar- 
riage. The Czar at once took into consideration 
his future course. To Prince Galitzin he wrote 
concerning the expediency of restoring Po- 
land, with himself as king; but after dallying 
with the idea for a time, he told Czartoryski 
that he could not consider restoring the Po- 
lish provinces already incorporated in Russia, 
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but that he might accept the crown of the 
grand duchy of Warsaw, including Galicia. 
A secret emissary was then despatched to 
Vienna to sound Francis: Austria was to be in- 
demnified amply for Galicia in the partition 
of Turkey. But Francis remained mute, and 
the fencing between Paris and St. Petersburg 
was renewed. A rejoinder to Napoleon’s 
counter-project was laid on his desk, which 
contained the identical words used before, 
«that the kingdom of Poland shall never 
be restored.» This persistence infuriated 
the recipient; he dictated a smooth reply, 
began to rouse public opinion in favor of 
war, strengthened certain of his fortresses, 
and sought a closer rapprochement with 
Austria. The negotiations with Russia con- 
tinued, Russia insisting on the obnoxious 
phrase, France repelling the insinuation it 
contained. 

Meanwhile Metternich, confident that in 
the partition of Turkey better terms could be 
obtained for Austria from Napoleon than from 
Alexander, was doing his utmost to embitter 
their relations. There was a strong Russian 
party in Vienna which was in close touch with 
the numerous Poles in Warsaw who looked to 
Alexander for the restoration of their coun- 
try’s integrity. In both places there was much 
talk of the restoration of Poland, in Warsaw 
especially, and the phrase was constantly in 
the newspapers. Alexander’s ambassador in 
Paris made urgent representations concern- 
ing «a persistent rumor that the Emperor in- 
tends to restore Poland.» Napoleon retorted 
in fury, and threatened war, but immediately 
wrote a soothing assurance that he was still 
true to the engagements of Tilsit. On July 1, 
while the lines were in the copyist’s hands, 
there occurred the incident which many 
thought at the time changed the course of 
history. During a magnificent festival given 
by the Austrian ambassador, the decorations 
in an open court caught fire, and the con- 
flagration spread, enveloping the entire em- 
bassy. All the important guests escaped 
unhurt except Kourakine, the Russian am- 
bassador, who was so injured that he could 
no longer perform his official duties. Almost 
immediately Napoleon’s humor seemed to 
change; he curtly dismissed the Russian 
chargé d’affaires, and ended the negotiation. 
[t was when this news reached St. Petersburg 
that Alexander a second time offered Norway 
to Sweden. 

The cause of Napoleon’s abrupt manner was 
the news communicated by Metternich that 
the Russian army had advanced successfully 
to the Danube. On July 17 Francis requested 
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his new son-in-law to join him in a protest 
against the aggressions of the Czar. Napo- 
leon honorably refused thus to rupture the 
Tilsit alliance, but said significantly to Met- 
ternich, «If Russia quarrels with us she will 
lose Finland, Moldavia, and Wallachia »; add- 
ing that if the Czar, contrary to his engage- 
ment of 1808, should seize anything south of 
the Danube, then he himself would inter- 
vene on Austria’s behalf. But all Europe 
seemed convinced that war was inevitable. 
In all the watering-places the talk was of 
nothing else. The Russian party in Vienna 
grew bolder; Pozzo di Borgo, Napoleon’s life- 
long foe, who had been temporarily under a 
cloud in Russia, appeared in Vienna in his 
Russian uniform, courted and oracular. A 
French interpreter on his way to Persia was 
stopped by him, and bribed to enter the Rus- 
sian service. Kourakine, partly recovered, 
was leaving Paris for home. Through him 
Napoleon called the Czar’s attention to all 
the facts, and at the same time orders were 
sent commanding Caulaincourt to end all ne- 
gotiation, and the Poles were peremptorily 
enjoined to silence. 

Something of Alexander’s secret diplomacy 
must have leaked out, but he appeared un- 
moved. He was steadily preparing for war, 
strengthening his fortresses, and locating 
fortified camps in the district between the 
Dwina and the Dnieper. But his chief concern 
was with Poland. Relying on the Jesuit in- 
fluence for support against the jailer of the 
Pope, he again took up his old scheme and 
wrote to Czartoryski. But that nobleman, 
after a long residence in his native land, had 
learned how strong was the conviction of his 
countrymen that Napoleon would give them 
a more complete autonomy than the Czar, and 
accordingly he gave a discouraging reply. 
Alexander was determined that the coming 
war should be defensive on his part, and im- 
mediately opened communications with Eng- 
land and Sweden concerning the Continental 
system. Finally, in the closing days of the 
year, he issued a ukase excluding wines, 
silks, and similar luxuries from France, but 
facilitating the entry of the colonial wares 
in which England dealt. This was an act of 
open hostility to his old ally, a declaration of 
commercial war. Prussia immediately made 
semi-official advances to the Czar, but they 
were repelled. 

It is not easy to estimate Napoleon’s re- 
sponsibility for what had happened and was 
about to happen. He was persistently domi- 
neering, contemptuous of national feeling 
and dynastic politics, over-confident in the 
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unswerving devotion of France, inflexible in 
his policy of territorial aggrandizement, ruth- 
less in applying his infantile conceptions of 
finance and political economy, and pitiless in 
his own self-seeking. On the other hand, 
Alexander, having received Prussia’s auton- 
omy as his price, had proved an untrustworthy 
ally from the outset. Having seized Finland, 
he evaded the Continental system, and in the 
latest war between France and Austria had 
actually wooed the latter’s favor. Procras- 
tinating in the marriage affair, he displayed 
an insulting mistrust concerning Poland, 
and finally declared diplomatic war by his 
overtures to England and his secret tamper- 
ing with Austria. This latter power had done 
its utmost to bring on a conflict, hoping to 
find her account in the dissensions of the two 
empires; and Sweden, under Bernadotte, was 
ready to do anything to strengthen the hands 
of Alexander and escape from French pro- 
tection. On April 2, 1811, Napoleon admitted 
that war was inevitable. «It is all a scene 
in an opera,» he wrote, «and the English con- 
trol the machinery.» A week later he notified 
Alexander that he was aware of the move- 
ment of Russian troops toward Poland, and 
declared that he, too, was preparing. Lau- 
riston was sent to replace the too pacific 
Caulaincourt at St. Petersburg, and Cham- 
pagny was replaced in the foreign office by 
the fiery Maret. 

There was much to be done before the ac- 
tual outbreak of hostilities. Prussia, with a 
new vigor born of self-denial, education, and 
passionate patriotism; Sweden, restless and 
uneasy under the yoke of Napoleonic suprem- 
acy; Denmark, friendly, but independent in 
her quasi-autonomy; the United States, chaf- 
ing under the restriction of her commerce; 
Turkey, sick to death, but then as now pivotal 
in all European politics—the relation of all 
these powers to the coming conflict must be 
prearranged. The impending struggle was 
to be between two insatiate despotisms, one 
Western and modern, the other Oriental and 
theocratic. Napoleon dimly grasped the ten- 
dency of his own career; as Goethe said, « He 
lives entirely in the ideal, but can never con- 
sciously grasp it.» Unconsciously, too, Alex- 
ander the Great had fought for the extension of 
Greek culture; Cesar, to destroy the stifling 
institutions of a worn-out system; Charles 
the Great, to realize the «city of God» on 
earth. Napoleon was fighting for nationality, 
individual liberty, popular sovereignty; had 
he been told so, he would have wondered what 
the words could mean. 

English history is the story of her struggles 


for nationality, for religious, civil, and politi- 
cal liberty, and for mercantile ascendancy. 
Her inborn longings for the highest civiliza- 
tion were not inconsistent with her grim de- 
termination to resist a system that stood on 
the Continent for progress, but which she had 
come to believe meant national ruin for her. 

In January, 1812, Wellington stormed Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo; on April 6 Badajoz fell. On April 
18 Napoleon offered terms of peace, Spain to 
be kept intact under Joseph, Portugal to be 
restored to the house of Braganza, Sicily to 
remain under Ferdinand, and Naples under 
Murat. Considering all the circumstances, 
the offer was worthy of consideration; but 
the English cabinet refused it. The possibil- 
ity of peace with Great Britain being thus ex- 
tinguished, Napoleon considered what course 
he should pursue toward the other Protestant 
land, which felt itself to be still struggling 
for life. Some well-informed persons asserted 
that at first the Emperor contemplated de- 
stroying the Hohenzollern power utterly. If 
so, he quickly dismissed the idea as involving 
unnecessary risk. With the reforms of Stein 
and Hardenberg successfully accomplished, 
with her educational system completed and 
her army reorganized, with her people electri- 
fied at last into true patriotism, Prussia was 
again a redoubtable power. Her influence per- 
meated all Germany, and the secret associa- 
tions which ramified everywhere labored for 
German unity, their members already dream- 
ing of the Jura, Vosges, and Ardennes as the 
western frontier of their fatherland. At first 
Frederick William made overtures to the Czar, 
offering an army of 100,000 men. Alexander, 
desiring a purely defensive war, was cold; but 
late in 1811 he agreed, in case of an attack 
on Prussia, to advance as far as the Vistula, 
«if possible.» Meantime Austria at first 
contemplated neutrality, but abandoned the 
policy when ‘convinced that, whichever side 
should be victorious, Prussia would be dis- 
membered. Francis saw Alexander’s con- 
tinued successes on the Danube with growing 
anxiety, and, learning that Napoleon would 
put 400,000 men into the field, determined 
that France must win. Accordingly, in March, 
1812, a treaty was executed, which put 30,- 
000 Austrian troops under Napoleon’s per- 
sonal command, and stipulated for Austria’s 
enlargement by Galicia, Illyria, and even 
Silesia, under certain contingencies. . During 
these negotiations Frederick William had 
learned how stupendous Napoleon’s prepara- 
tions were, and, with some hesitaney, he fi- 
nally sent Scharnhorst to sound Austria. The 
result was determinative, and on February 
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24, 1812, a treaty between France and Prussia 
was signed, which gave Prussia nothing, but 
exacted from her 20,000 men for active ser- 
vice, with 42,000 for garrison duty, and af- 
forded the French armies free course through 
her territories, with the right to charge such 
requisitions as were made to the war indem- 
nity. To this pass Alexander’s narrowness 
had brought the proud, regenerated nation; 
its temper can be imagined. 

French diplomacy, triumphant elsewhere, 
was less successful with Sweden. Alexander 
offered Norway as the price of alliance, with 
hints of the crown of France for Bernadotte 
somewhere in the dim future. Napoleon 
temptingly offered Finland for 40,000 Swed- 
ish soldiers. But the new crown prince was 
seemingly coy, and dallied with both. This 
temporizing was brought to a sudden end in 
January, 1812, when Davout occupied Swed- 
ish Pomerania. On April 12 the alliance 
between Sweden and Russia was sealed. It 
carried with it an armistice between Russia 
and Great Britain. This was essential to the 
Czar, for he would be compelled to withdraw 
his troops from the Danube for service in 
the North, and to that end must make some 
arrangement with Turkey. He found little 
or no unwillingness, and offered the most 
favorable terms; Napoleon, on the other 
hand, demanded 100,000 men if he were to 
restore to the Sublime Porte all it had lost. 
England threatened to bombard Constanti- 
nople if the Sultan hesitated, and on May 28, 
1812, he closed a bargain with Russia which 
gave him the Pruth as a frontier. 

In spite of Turkey’s submission, Great 
Britain was not to be left passive. The neu- 
trality of the United States had, on the whole, 
been successfully maintained, but their com- 
merce suffered. On May 1, 1810, Congress 
enacted that trade with Great Britain should 
be forbidden if France revoked her decrees, 
and vice versa. Madison and the Republicans 
believed that this would relieve the strain 
under which farmers, as well as merchants, 
were now suffering. This enabled Napoleon, 
in those days of slow communication, to make 
a pretense of relaxing the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, while continuing to seize American 
ships as before. England was not for a mo- 
ment deceived, and enforced the orders in 
council with added indignities. This conduct 
so exasperated the American people that they 
demanded war with the oppressor, and on 
June 19 the war of 1812 began. Napoleon’s 
liplomatic juggling had been entirely suc- 
cessful. 

A year earlier the princes of the Rhenish 
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Confederation had received their orders. 
Their peoples were unresponsive, but the 
zeal of the rulers overcame all opposition. 
The King of Saxony was grateful in a lively 
sense of favors to come, and his grand duchy 
of Warsaw became an armed camp, the Poles 
themselves expecting their national resurrec- 
tion. The prince primate’s realm was erected 
into a grand duchy for Eugéne, whose vice- 
royalty was destined for the little King of 
Rome, and under the stimulus of a fresh 
nationality the people gave more than was 
demanded. Wiirtemberg and Baden learned 
that Napoleon « preferred enemies to uncer- 
tain friends,» and both found means to sup- 
ply their respective quotas. Jerome, true to 
the fraternal instincts of the Bonapartes, 
hesitated; but his queen was a woman of 
sound sense, and both were alive to the un- 
certainties of tenure in royal office, so that, re- 
ceiving a peremptory summons, Westphalia 
fell into line. Bavaria and Switzerland fur- 
nished their contingents as a matter of 
course. Among the Germans, some hated 
Napoleon for his dealings with the papacy, 
some as the destroyer of their petty national- 
ities; some devout Protestants even thought 
him the antichrist. But the great majority 
were in a state of expectancy, many realizing 
that even the dynastic politics of Europe had 
been vitalized by his advent; others, liberals 
like Goethe, Wieland, and Dalberg, hoped for 
the complete extinction of feudalism and 
dynasticism before his march. 

This had already been accomplished in 
France, and for that reason the peasantry 
and the townsfolk upheld the Empire. In 
Paris the upper classes had never forgotten 
the Terror, and were ready for monarchy in 
any form if only it brought a settled order 
and peace. There were still a few radicals 
and many royalists, but the masses cared only 
for two things, glory and security. They en- 
joyed the temporary repose under a rule 
which protected the family, property, and in 
a certain sense even religion. Family life at 
the Tuileries was a model, the Emperor find- 
ing his greatest pleasure in domestic amuse- 
ments, playing billiards, riding, driving, and 
even romping, with his young wife, while his 
tenderness for the babe was phenomenal. 
Still he was no puritan, and the lapsed classes 
could indulge themselves in vice if only they 
paid; from their purses fabulous sums were 
turned into the Emperor’s secret funds. 
Under the Continental system industry was 
at a standstill, and every household felt the 
privation of abstaining from the free use of 
sugar and other colonial wares. There was, 
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however, general confidence in speedy relief, 
and there were worse things than waiting. 
The peasantry were weary of seeing their 
soldier sons return from hard campaigning 
with neither glory nor booty, and began to re- 
sent the conscription law, which tore the ris- 
ing generation from home while yet boys. De- 
sertions became so frequent that a terrible 
law was passed, making, first the family, then 
the commune, and lastly the district, respon- 
sible for the missing men. It was enforced 
mercilessly by bodies of riders known as « fly- 
ing columns.» Finally every able-bodied male 
was enrolled for military service in three 
classes—ban, second ban, and rear ban, the 
last including all between forty and sixty. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of all other hard- 
ships, there was much enthusiasm at the pros- 
pect of a speedy change for the better. In 
March, 1812, Napoleon could count 475,000 
men ready for the field. 


THE CONGRESS OF KINGS. 


READY, at least to outward appearance, Na- 
poleon was in truth ready as far as equipment, 
organization, commissariat, strategic plan, 
and every nice detail of official forethought 
could go. But how about the efficiency and 


zeal of men and officers? There had been mur- 
murings for some years past. His studies 
in 1808 were the eastern campaigns of Rome; 
Lannes had warned him in 1809 how ready 
many of his most trusted servants were to 
betray him if he continued his career of con- 
quest; Decrés, another true friend, expressed 
his anxiety in 1810 lest they should all be 
thrown into a final horrid elemental crash; 
and in 1811 Regnaud de Saint-Jean-d’Angely 
exclaimed, «The unhappy man will undo him- 
self, undo us all, undo everything.» The Em- 
peror heard neither of these last forebodings, 
but is doubtfully reported to have himself de- 
clared, «I am driven onward to a goal which 
I know not.» Caulaincourt made no secret of 
how his anxiety increased as he knew Russia 
better. Poniatowski believed Lithuania would 
refuse to rise against her despot; Ségur and 
Duroc foresaw that France, if degraded to 
be but one province of a great empire, would 
lose her enthusiasm; even Fouché drew up a 
memorial against war, and instanced the fate 
of Charles XII. The contents of Fouché’s 
paper were divulged to Napoleon by a spy, 
and when the author presented it he was met 
by contemptuous sarcasm. The Emperor be- 
lieved Prussia to be helpless, chiding Davout 
for his doleful reports of the new temper 
which had been developed. Jomini declared, 
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but long afterward, that the great captain 
had avowed to a confidential friend his eager- 
ness for the excitement of battle. 

But, in spite of the anxiety felt by a few 
leading Frenchmen, there was general con- 
fidence, and it was not until after the catas- 
trophe that details like those enumerated 
were recalled. In reality the outlook in 1812 
was better than in 1809. Napoleon’s spirits 
were higher, his conscripts were not visibly 
worse than any drafted since the beginning 
of the Consulate, and the veteran Coignet’s 
remark concerning the march to Russia is 
that « Providence and courage never abandon 
the good soldier.» As to the commander-in- 
chief, he had largely abandoned his licentious 
courses, partly from reasons of policy, partly 
because of his sincere attachment to wife and 
child. Throughout the years of youth and 
early manhood he had indulged his amorous 
passions, but not a single woman had been 
preferred to power, not even Josephine. But 
Maria Louisa was an imperial consort, for 
whom no attention, no elevation, was too 
great. Pliant while an Austrian archduchess, 
she remained so as empress, apparently 
without will or enterprise. Men felt, never- 
theless, that, remaining an Austrian exter- 
nally, she was probably still one at heart, 
perhaps a mere lure thrown out to keep the 
hawk from other quarry. Certainly Napoleon’s 
domestic happiness had not sapped his moral 
power; possibly it rendered him over-anxious 
at times, and, perhaps, in revulsion from 
anxiety over-confident. 

During two years of diplomatic fencing the 
initiative had been Russian, the instigation 
French. For the war which followed no single 
cause can be assigned. Some blamed Napo- 
leon, claiming that with his scheme of uni- 
versal empire it was inevitable; Metternich 
said Russia had brought on war in an unpar- 
donable manner. The Tilsit alliance was per- 
sonal; separation inevitably weakened it. The 
affiliations of the Russian aristocracy with 
the Austrian; the smart of both under the 
Continental system, which rendered their 
agriculture unprofitable; England’s stand un- 
der Castlereagh; the Oldenburg question—all 
these were cumulative in their effect. With 
Alexander, Poland and the Continental system 
were the real difficulties ;the marriage question 
was only secondary. In January, 1812, the Czar 
laid down his ultimatum. To the concentra- 
tion of Russian troops Napoleon had replied 
by sending his own to Erfurt and Magdeburg. 
The Czar declared his readiness to take back 
his move if the Emperor would withdraw his 
men; he would even accept Erfurt for Olden- 
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burg, and permit Warsaw to be the capital 
of a Saxon province. But he said not a word 
about the Continental system, and for Napo- 
leon to permit the breach of that would be 
to abandon all his imperial plans. With the 
hope, apparently, of securing this last essen- 
tial concession, as well as those already made, 
he set his troops in motion toward the Vistula 
on the very day after his treaty with Prussia 
was signed. 

The natural countermove to Napoleon’s ad- 
vance would be the invasion of Warsaw, and, 
although the new Poland was fortified for de- 
fense, yet it might be overwhelmed before 
assistance could reach the garrisons. More- 
over, there were ominous signs in France at 
the opening of 1812. Food supplies were 
scarce, and speculators were buying such as 
there were. Napoleon felt he must remain 
yet a little while to check such an outrage and 
to strengthen public confidence. Ostensibly 
to avoid a final rupture, but really to prevent 
the premature opening of war, he therefore 
summoned Czernicheff, the Czar’s aide-de- 
camp, who, as a kind of licensed spy, had 
been hovering near him for three years past, 
and offered to accept every item of the Rus- 
sian ultimatum, if only an equitable treaty of 
commerce could be substituted for the ukase 
of December, 1810; in other words, if Alex- 
ander would agree to observe the letter and 
spirit of the Continental.system. During the 
two months intervening before the Czar’s 
reply Napoleon’s armies flowed on, and a 
temporary remedy for the economic troubles 
of France was found. When, late in April, 
the answer came, it was, as expected, a de- 
claration that without the neutral trade Rus- 
sia could not live; she would modify the ukase 
somewhat, but, as a condition antecedent to 
peace, France must evacuate Prussia and 
make better terms with Sweden. On May 1 
the French army reached the Vistula; on 
May 9 Napoleon and his consort started for 
Dresden. 

The surge of German patriotism had nearly 
drowned Napoleon in 1809. The Austrian mar- 
riage had withdrawn the house of Hapsburg 
from the leadership of Germany; the imperial 
progress to Dresden, and the high imperial 
court held there, were intended to dazzle the 
masses of Europe, possibly to intimidate the 
Czar. The French were genuinely enthusi- 
astic; the Germans displayed no spite; princes, 
potentates, and powers swelled the train; all 
the monarchs of the coalition, under Francis 
as dean of the corps, stood in array to re- 
ceive the august Emperor. Maria Louisa 
was as haughty as the Western Empress 
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should be, patronizing her father and step- 
mother, boasting how superior the civiliza- 
tion of Paris was to that of Vienna. It was 
there she first saw Neipperg, the Austrian 
chamberlain, who was later her morganatic 
husband. Napoleon appeared better; self- 
possessed, moderate, and genial. His vassals 
and his relatives, his marshals and his gen- 
erals, all seemed content, and even merry. 
The King of Prussia had lost his beautiful 
and unfortunate queen; he alone wore a sad 
countenance. Yet it was rumored that the 
Prussian crown prince was a suitor for one of 
Napoleon’s nieces. Beneath the gay exterior 
were many sad, bitter, perplexed hearts. The 
Emperor was seldom seen except as a lavish 
host at public entertainments; most of the 
time he spent behind closed doors with the 
busy diplomats. As a last resort, Narbonne 
was sent, ostensibly to invite Alexander’s 
presence in the interest of peace; actually, of 
course, to get a final glimpse of his prepara- 
tions. The Abbé de Pradt was despatched into 
Poland to fan the enthusiasm for France. 
This unparalleled court was dismissed on 
May 28, Napoleon hastening by Posen and 
Warsaw to Thorn. The Poles were exuberant 
in their delight; they little knew that their 
supposed liberator had bargained away Gali- 
cia to Francis. For this betrayal, and his 
general contempt of the Poles, he was to pay 
dearly. Had he labored sincerely to organize 
a strong nucleus of Polish nationality, a coali- 
tion of Russia, Prussia,and Austria such as fi- 
nally overwhelmed him would have been diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible. But the founder of 
an imperial dynasty could not trust a Polish 
democracy. When the diet, sitting at Warsaw, 
besought him to declare the existence of Po- 
land, he criticized the taste which made them 
compose their address in French instead of Po- 
lish, and gave a further inkling of his temper 
by sending his Austrian contingent to serve in 
Volhynia, so that neither French nor Polish 
enthusiasm might rouse the Russian Poles. 
When he reached Vilna he found that the im- 
passive Lithuanians had no intention of rising 
against Russia, and no attempt was made to 
rouse them. If, as appears, his first intention 
had been to wage a frontier campaign, that 
plan was quickly changed. Retaining Venice 
and Triest for use against the Orient, with 
Austria virtually a member of his system, he 
determined to force Russia back on to the 
confines of Europe, perhaps into Asia, and 
then— Whocan say? It seems as if Poland 
was to be divided into French departments 
instead of erected into another troublesome 
nation, vassal state or semi-autonomous. 
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At the opening of the Russian campaign 
the gradual change which had been steadily 
going on in Napoleon’s physique was com- 
plete. He was now plethoric, and slow in all 
his movements. Occasionally there were ex- 
hibitions of quickened sensibility, which have 
been interpreted as symptoms of hystero- 
epilepsy; but in general his senses, like his 
expression, were dull. He had premonitions 
of a painful disease (dysuria), which soon de- 
veloped fully. His lassitude was noticeable, 
and when he roused himself it was often for 
trivialities. In other campaigns he had stolen 
away from Paris in military simplicity; this 
time he had brought the pomp of a court. 
He planned, too, to bring theater companies 
and opera troupes to the very seat of war. 
Above all, he was deeply concerned with his 
imperial state, having in his trunks the 
baubles and dress he had worn at his corona- 
tion in Notre Dame. His mien was haughty, 
but there was no sparkle in his eye; he seemed 
spiritless and ailing; he showed no pride or 
confidence in his magnificent army. Yet care- 
ful study will prove that his sagacity as a great 
captain was in no way dimmed; his military 
combinations were greater than any he had 
ever formed. As no parallel to the numbers 


engaged in this enterprise can be found ex- 
cept in Oriental story, nothing comparable to 
its organization can be found in the history 


of any age. Every corps had its ammunition 
train, and great reserves of supplies were 
stored in Modlin, Thorn, Pillau, Dantzic, and 
Magdeburg. In the two last-named arsenals 
were siege-trains for beleaguering Diinaburg 
and Riga. There were pontoons and bridge 
material in abundance; 1350 field-pieces, and 
18,000 horses to draw them. The commissary 
stores were prodigious, and there were thou- 
sands of ox-wagons to transport them. In 
various convenient strongholds there were, 
besides, stores for 400,000 men for fifty days. 
Knowing Russia, he had prepared to conquer 
streams and morasses, to feed the army with- 
out fear of a devastating population, and to 
trust the seat of war for nothing except 
forage. His strategic plan was amazing, con- 
taining, as it did, the old elements of unex- 
pected concentration, of breaking through 
the opposing line, of conclusive victory, and 
occupation of the enemy’s capital. It was 
carried also to successful completion, and 
against tremendous obstacles. The first sea- 
son he intended to seize Minsk and Smolensk, 
winterthere, andorganize hisconquests. If this 
should not produce a peace, he would advance 
in the following season in the heart of the 
country, and there await the Czar’s surrender. 
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THE INVASION OF RUSSIA. 


WHEN Napoleon left Dresden his force was 
so disposed that the Russians could not tell 
whether he meant to strike from north or 
south, and accordingly they divided theirs, 
Barclay de Tolly, with 127,000 men, stand- 
ing before Vilna, Bagration, with 66,000, 
ensconcing himself behind the swamps of the 
upper Pripet. in Volhynia. Barclay hoped 
to strike a sharp, swift blow, and open the 
campaign with a moral victory, but he was 
soon convinced of the danger in which he 
was, and called in Bagration, who was to be 
replaced by an auxiliary force. Napoleon’s 
first move was to cross the Niemen, and 
seize Vilna. Barclay fell back to the forti- 
fied camp established at Drissa in order to 
cover St. Petersburg. If then Jerome’s divi- 
sion had promptly advanced from Grodno, 
Bagration would have been cut off and anni- 
hilated. The plan failed through Jerome’s 
ignorance, slowness, and self-assertion. Bag- 
ration turned back, and, descending the Dnie- 
per, placed himself beyond pursuit. For a 
moment Napoleon contemplated a junction 
of Ney and Eugéne against Barclay, but the 
former had pushed on to seize Diinaburg, and 
was out of reach. Both plans failed; Bagra- 
tion, by a long detour, established communi- 
cation with Drissa, and seemed likely to ef- 
fect a junction with Barclay on the road to 
Smolensk. As in these movements both the 
Russian commanders had lost many men, 
there would be only 120,000 in the united 
force. The Czar could raise no money, Drissa 
was painfully inadequate as a bulwark, and 
the Russians grew desperate. The nation at- 
tributed its sorry plight to the bad advice of 
the Czar’s German counselors, and such was 
the demoralization at the capital that Alex- 
ander was compelled to hasten thither in 
order to avert complete disaster. In spite of 
his personal unpopularity, he met with con- 
siderable success. The nobility and burghers 
of both St. Petersburg and Moscow caught 
the war fever, opened their coffers, equipped 
a numerous militia, and by the end of July all 
Russia was hopeful and eager for battle. 
This, too, was the earnest desire of Napo- 
leon. If the Russian army in its own territory 
shriveled as it did before the summer heat by 
sickness and desertion, it may be imagined 
how that of the French dwindled. Their ter- 
rible sufferings could be ended only by a 
battle, and since crossing the Niemen the 
soldiers longed for a battle as for a festival. 
Heat, dust, and drought wrought havoc in 
their columns; the pitiless Northern sun left 
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men and animals with little resisting power; 
the flying inhabitants devastated their fields, 
the horses and oxen gorged themselves on the 
half-rotten thatch of the abandoned huts, and 
died by the wayside; the gasping soldiery had 
no food but flesh. Dysentery raged, and sol- 
diers died like flies. For a time St. Cyr’s Bava- 
rian corps lost from 800 to 900 men a day, 
and it was an exception only in the degree of 
its losses. Such facts account for the dilato- 
riness of Napoleon’s movements in part; for 
the rest, his imperial plans demanded that he 
should organize all the territories in his rear, 
and he gave himself the utmost pains to do 
so. Besides, he had never before had a task 
so heroic in all its dimensions, and every de- 
tail of military and political procedure re- 
quired time and care in fullest measure, the 
more so when preparing for a decisive, un- 
common battle. 

Vitebsk and Smolensk occupy analogous 
positions on the Dwina and Dnieper, the 
former of which is to the westward and flows 
north; the latter, farther inland, flows in the 
opposite direction into the very heart of Rus- 
sia. Barclay had planned to await Bagration 
at Vitebsk, and Napoleon, arriving on July 
27, hoped for a decisive battle there. But 
Davout’s movements drove Bagration farther 
eastward, and Barclay, instead of waiting, 
hurried to Smolensk, where the junction was 
effected. This compulsory pursuit had, as 
communications then were, thrown the ex- 
treme wings of Napoleon’s army virtually out 
of reach, the Prussians being near Riga, and 
the Austrians in Volhynia. The long, thin line 
of his center must be, therefore, drawn in for 
safety, and since the character of the country 
had improved, he determined to concentrate 
near Vitebsk, and recuperate his troops in 
the comparatively pleasant land which en- 
virons it. Both commander and officers were 
at first so disheartened that they contem- 
plated remaining for the season, Murat alone 
remonstrating; but Napoleon said three years 
were necessary for the Russian war. Such 
counsels did not long prevail; with new 
strength came the old daring, and orders 
were sent both to Macdonald and the Prus- 
sians on the left, and to the Austrians under 
Schwarzenberg on the right, which were in- 
dicative of a great project. Napoleon’s pres- 
tige among the Poles had in fact shrunk along 
with his army. The latter he could not re- 
cruit, but the former he must repair at any 
hazard; this could be done only by what he 
designated to Jomini as a «good battle» 
The success of the minor engagements to 
right and left, incident to concentration, was 
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encouraging for such a speedy and over- 
whelming triumph. 

The Russians at Smolensk were vainglori- 
ous at having outwitted Napoleon, and longed 
to fight. Barclay alone was uneasy, but, in de- 
ference to the prevalent sentiment, he ad- 
vanced to offer battle, and on August 9 there 
was a skirmish between pickets. Napoleon at 
once set his army in motion, but as neither 
general was really well-informed or prepared, 
Barclay pushed on to the right, and the two 
armies lost touch. Once aroused, the French 
spirit brooked no further delay, and it was 
determined to seek the « good battle » before 
Smolensk, which, lying on the right, or north, 
bank of the Dnieper, could be reached only 
by crossing the stream. This manceuver was 
brilliantly executed. Barclay was a day’s 
march distant on the south bank when Ney 
and Murat deployed on the other side for ac- 
tion on August 16. Bagration, nearer at hand, 
threw one corps across the river into the town, 
and then hurried his main force down-stream 
to oppose its passage by the French. The first 
attempt of Ney to storm the thick but dilapi- 
dated walls of Smolensk failed, and a bom- 
bardment was ordered. By evening of the 
17th the French army were all drawn up on 
the north bank between the city and the river; 
the Russians were opposite on the heights. 
During the night of the 17th the Russian 
army began to cross the Dnieper by the per- 
manent bridge, which they held; a fresh gar- 
rison was thrown into Smolensk, and at four 
in the morning of the 18th the van began 
to retreat toward Moscow. Napoleon, think- 
ing that of course Barclay would offer battle 
under the walls of the town, waited until 
afternoon for the expected appearance of 
his foe, but in vain. Puzzled and uneasy, he 
determined to force the fighting by a fresh 
assault. The suburbs were captured late in 
the evening, but the walls were impregnable. 
Barclay then set fire to the quarter opposite 
that attacked by the French, and in the result- 
ing confusion safely drew out his garrison; 
the next morning saw his rear well beyond 
Napoleon’s reach, with the bridges destroyed 
behind it. On the 23d he halted and drew up 
for battle behind the Uscha. Technically Na- 
poleon had won, since an important frontier 
fortress was captured; but he had not fought 
his great battle, nor had he cut off his enemy’s 
retreat. Ney and Murat were despatched in 
pursuit, but they acted recklessly, without 
concert, and gave the first exhibition of a 
demoralization destined later to be disas- 
trous. Murat, in fact, had foreseen that an 
affair at Smolensk would amount to nothing, 
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and had begged Napoleon to avoid a conflict. 
Rapp came in after the victory, and likewise 
pleaded with the Emperor to desist, recalling 
the awful scenes of distress which he had ob- 
served at every step since leaving the Niemen. 
But Napoleon remembered that his transport 
barges had been wrecked on the river bars, 
and that his wagon-trains were without horses 
or oxen to draw them. The counterfeit paper 
money he had brought from Paris would no 
longer pass; where was he. to find sustenance 
for his still numerous force of 185,000 men at 
least? Only by pressing on to some populous 
city; and on the 24th his army was in motion 
eastward. If Alexander could be brought to 
terms he would yield more quickly with one 
of his capitals in the enemy’s grasp. The 
French base was secure; there were garri- 
sons of about 14,000 men each in Vitebsk, 
Orscha, and Mohileff; another was left at 
Smolensk. The line from the Niemen to Mos- 
cow was very long, yet Schwarzenberg was 
on the right to prevent Tormassoff from 
breaking through, and Wittgenstein on the 
left was too weak to be a menace. This 
reasoning proved to be fallacious, because 
the Russians were constantly increasing 
their strength, while that of the French, 
both on the base of operations and on the 
line of march, was diminishing. The Austrian 
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troops, moreover, behaved toward Russia as 
the Russian soldiers had behaved toward 
Austria in the last campaign; that is, as a 
friendly exploring guard, and not as hostile 
invaders. It is now easy to say that to 
lengthen the French line of operation was a 
military blunder. It was wrong. The reasons 
are partly strategic, but chiefly moral, and 
were not so clearly discernible then. The 
strength of Russian national feeling was un- 
known to Napoleon, and, in the face of na- 
tional feeling, a single man, world-conqueror 
though he may have been during a period of 
national disorganization, is before the march 
of national regeneration an object of micro- 
scopic size. 

Barclay was charged by the old Russians 
with being too German in feeling, with ma- 
neuvering timidly when he ought to fight, 
and, sacrilege of sacrileges, with leaving the 
sacred image of the Virgin at Smolensk to fall 
into hostile hands. Yielding to the storm of 
popular feeling, Alexander appointed in his 
stead Kutusoff, the darling of the conserva- 
tive Slavonic party; but Barclay was per- 
suaded to remain, and his policy was sus- 
tained. The Russians withdrew before the 
French advance, until, on September 3, their 
van halted on the right bank of the Kalat- 
scha, opposite Borodino, to strike the decisive 
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blow in defense of Moscow. On the 4th Na- 
poleon’s van attacked and drove before it the 
Russian rear, which was just closing in. He 
had 128,000 men within reach. That night 
he issued a ringing address; recalling Auster- 
litz, he summoned the soldiers to behave so 
that future generations would say of each, 
« He was in that great battle under the walls 
of Moscow.» Next morning a courier arrived, 
bringing a portrait of the little King of Rome. 
The Emperor hung it before his tent, and in- 
vited his officers to admire it. But at night 
the sinister news of Marmont’s defeat at Sal- 
amanca arrived. Napoleon said nothing, but 
was heard in self-communing to deplore the 
barbarity of war. All night he seemed rest- 
less, fearing lest the Russians should elude 
him as they had in other crises; but rising 
at five, and discerning their lines, he called 
aloud: « They are ours at last. March on; let 
us open the gates of Moscow.» 

The Russians, roused by religious fervor, 
and elevated by a fatalistic premonition of 
success, had thrown up trenches and re- 
doubts at advantageous points on their chosen 
battle-field. In their first onset they advanced 
like devotees, with the cry, «God have mercy 
upon us!» and, as each forward rank went 
down before the relentless invaders, those 


behind pressed forward over the bodies of 


their comrades. But it was all in vain; 
throughout the 4th and 5th of September 
one outpost after another was taken, until at 
ten in the evening of the latter day the whole 
Russian force was thrown back on its main 
position, stretching from the bank of the 
Moskwa on the north, behind the Kalatscha, 
as far as Utizy on the south, such portions as 
were not naturally sheltered being protected 
by strong redoubts. There were 120,000 in 
all, of which about 17,000 were un-uniformed 
peasantry. Opposite stood the French, Poni- 
atowski on the right, Davout, with the guard, 
in the rear, then Eugéne. Behind Davout, to 
the left, Ney, and somewhat behind, in the 
same line, Junot. The orders were for an 
opening cannonade, Poniatowski to surround 
the Russian left, Eugéne to cross the Kalat- 
scha by three bridges thrown over during the 
night, and attack the Russian right, while 
Morand and Gérard, his auxiliaries, should 
move on the center, and storm the defenses 
erected there. 

The battle was conducted almost to the 
letter of these orders, but such was Russian 
valor that, instead of being a brilliant manceu- 
ver, it developed into a bloody face-to-face 
conflict, determined by sheer force. At six 
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in the morning the artillery opened. Ponia- 
towski advanced, was checked, but, supported 
by Ney, stood firm until Junot came in; they 
two then stood together, while Ney and Da- 
vout dashed at the enemy’s center. Eugéne 
having acted in perfect concert, Poniatowski 
then advanced alone, and his task was com- 
pleted by nine. But he was so weakened by 
his terrific exertions that he could only hold 
what he had gained. At ten Ney and Davout, 
reinforced by Friant, seized the central re- 
doubts, but they, too, were exhausted, and 
could only hold the Russian line, which bent 
inward and stood without breaking. Eugéne 
then massed his whole division, and charged. 
The resistance was stubborn, and the fighting 
terrific, but by three his opponents yielded, 
his artillery opened, and he held his gains. 
About the same time Junot reached Ponia- 
towski, and their combined exertions finally 
overpowered the Russian left. So superhuman 
had been the exertions of both armies that 
they rested on their arms in these relative 
positions all night, the Russians too exhausted 
to flee, the French too weary to pursue. But 
early on the 7th the flight of Kutusoff began, 
and the French started in pursuit. Between 
the generals of the Russian rear and those of 
Napoleon’s van an agreement was made that 
if the former were left to pass through Mos- 
cow unmolested, the latter should gain the 
city without a blow. The contracting parties 
kept their pact; but the governor of Moscow 
rendered the agreement void. Great crowds 
of the inhabitants joined the Russian columns, 
as, six days later, they marched between the 
rows of inflammable wooden houses, of which 
the suburbs were composed, and, as they 
tramped sullenly onward, thin pillars of as- 
cending smoke began to appear here and there 
on the outer lines. But when, two hours after 
the last Russian soldier had disappeared, 
the cavalry of Murat clattered through the 
streets, the fires attracted little attention, 
nor at the moment was Napoleon’s content- 
ment diminished by them, as, from the «mount 
of salutation,» whence pious pilgrims were 
wont to greet the holy city, he ordered his 
guard to advance and occupy the Kremlin, 
that fortress which enshrines all that is holi- 
est in Russian faith. Kutusoff, boasting that 
he had held his ground overnight, had per- 
suaded the inhabitants of Moscow, and even 
the Czar, that he had been the victor, and that 
he was withdrawing merely to await the ar- 
rival of the victorious and veteran legions from 
the Danube, when he would choose his field, and 
annihilate the invaders. 

William M. Sloane. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


ISS TODD entered the edito- 
rial room of the « Evening 
Appeal» and came over to 
my desk. She was from 


Kentucky, and a «society 
reporter,» doing work for 


au“ various papers, the « Ap- 
peal» among others. She was pretty, in the 
fair, rounded, simple way one sees in so many 
Kentucky girls. Miss Todd’s girlishness was 
a little worn by time and journalism, but her 
Kentuckyism was delightfully fresh in spots, 
and showed now even in her toilet, which 
was too light and too blue and too much 
decorated to look indigenous. 

« Miss Addington, I want to ask you about 
something,» she said—and for the dearness 
of it I would like to indicate her Southern 
speech, her long, flat vowels and clipped 
consonants, but only Mr. Cable could do it 
well. «I can’t be reading the « Appeal) all 
the time, and Mr. Mattison is always so cross 
if you don’t know everything about his paper. 
Do tell me, what stand are you taking about 
that Sam Hartley investigation? » 

« We say he stole the railroad and will go 
to the penitentiary, and that hanging is too 
good for him. Is he going to give a ball for 
you to write up?» 

« Well,» began Miss Todd, simply, «it ’s 
not exactly that; but I’ve found out that his 
wife would like to be written up, though she 
has n’t known how to go about it. She isa 
nice, plain, respectable woman, and she feels 
terribly about all this business. She ’s very 
pious and charitable, and all that; and she 
feels like it would be something for Mr. 
Hartley if the papers took some notice of 
her. No one has ever looked at her in New 
York, far as I can find out, except to go to 
her for money. I’m going to make a feature 
of her for a Sunday or two. Do you know 
what papers are on his side?» 

I mentioned one in which Mr. Sam Hartley 
was supposed to have a controlling financial 
interest, stating that fact. 

«She ’s so simple I don’t reckon she even 
knows that,» said Miss Todd. «She ’s the 
countriest of the country; the kind of woman 
who wears white stockings—I saw them my- 
self. I like her, and then I want to get her 
to do something for a friend of mine.» 

«Oh,» I said, «it ’s a deal, is it?» 

« Yes, I reckon so, specially as I want my 
friend to do me a good turn too. Have you 
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done your story on the Chinese Bureau of 
Information yet? » 

« Yes, it ’s in type; but talking of good 
turns, I want one of you. Mattison has a no- 
tion for a special about how a young woman 
doctor gets into practice here in New York. 
It does n’t seem very fresh, or as if there 
were much in it anyway; but it ’s his own 
idea, so it’s got to be brilliant. I don’t know 
any women doctors myself; do you?» 

Miss Todd was smiling. 

« Why,» she said, «it’s a woman doctor— 
a young one, too. She ’s our doctor, and | 
"most know she ’d—» 

Miss Todd hesitated, and I asked, «Can she 
talk?» 

« Well, she never does talk, but she ’d be 
good about answering; and she ’s seen a lot, 
and she ’s very nice.» 

It further appeared that this medical lady 
—Parsons was her name—was a frequent 
visitor of the house of Todd, for Mrs. Todd 
was an invalid; and it was arranged that I 
should be at hand the next day, when she 
was expected upon professional business— 
this in order that I might judge for myself as 
to the chance of getting any «stuff » from her. 

I was well pleased to take the opportunity 
of visiting Mrs. Todd. I liked Mrs. Todd, and 
I was greatly flattered that she liked me; not 
that I deceived myself with the notion that 
there was anything very personal about that. 
Mrs. Todd combined, in a way I have noted 
as peculiarly Southern, the ability for free 
thought with a rooted conservatism; and de- 
spite all my inevitable modernity, what she 
liked about me was some appeal I made to 
her unreflective prejudices—the one in favor 
of Southerners, to begin with. 

The door of her small flat was opened to 
me, after a period of probation, by Mrs. Todd 
herself—Mrs. Todd in the clean, loose calico 
gown that was her usual wear. 

« Araminta did n’t seem disposed to let you 
in, so I came myself,» she panted—she was 
fat and short of breath. «Araminta is un- 
commonly hard on us to-day » —plaintively — 
«I’m sure I don’t know what we ’ve done.» 

By way of talk I asked if this was the 
same person—personage—as the Araminta 
of the month before—the name was a generic 
one with Mrs. Todd. 

« Yes,» she answered, seating herself in her 
arm-chair; «she has n’t gone yet. Sue is out; 
she was very sorry, and told me to apologize 
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for her. She had to do something with that 
Russian princess who is knocking about here 
now. They have n’t been gone ten minutes.» 

I was interrupting—«Oh, was she here? 
What is she like? I have a real curiosity 
about that woman.» 

«Well, I have n’t,» Mrs. Todd remarked 
dispassionately; « I don’t think she ’s respect- 
able, and I would n’t meet her. I lay on my 
bed—it’s the only place I can retire to—till 
they were gone. Poor Sue!» she added, with 
a pitying and humorous smile. 

I knew the fine philosophy with which Mrs. 
Todd resigned herself to the fact that her 
daughter must know all sorts of people, and 
the yet finer poise with which she kept the 
choice of selection for herself, and I under- 
stood that exclamation and that smile. She 
had explained to me before that Sue liked to 
keep up the fiction, first of all to herself, that 
all her acquaintances were «lovely,» and her 
mother never, to her, expressed any serious 
disapprobation of any of them; she only re- 
fused to meet them. 

«Did you know my son Jackson was here 
making us a visit?» the mother asked, after 
dismissing the daughter thus. « Yes; it does 
me good to see him, he’s such a piece of the 
past—a perfect chunk of the old South. He 
does a’t fit in a flat very well, and he nearly 
dies of Araminta, not because she won’t wait 
on him,—she certainly won’t on anybody, — 
but because he thinks she does—a white 
woman, my dear! He has. n’t any sense, but 
he ’s very good and very smart, and as long 
as he can’t get along at all anywhere, and 
might as well be in one place as another, why, 
it ’s a real comfort to me to hear him talk the 
ideas I was raised on. I don’t know what ’s 
going to become of him. He don’t believe in 
Sue working for a living; he objects strongly. 
He believes in woman being taken care of 
and protected. Poor Jackson! Sue’s trying 
to get him something to do. I ’m sure I don’t 
know what it will be. She and Dr. Parsons 
talk about a pull, and it seems if you can pull 
a pull it is n’t necessary to do anything else. 
But Jackson is not lazy; he ’s only helpless. 
Yes; Dr. Parsons ought to be here now. I 
wish she was n’t coming at all. I hate women 
doctors, but it suits Sue’s plans to have her. 
Oh, she ’s nice enough, and she ’ll look so 
prompt and businesslike when she gets here 
you ’ll think the sun is wrong about the hour. 
It’s so tiresome to have that sort of affec- 
tation added to all the rest of our petticoat 
flummery.» 

But Dr. Parsons did not make her visit 
that day. Mr. Todd came in, however, before 
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I left, and I made his acquaintance. He was 
a tall, sallow young man, handsome in an old- 
fashioned way, his dark curls a little long 
and his face clean-shaven. It was noticeable 
that, despite the curls and the shaving, he 
escaped the look of an actor—escaped it as 
completely as did Henry Clay or any other 
lawyer of his day. This was the odder be- 
cause his face had nothing of the shrewd 
strength that marks the man of affairs; it 
was like a copy of the old-time lawyer type 
done by a bad artist—smooth and weak, but 
with something of the original in it. He had 
fine dark eyes that most of the time seemed 
to look afar into space—and to see nothing. 
He wore, of course, a black frock-coat, and 
he carried, when he entered, a gray soft hat. 
He made me a bow and kissed his mother’s 
hand. That lady looked equally pleased and 
amused by this tribute, and remarked to me 
—her manner suggested that her son was 
deaf—that she reckoned Jackson was the 
only man that would ever kiss her hand again 
in this world. Perhaps this is the place to 
state that she was a widow. 

«Miss Addington ’s been waiting a long 
time to see Dr. Parsons,» she said to her son. 

He gave out a faint sound like a groan, 
and his mother brightened up and resettled 
herself as if to listen. 

«Do you know this—this young lady?» he 
said to me. 

I said I had come there to make-her ac- 
quaintance; and with an amiable desire to 
further his mother’s obvious intention and 
draw him out, I added that I was going to 
write something as to how a young woman 
arrives at a medical practice in New York. 

« She arrives at the idea of practising such 
a profession through a miserable debasement 
of the idea of womanhood,» said Mr. Todd, sol- 
emnly, adding gently, «Do not think I make 
any personal reflection on—on Miss Parsons. 
I have not met the lady, but her acceptance in 
this household proves her right to that title.» 

« Does it?» murmured his mother. Her son 
was going on, saying: 

«She is doubtless a victim—a victim as 
even my own sister is»—then quickly and 
emphatically — « though in a much less degree 
—much less—to the monstrous inversions of 
order and right that in the North»—« Nawth,» 
he called it—«are to-day called progress. My 
sister is imbued with these ideas that she 
don’t understand; she defends her position as 
a breadwinner—a position that woman should 
never fill.» 

Even Mrs. Todd found this not altogether 
amusing; an odd, troubled look crossed her 
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face, and limagined I knew the kind of conver- 
sation in which poor, pleasant, good little Sue 
tried to be clever to keep from being frank, 
as frankness must suggest a question as to why 
this helpless brother did not support her. 

« My sister is of course in no such position 
as Miss Parsons »—Mr. Todd was talking on, 
unconscious of us except as having ears into 
which true doctrine might be poured. « Miss 
Parsons may escape the worst of the natural 
results of her position; she is the product of 
sounder conditions than now surround her; 
but I cannot—as a man who knows the world 
I feel—» He stopped, with a little slow shake 
of the head, looking far through the boot his 
crossed legs brought before him. His silence 
told what his chivalry forbade him to speak 
—that in his opinion Miss Parsons was, as it 
were, a peach that, however fine, had inevi- 
tably lost its bloom. 

« As a true Southerner you feel this, Miss 
Addington, I know,» he added, with the 
kindly intention of relieving me from any 
imputation of complicity with evil. 

«I think there is a great deal of truth in 
your views; but then, you see,» I went on 
rather flippantly, «I am not sure that Dr. 
Parsons is a peach. She may be just a com- 
mon apple, with no bloom to lose.» 

I quite forgot for the instant that this 
valuable simile had not been actually brought 
out. But it was no matter, for Mr. Todd did 
not remember either that his thought had 
remained unspoken. He answered solemnly, 
if his remark could be called an answer: 

« Woman’s delicacy is the flower of crea- 
tion—a flower all things should combine to 
conserve.» 

«Sue ought to be able to get away from 
her disreputable princess by this time,» said 
his mother, briskly; «she was going to help 
her with a list of people who are interested 
in the Crippled Babies’ Hospital. The princess 
is going to give some amateur theatricals for 
it. Sue has done a great deal to make the 
crippled babies fashionable.» 

Mr. Todd looked vaguely uncomfortable; 
he murmured something about womanly com- 
passion. 

« The princess is getting a fine social foot- 
hold,» said Mrs. Todd; «she knows just how 
to go to work.» Her blue eyes, still bright in 
her faded face, sparkled sweetly upon me. 

«The Lord seems to cause several things 
besides the wrath of man to praise him,» I 
said; « but it’s all too deep for me; it makes 
my head spin; ‘your society is too stimulat- 
ing)»—this was Mrs. Todd’s frequent plea 
for seclusion. 
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«It does n’t make Jackson’s head spin. 
That ’s the comfort about Jackson: his views 
are settled.» And his mother’s eyes rested 
on him with affection—and other things. 

«A thinking man should understand his 
reasons for the belief that is in him,» said 
Jackson, with gentle complacency, rising to 
open the door for me. 

I accomplished my meeting with Dr. Par- 
sons soon,-and, in technical phrase, « got a 
story out of her»—not this one; it accumu- 
lated more slowly. It was true she was not 
a talker, but she did answer questions well. 
She was a large, buxom, fresh-colored, good- 
looking young woman, well dressed and well 
poised, looking on the world through a pair 
of clear brown eyes that, as you looked into 
them, seemed peculiarly free from specula- 
tion; they saw your clothes and the tables 
and chairs—the very converse of Mr. Todd’s 
dark, luminous orbs, that never with any dis- 
tinctness saw the tables and chairs, but were 
apt to dilate with reflection that omitted 
consideration of most mundane furniture. 

Mrs. Todd, that kindly but rather appall- 
ingly overlooking and philosophical humorist, 
took a notion, as Sue phrased it, to invite 
Dr. Parsons and me to meet at luncheon. 

«Mama used to love to bring nice people 
together so much,» said the daughter; « and 
now she hardly ever is well enough to take an 
interest in company, so I was mighty pleased 
when she said she wanted you two to come; 
and she wants you while brother is with us.» 

Mrs. Todd was arranging a comedy for 
herself, and I might have disquieted myself 
as to what part I was to play; but I was con- 
tent to let her cast it as she would, pleased 
to contribute blindly to her pleasure. 

«How long is your brother to stay?» I 
asked idly. 

Miss Todd’s sunny face clouded a little. 
« Well, the truth is,» said she, « brother came 
on with an idea of remaining in New York. 
Things are so bad in the South, and he can’t 
make the land we ’ve got pay at all. But I 
don’t know, I’m sure »—full stop; then: «I’ve 
been trying to get him something to do under 
the city government, if it was only a very 
small position. I’ve got a cousin here that ’s 
a Tammany man with some influence, and Dr. 
Parsons has an uncle with a pull—she told 
you about being a Board of Health doctor 
one year. But we can’t expect to get any- 
thing for him right away; things will have 
to work round to it, and brother talks some 
about going back home. I don’t know how 
he can do that either.» 

Miss Todd spoke the last sentence in a 
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tone of bothered meditation, and more to 
herself than to me. Plainly the care of the 
head of the house was heavy upon her. 

When I entered Mrs. Todd’s ugly little 
parlor on the festal day I found Dr. Parsons 
already there. Mr. Todd was entertaining her. 

« Dr. Parsons is telling me about her work 
of mercy in certain tenement-houses,» he said 
to me, with a faint stress on the word «doc- 
tor,» as if to admonish me not to offend the 
lady’s ears by omitting it, not to do so him- 
self being a point of breeding to which prin- 
ciple must bend. 

«I have medical charge of some houses 
belonging to Mrs. Sam Hartley,» said Dr. Par- 
sons, in her tranquil, impersonal way. «It’s a 
new kind of charity she is starting; she pays 
for the medical supervision of some tene- 
ments she owns, and I ’ve got the place.» 

Oh, yes; I remembered now Miss Todd’s 
talk the day she came to see if the « Appeal » 
would let her write up Mrs. Hartley in the 
society column. 

I asked the doctor if she liked the work, 
and she answered, « I’ve just started on it, and 
there does n’t seem much to do; the sanitary 
arrangements are pretty good; there ’s one 
interesting spinal case among the children.» 

«The practice of medicine anfong little 
children,» said Mr. Todd—«that seems like 
it would suit woman best.» He smiled upon 
the doctor, and at his own gallant insincerity 
in taking a tolerant tone. 

«It does n’t seem a very good branch for a 
specialty,» she replied; « people will call on 
their family physician too much to make it 
pay generally.» 

Mr. Todd shook his head slowly, looking 
into space. «Woman ought not to feel that 
part of the burden of life; she ought not.» 

I saw that he was finding it necessary to 
air his views; he could no longer endure the 
suppression of truth. 

«I wish she did n’t,» said Dr. Parsons, 
evenly, simpiy, sincerely, as before; «I wish 
[ did n’t have to earn my living.» 

Like so many of her class, she plainly was 
attached to no advanced generalizations on 
the «woman question»; she was prepared to 
meet «a condition, not a theory.» 

« What would you like to do?» I asked, 
while Jackson Todd turned on her a pitying 
gaze of new friendliness. 

« Well, I don’t know; I like medicine, but 
[’d rather have an income.» 

« Most people would,» [laughingly declared. 

« Miss— Dr. Parsons shows her true woman’s 
instinct,» said the man. And Dr. Parsons’s 
clear face gave out the touching information 
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that Mr. Todd’s comment, not mine, pleased 
her. She had had her womanliness questioned 
on the ground of her profession, even in New 
York; and now the Southerner’s unexpected 
reading of feminine delicacies into her famil- 
iar sentiments gave her a gratification that 
was weakened by no sense of discrepancy be- 
tween his view and hers. She had no such 
sense; the simplest metaphysical cogitation 
was not a familiar process to her mind. 

Mr. Todd sat next her at table, and was 
particularly deferential to her and especially 
instructive, as if he felt sorry for her, and 
wished to show that he did not discount her 
personally because of her unfortunate posi- 
tion. He told her a great deal about govern- 
ment and society,—he was quite amazingly 
logical and able when he became sufficiently 
abstract,—and she listened with just that 
same flattered, flattering, and non-compre- 
hending indulgence that women usually give 
when men treat them to such talk. She evi- 
dently had not an atom of unfeminine inter- 
est in or familiarity with sociology or poli- 
tics, and the fun of that was that Mr. Todd 
would have never so far forgotten himself as 
to launch into such exhaustive researches if 
he had not felt that Dr. Parsons was inevita- 
bly, by virtue of her title, half a man. He 
assumed that she had fortified herself with 
much consideration of sociology, and he often 
accepted her vague assent as a surrender. 
Mrs. Todd did not miss the entertainment 
she expected. Sue looked and listened with 
anxious satisfaction. 

«Brother is very smart,» she said in an 
aside to me as the others left the dining- 
room; « and I think Dr. Parsons enjoyed hear- 
ing him talk, don’t you? If she wanted to, 
I know she could do a heap to help him. I 
rather reckon she likes him.» 

When we were once again in the parlor 
Mrs. Todd had me sit down by her, and held 
and patted my hand while she watched the 
others. They were bending together over an 
embroidered counterpane some great-grand- 
mother had spun and woven and worked. Sue 
had never thought of showing it to the doctor 
till Jackson came—Jackson, redolent of the 
old South. 

« Poor Sue!» said her mother; «her heart’s 
in her mouth, she ’s so dreadfully anxious to 
get the doctor to help us out with Jackson. 
M-m-m,» she mused, after a pause; «I wonder 
if I could help her out. Does it strike you» 
—she began her sentence with unusual em- 
phasis, looked at me suddenly, then stopped 
—«no, it never would strike you »—she re- 
turned to her usual sweet, amused drawl— 
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«you are too smart ever to have the right 
things strike you—like Jackson.» 

I thought this was very «mean,» and said 
so, as it was my particular pride that I did 
grasp realities—that I was not like Jackson. 

« Which way do you go from here?» Mrs. 
Todd asked by way of reply. 

« Down-town.” 

«So does the doctor. I wish, my dear, if 
you ’ll pardon me and take an explanation 
later, that you ’d go first, and say you are 
going up-town. If you don’t say that, she ’ll 
go with you.» 

I said there was nothing delighted me 
more than to be part of a plot, even though 
I knew not what part or what plot; and I took 
myself off. 

Now it so fell out that two weeks later 
Dr. Parsons and I saw something more of 
each other. The «Evening Appeal» was 
always changing hands and policy, and just 
now Mr. Samuel Hartley bought a controlling 
share of its stock, and the editorial staff 
were obliged to find entirely new lights on 
the question as to whether or not he stole the 
railroad; and it fell to me to write a «spe- 
cial» on Mrs. Hartley’s management of her 
tenement-houses, particularly illuminating 
the philanthropic care she showed for her 
tenants’ health. I made a tour of the houses 
with Dr. Parsons, and we found one case of 
pneumonia that the doctor pronounced inter- 
esting. 1 thought the patient—a beautiful 
four-year-old baby girl—interesting; her mo- 
ther, with a new baby, was lying helpless in 
the same room, and I was troubled that the 
child should lack proper nursing. Finally I 
saw a chance to add new features to my 
article, and perhaps save a life (it might 
perhaps better be lost, but to reason at all 
seems to be to reason too curiously for this 
world), and I said I’d sit up that night with 
the baby. Dr. Parsons promised to call again 
after I returned. 

Mrs. Hartley’s tenements were in Leroy 
street, and into that grimy but fairly well- 
intentioned quarter I came alone on this raw 
March evening. 

The O’Grady family, whose interests had 
combined with those of the «Appeal» to 
bring me here, were a pleasing company, and 
I feel inclined to stray from my text and tell 
how «Chimmy,» aged nine, and by profession 
a bootblack, tended the new baby, and how 
Mary, my patient, turned her lovely, long- 
fringed dark eyes here and there to follow 
it about, as if new babies were as rare and 
precious as diamonds in Leroy street; but all 
that went, and more properly, into the « Ap- 
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peal,» and now my business lies chiefly with 
other people. Dr. Parsons disappointed me; 
anxious hours passed, and she did not come. 
At last, after midnight, she entered the 
O’Grady front door. She had been called 
out of town, but had come to Mary’s rescue 
and mine as soon as she could get back; 
there was another patient in the next house 
that she wished to see, too. She examined 
Mary, went out and made her other visit, 
came back, and said she was going to stay 
till morning. I protested, but protesting 
against such impersonal obstinacy as Dr. 
Parsons’s seemed a feeble process. She said 
her cars had stopped, Mary was in a critical 
state, another new baby was imminent two 
floors above, it was snowing, and she was 
going to stay; also she was going to get all 
the sleep she could, and she made up the fire 
in the stove, spread her ulster and mine on 
the floor, and settled herself for a nap. 

Toward daylight she slept soundly, and she 
was undisturbed till the O’Grady family were 
astir and Chimmy was again busy with the 
baby. Then she arose, said Mary was better, 
and we had better go home; but just then 
she was called to the case two floors above, 
and I waited for her—there was a good deal 
to be done for the O’Gradys if one wished to 
do it. Chimmy and I made conversation 
about the weather; it was still snowing. 

Well, it was rather an important matter, 
read in the light of future events, that that 
baby should have chosen just that time to 
get himself born. He seemed to be a busi- 
nesslike baby, and caused no unnecessary 
delay; but when the doctor and I finally did 
start home, to start was all we could do. 
We might have made the journey an hour 
earlier, but now it was nearly nine o’clock 
and we were facing the « big blizzard »—the 
historic blizzard. We did not face it long; 
we let ourselves be blown back into the en- 
try, and there very thankfully caught the 
breath that had been knocked out of us. 

« What can we do?» 

« What will those poor O’Gradys do?» 

Chimmy just then blew in upon us; he had 
started out after milk, had been unable to 
reach the grocer’s, and had crawled home on 
his hands and knees. 

We were a houseful of women, children, 
and sick persons besieged by the storm. 
There was no visible male head to the O’Grady 
family (O’Grady had chosen this time, I un- 
derstood, for a not unprecedented holiday 
from domestic cares), and the men who were, 
so to speak, on duty had departed before the 
blizzard had shown its true character. We 
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went back to the O’Grady home and consid- 
ered. Before we arrived at any conclusion 
something new happened: Mr. Jackson Todd, 
snow-plastered and panting, came upon us. I 
was dumfounded; Dr. Parsons was not; she 
turned from bending over Mrs. O’Grady’s bed, 
the new baby in her hands. 

«Why, Mr. Todd!» she exclaimed quite 
placidly. 

« Angels of mercy!» said Jackson, his voice 
uneven with feeling. « Now that I know I have 
found you, Ill go beat some of this snow off.» 

« How in the world did he know we were 
here?» I exclaimed. 

« Why, I told them there yesterday that 
you were going to stay here last night; I 
suppose they thought you might need help.» 

Mr. Todd, as he turned his steaming self 
about before the rusty cooking-stove, said: 
«My mother thought you would be here, Dr. 
Parsons; she said she knew you ’d hate to 
leave Miss Addington when you got around 
here—so late, too.» 

Dr. Parsons smiled sweetly, remarking to 
me, «I told Mrs. Todd I had to go out of 
town; I went from her house.» 

I did not conceive that Dr. Parsons had 
stayed on my account, and I was puzzled, 
trifling as the matter was, to hear of Mrs. 
Todd talking such nonsense. 

Before we could think of getting away 
ourselves, something must be done for the 
people about us. Mr. Todd showed to advan- 
tage in his hearty desire to help everybody. 
He was happy in the whole thing,,for he 
took the storm as a fair example of Yankee 
weather, and all helplessness against it as 
evidence of Yankee inefficiency. 

« Now there ’Il have to be some more coal 
here pretty soon,» said he, hefting the half- 
empty sack beside the stove; «and every- 
thing is getting blocked up pretty fast. It is 
a singular thing to me that Yankees don’t seem 
to know how to meet their own climate better.» 

«’T ain’t never like dis before,» declared 
Chimmy, showing a remarkable comprehen- 
sion of English, and a wounded vanity as 
touching as surprising. But neither Mr. 
Todd nor Dr. Parsons heard him; they were 
talking about coal and milk, and canvassing 
plans for our escape. He buttoned up and 
wrapped up and tied up to go on errands 
with winning cheerfulness. He staggered 
back under a load that won him the patron- 
izing approval of two or three men of the 
house who had managed to return to their 
homes. There was a busy hour spent in vic- 
tualing the garrison, for Mr. Todd stirred up 
every one with his lurid views of the siege, 
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and organized labor to that end. At first all 
the aborigines were inclined to « wait till it 
let up» Mr. Todd gazed at them with the 
commiseration of intellect for childishness. 
«But if it don’t abate?» he inquired. And 
in the teeth of what was going on no one 
rose to combat his fixed idea that weeks of 
such weather were to be expected in a North- 
ern winter. All acquiesced finally in his 
measures for meeting an arctic age. With 
the help of some borrowed money the house 
laid in fine supplies, and I suppose neighbor- 
ing houses, when the time of dearth came, 
suffered the more for these efforts of ours; 
but philanthropy never bears examination. 

Anyhow, it was all very becoming to Dr. 
Parsons; she warmed into a human vivacity 
and sensibility beyond my previous notion of 
the possible. 

«Now you must go and find some way to 
take care of us,» she declared at last, speak- 
ing merrily to Mr. Todd. «You remember 
the way to that block I told you about? I’m 
sure I don’t know what would become of us 
if it were n’t for you. And while you are 
gone I ’ll get the baby to sleep.» And suit- 
ing the action to the word, she took up the 
baby and began unscrupulously rocking it. 

«Of course the baby was asleep,» I said to 
myself, in idle, passing wonderment. « What 
is there about the study of medicine that 
takes all the natural woman instinct out of 
women? She ’ll wake that baby next!» 

Mr. Todd reconnoitered as far as Green- 
wich Avenue; that he did not get hopelessly 
lost down there, where the oldest inhabitant 
may miss_his way in fair weather, is a fact 
creditable to his inherited instinct for a 
trail. He returned with a thrilling tale of 
whitened beings sliding down the columns 
of the elevated road in escape from snow- 
bound trains. We—the doctor and I—could 
not hope to reach our homes, and he had 
found for us a nearer haven in a lodging- 
house, a kind of queer hotel, such as might 
be looked for in that quarter. Mr. Todd pro- 
posed to ‘convey us one at a time to this 
many-odored port. 

«Get your things on, Miss Addington; I ’ll 
take you first, if you like.» 

I looked at the doctor, as one will in such 
a case, not replying instantly; and she said 
promptly: 

«I ’ll go first, if you ’d rather; I ’d just as 
soon.) 

I had no preference about it, so she did go 
first. 

«I ‘ll get back as soon as I can, Mrs. 
O’Grady,» she said, standing by the bed as 
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she put on her gloves. «I’ll send some medi- 
cine by Mr. Todd when he comes back for Miss 
Addington. Good-by, baby.» And she picked 
up the infant, and resettled its wrappings, and 
put it down again, all in a very cuddling way. 

«Ill help her in her good works all I can,» 
said Mr. Todd, warmly; and he was so pre- 
occupied with this little feminine domestic 
by-play that he shook hands with me and 
bade me farewell in sheer momentary ob- 
liviousness of my existence. Mrs. O’Grady 
called the doctor an angel, and prayed that 
the Blessed Virgin might watch over her. 
When they were gone she said to me: 

«Sure the doctor ’s a nice leydy; but it ’s 
wannerful, ain’t it, the differ it makes in her 
whin the man she’s in love wid comes roun’?» 

And that was the first I knew about it. 

« Indade and indade,» Mrs. O’Grady contin- 
ued, sitting up, and shifting the baby from 
one arm to the other, «she niver so much as 
looked at him before ixcept in consideration 
of the colic.» 

«How could she help loving him!» I ex- 
claimed, in accents touched with indignation, 
and was rewarded by some further expression 
of Mrs. O’Grady’s observations. 

« Well, ye saw yoursel’ she niver did,» she 
answered; «but it ’s no harrum I ’m wishin’ 


her. She’s a nice leydy, an’ she’s got a good 
chanct at him now, luck to her! She was 


aiger to go furrst—ye saw that? It gives 
her the better chanct whin she ’s got him 
alone over there.» 

I asked if she thought Mr. Todd was in love 
too. 

«Och—him!» said Mrs. O’Grady; «it ’ll be 
all the same if she makes ’im think he is, 
won't it? He’s a nice gintleman, but I don’ 
believe he ’d iver know wan pitticoat from 
anither onnly as it was p’inted out to ’im.» 

A week later I got a note from Sue telling 
me of the betrothal. She said: 

«Brother is so happy that of course we 
are too. 

But when I saw Mrs. Todd she said: 

« Well, we ’ve got Jackson provided for, 
have n’t we? Sue and the doctor and I made 
the match, but it was my idea. And now I 
apologize for sending you away that day with 
a fib in your mouth. I sent Jackson with the 
doctor, and I did what I could to keep them 
together after that. Propinquity is the 
stronghold of match-making—I know that 
much, if I have made such a poor hand at it 
with Sue. I consider I’ve redeemed myself 
with Jackson. After a bit she really wanted 
him, strange as it may seem; but she was 
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rather helpless about it, if she ts a Yankee 
doctress, and I don’t know that we ever could 
have brought it about if it had n’t been for 
the blizzard. That was a mighty help. We 
had tried to get him to go with her to the 
train the night before, but he forgot all 
about it, and when my back was turned :he 
drifted out of the house before she left. She 
told me that baby was expected and she 
might stay there all night. That gave usa 
great chance, and I reckon we both did our 
part.» Then, quite innocently: «She ought to 
be grateful to me.» 

I suppose I looked queer, for Mrs. Todd 
added, with a touch of unaccustomed asper- 
ity: « Well, she wanted him, did n’t she? And 
Jackson is a gentleman. She comes from 
very plain people, and he ’s as good as he 
can be. He’ll learn to darn her stockings by 
way of showing how wives should be subject 
to their husbands in all things. A girl in that 
position could n’t expect—» 

She stopped, looked hard at me, and said 
grumpily that there was a draft somewhere 
—I must have left the hall door open. But 
I had already learned the news that even 
Mrs. Todd was human, and also that her con- 
science was not quite easy. 

«And Jackson—does he like it?» Isaid,when 
I had shown that the hall door was shut. 

«Oh, Jackson—» But at that moment 
Jackson entered. 

«I ’ve been telling about your engage- 
ment,» said his mother. 

«Congratulate me,» said he, with such a 
sweet glow on his face that he looked charm- 
ing. «Yes; you know how unspoiled her 
womanly nature is, in spite of all corrosive 
influences; but I think her helplessness that 
day in the storm brought out her sense of 
dependence, and helped me to win her. It’s 
an old simile, but it ’s a good one, about the 
vine and the oak.» 

Iwas ashamed of myself, but Icould n’t help 
asking, « Will she give up her profession? » 

«Oh, no,» I was pleasantly answered; « not 
now, anyhow. It gives her room to do a great 
deal for others, and that makes it dear to 
her heart, though she feels with me that 
even this peculiarly sanctified profession is 
outside woman’s ideal sphere—at least as 
usually practised. But with me to protect 
her, 1 know—» He hesitated for his phrase. 

« You are sure she will never lose such 
delicate bloom as she has kept till now,» his 
mother helped him out. 

« Never,» said Mr. Todd, with cordial em- 
phasis. 

Viola Roseboro’. 





HUMOR AND PATHOS 


OF PRESIDENTIAL 


CONVENTIONS. 


O one can examine the records 
of Presidential Conventions, 
with their personal successes 
and failures, and easily escape 
the conviction that there is 

~ far more of tragedy than 
comedy in our national politics. There are 
touches of humor here and there, but the 
dominant note is that of pathos. Behind every 
great success there is to be seen the somber 
shadow of bitter disappointment, of wrecked 
ambition, of lifelong hopes in ruins. As one 
pursues through biography, autobiography, 
and memoir, the personal history of the chief 
figures in the conventions that have been 
held during the sixty years which have passed 
since that method of nominating Presidential 
candidates came into use, he finds it almost 
invariably ending in sadness and gloom. Not 
one of those seeking the Presidency with most 
persistence has succeeded in getting posses- 
sion of that great office, and few of them, when 
final failure has come, have shown themselves 
able to bear the blow with fortitude. 

The practice of nominating Presidential 
candidates in National Convention began in 
1831. The Anti-Masonic party, one of those 
ephemeral political movements whose birth 
and death occur in a single campaign, first 
set the example. The National Republican 
party, which closed its career in the same 
campaign, was the first real party to use the 
new method, nominating Henry Clay unani- 
mously in a convention at Baltimore in 
December, 1831, and recommending the con- 
vening of a national assembly of young men 
at Washington in May of the following year. 
When this body, afterward known as «Clay’s 
Infant-school,» came together, it also nomi- 
nated him unanimously. General Jackson, who 
was then a virtually unopposed candidate for 
a Democratic renomination, with that quick 
instinct for « getting close to the people» 
which seldom failed him, saw in the new 
method great elements of popularity, and 
hastened to attract them to himself. He di- 
rected that a convention be called to nomi- 
nate a candidate for the Vice-Presidency on 
a ticket with himself, and this was done, the 
nominee being Van Buren, who was Jackson’s 
choice. It is a curious fact that this first con- 
vention of the Democratic party adopted the 
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two-thirds rule, requiring that proportion of 
votes to effect a nomination, which has since 
prevailed in that party’s conventions in spite 
of many attempts to repeal it. In the next 
following campaign the Democrats nominated 
their candidates in convention, under Jack- 
son’s advice and direction; but General Har- 
rison, the chief candidate of the divided 
opposition, was put forward in the old way; 
that is, by State meetings of various kinds, 
including legislatures. By 1840 the conven- 
tion system had come into full use, and the 
result was one convention of exceptional in- 
terest —that of the Whigs in December, 1839. 


CLAY’S DISAPPOINTMENT AND WRATH. 


THIS convention was held in a new Lutheran 
church in Harrisburg, Pa., and it is a safe as- 
sertion that never before or since has a house 
of God been made the scene of so much and 
so adroit political manceuvering as went on 
there for the purpose of preventing the 
nomination of Henry Clay for the Presidency. 
The chief manipulator was Thurlow Weed, 
who appeared there as the friend of Governor 
Seward, and the future member of the power- 
ful firm of Seward, Weed, and Greeley. This 
firm was, indeed, the outcome of the ensuing 
campaign. Greeley was at the convention, — 
«a deeply interested observer,» he styles 
himself,—little dreaming that the campaign 
which was to follow would give him the op- 
portunity for developing the qualities which 
were to make him the first editor of his time, 
and lead to the foundation of a great news- 
paper to be forever linked indissolubly with 
his name. Weed went to the convention with 
the determination of defeating Clay. He says 
in his « Autobiography» that he had had the 
New York delegation instructed for Scott to 
keep it from Clay, his real candidate being 
Harrison. He entered into an agreement with 
friends of Webster, on the way to Harrisburg 
from New York city, to act together for Clay’s 
defeat. Webster was in Europe at the time, 
and had sent word to his friends declining to 
be a candidate, primarily because of Weed’s 
refusal to support him. After detailing these 
facts, Mr. Weed goes on to say that, on reach- 
ing Harrisburg, « we found a decided plurality 


in favor of Mr. Clay,» but that, «in the opin- 
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ion of the delegates from Pennsylvania and 
New York, Mr. Clay could not carry either of 
those States, and without them he could not 
be elected.» Mr. Weed makes no mention of 
the plan which was arranged for preventing 
Clay’s success, but he has always been sus- 
pected of having intimate knowledge of it, if 
he was not its author. It was proposed to 
the convention by a member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation, in the form of a rule 
directing each delegation to take informal 
ballots as to candidates until a majority 
should be recorded for some one candidate, 
upon which a report of the result should be 
made to the convention, and the vote of the 
majority of each delegation should be re- 
ported as the vote of that State. This was 
the origin of the « unit rule,» which has since 
been used in Democratic conventions in con- 
junction with the «two-thirds rule» The ef- 
fect of this rule was the defeat of Clay and 
the nomination of Harrison. Weed admits a 
bargain in favor of Harrison with the friends 
both of Webster and of Scott, and says the 
«final vote was intentionally delayed by the 
friends of the stronger candidate [Harrison] 
for twenty-four hours» in order to placate 
the angry friends of Clay, « whose disappoint- 
ment and vexation found excited expression.» 
Greeley makes frank admission, in his « Re- 
collections of a Busy Life,» as to the plot, by 
saying that the parties to it, chiefly Weed, 
«judged that he [Clay] could not be chosen, 
if nominated, while another could be, and 
acted accordingly,» adding, «If politics do not 
meditate the achievement of beneficent ends, 
through the choice and use of the safest and 
most effective means, I wholly misapprehend 
them.» This somewhat Jesuitical view did not 
strike Clay and his friends as an adequate 
justification of the methods by which an ad- 
mitted majority of the convention had been 
prevented from expressing its will. John Ty- 
ler of Virginia, one of Clay’s most ardent 
friends in the convention, was so overcome 
with grief at Harrison’s nomination that he 
shed tears; and after several unavailing ef- 
forts to get some one else to take the nomina- 
tion for Vice-President, Tyler was named for 
it, his tears having convinced the convention 
that the placing of so devoted a friend of Clay 
on the ticket would go far to heal the wounds 
that the methods of the convention had caused. 

Clay’s rage at the outcome was unbounded. 
He had been assuming in the Senate a lofty 
indifference to the Presidency, his famous say- 
ing, «I would rather be right than be Presi- 
dent,» having been made public only a short 
time before the convention met. There was 
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nobody in the Senate at that time of suffi- 
ciently nimble wit to think of the biting re- 
tort which Speaker Reed, many years later, 
made to a congressman who, for the thou- 
sandth time, was strutting about in Clay’s 
cast-off garments, « Don’t give yourself the 
slightest uneasiness; you ’ll never be either.» 
But Clay had given himself great uneasiness, 
for he was most desirous of the nomination. 
He had been a candidate eight years earlier, 
when he had no chance of election, and he be- 
lieved firmly now that if nominated he could 
be elected. When the news from Harrisburg 
reached him in Washington he lost all contro! 
of himself. « He had been drinking heavily in 
the excitement of expectation,» says Henry A. 
Wise, who was with him. «He rose from his 
chair, and, walking backward and forward 
rapidly, lifting his feet like a horse string- 
halted in both legs, stamped his steps upon 
the floor, exclaiming, «My friends are not 
worth the powder and shot it would take to 
kill them. It is a diabolical intrigue, I know 
now, which has betrayed me. I am the most 
unfortunate man in the history of parties— 
always run by my friends when sure to be de- 
feated, and now betrayed for a nomination 
when I, or any one, would be sure of an 
election. » 

This view of his own fate was confirmed 
strangely by subsequent events. He was nomi- 
nated unanimously by the Whigs in 1844, and 
defeated at the polls, and was again a candi- 
date for the nomination in 1848, failing to 
secure it, though his party was successful in 
the election which followed. He took both 
defeats very much to heart, saying of the 
first, in a letter to a friend: «The late blow 
that has fallen upon our country is very heavy. 
I hope that she may recover from it, but | 
confess that the prospect is dark and dis- 
couraging.» In regard to the second, he re- 
fused to support General Taylor, who had 
been nominated in preference to himself, 
saying: « Magnanimity is a noble virtue, and 
I have always endeavored to practise it; but 
it has its limits, and the line of demarcation 
between it and meanness is not always dis- 
cernible. . . . I think my friends ought to 
leave me quiet and undisturbed in my retire- 
ment. Myraceisrun. During the short time 
that remains to me in this world I desire to 
preserve untarnished that character which so 
many have done me the honor to respect and 
esteem.» 


THE FIRST «DARK HORSE.» 


THE Democratic convention of 1844 is memor- 
able for several reasons. It was the first con- 
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vention to develop a «dark horse,» the first 
to bring about a nomination by means of a 
« stampede,» and the first to have its proceed- 
ings reported by telegraph. Van Buren, 
who had been President, and had been de- 
feated in 1840 by Harrison, was the lead- 
ing candidate, and had a majority of twenty- 
six in the convention. An attempt to defeat 
the two-thirds rule failed, and from that mo- 
ment Van Buren’s prospects became hopeless. 
Eight ballots were taken without result, and 
a great deal of bad feeling was springing up 
between the supporters of Van Buren and his 
chief competitor, General Cass. On the eighth 
ballot forty-four votes were cast for James 
k. Polk, who had been mentioned modestly 
up to that time as a possible nominee for 
Vice-President. His name came before the 
convention at the moment when the warfare 
between the rival factions was at its hottest 
point. A New York delegate had just charged 
that somebody, name not mentioned, had 
«thrown a firebrand into the party,» and 
was, in fact a «Nero who has come among 
us, and is now probably fiddling while Rome 
is falling.» Several voices shouted, « John 
Tyler,» and another cried, « We have three 
Neros.» Great uproar followed, and when the 
man who had made the original charge left 
the hall he was accused of « throwing a fire- 
brand, and then meanly skulking from the 
room.» A storm of hisses and groans fol- 
lowed, with earnest demands from time to 
time for the name of the fiddling Nero. In 
the midst of the din a delegate from New 
Hampshire arose, and begged to appear before 
the convention as the «apostle of harmony.» 
His State had presented to the convention the 
name of its «favorite son,» but in the interest 
of harmony she withdrew it and presented 
that of James K. Polk. A delegate from Mary- 
land, in a voice trembling with emotion, said 
that «one million people are looking with 
anxiety to this convention, and if their voices 
could be concentrated they would demand a 
nomination irrespective of party faction.» 
Therefore, Maryland would cast her vote for 
James K. Polk. The « stampede» now began to 
move. Aneditor fromOhio, who wasa delegate, 
said that he was ready to make any sacrifice for 
union and harmony; that he was a friend of 
Texas [the annexation of Texas was the « fire- 
brand » alluded to], and that, « should the con- 
vention give Ohio a candidate in favor of this 
object, he would pledge that the Lone Star 
should be blazoned on the Democratic stand- 
ard in Ohio, and they would lead on to certain 
victory.» (Tremendous cheering.) 

The ninth ballot was begun while the con- 


vention was at this pitch of harmony and en- 
thusiasm. State after State gave its solid vote 
to Polk. The New York delegation retired for 
consultation. While they were out the ballot 
proceeded till Virginia was reached. The 
chairman said that Virginia resigned her first 
choice, Mr. Van Buren, «with a bleeding 
heart,» but that her chief desire was to « de- 
feat that apostate, Henry Clay, with a tail 
twenty years long, and a pack of hungry ex- 
pectants of twenty years’ standing dragging 
after it; to defeat that man Virginia yields, 
and places her heart upon the altar of her 
country and her principles.» This remarkable 
specimen of convention oratory—which finds 
an echo in much of the latter-day contribution 
to that portion of our political literature— 
hit the New York delegation square in the face 
as it returned to the hall with one Benjamin 
F. Butler in its front. Mr. Butler at once 
«responded with all his heart» to the noble 
words of the gentleman from Virginia, and, 
acting in accordance with a private letter 
from Mr. Van Buren, took the « responsibility 
of withdrawing that honored name in the 
best interests of the Democratic party.» He 
begged leave to add that it had been his 
privilege recently to spend « some happy days 
under the same roof with the venerable pa- 
triot, Jackson, at the Hermitage,» where he 
had found him «with one eye intent on his 
final home, to which he was doubtless rapidly 
gliding, and with the other fixed on his coun- 
try and her hopes of prosperity.» While oc- 
cupying this trying position, the venerable 
Jackson had conveyed to Mr. Butler the fact 
that Van Buren was his «first choice,» and 
that he viewed the possible failure to nomi- 
nate him with «despondency »; still, Mr. Butler 
had received a letter from him since the 
convention had been in session, containing a 
postscript with this pious message to the 
delegates: «May God bless you, my dear 
friends, and may He guide all the delibera- 
tions of the convention, leading them in 
union and harmony to act for the best inter- 
ests of my beloved country.» That completed 
the work. The «stampede » went on till every 
vote was recorded for Polk, and the first «dark 
horse» crossed the line a winner, amid ¢ in- 
describable enthusiasm.» That there was a 
carefully laid plot behind this « spontaneous » 
movement was quite generally suspected. In 
commenting upon the outcome, the New York 
« Evening Post,» which supported Polk’s can- 
didacy later, said: « We believe that if the 
secret history of the convention, from the 
adoption of the two-thirds rule through its 
various proceedings, could be written, a large 
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number of the delegates would stand dis- 
graced in the eyes of their constituents.» 


WEBSTER’S HOPELESS QUEST AND TRAGIC 
FALL. 


WEBSTER was an avowed candidate for the 
Presidency for twelve years or more, but 
though he sought the nomination from four 
successive Whig conventions, he was balloted 
for in only two, and the highest number of 
votes that he ever received was only one ninth 
of the total cast. He fell a victim each 
time to what, in the bitterness of his defeat 
in 1848, he called « the sagacious, far-seeing 
doctrine of availability.» Thurlow Weed had 
from the beginning told him, with great 
frankness, that this was his most serious 
enemy. Mr. Weed says that he called on 
Webster at Washington in the spring of 
1839, and that Webster said to him, «I think 
I shall be the Whig candidate.» Weed ex- 
pressed doubt, and when Webster asked who 
would be the candidate, replied, «It looks to 
me like Harrison.» Whereupon Webster ex- 
claimed: « You are misinformed. The party 
will choose a man with larger civic experi- 
ence, who is better adapted to the place.» To 
this Weed replied that the real question was, 
«Who will poll the most votes?» He then 
asked Webster if he would consent to be the 
nominee for Vice-President on the ticket with 
Harrison, but « Webster would not listen to 
this.» Eight years later Weed records that 
he again visited Webster, this time at Marsh- 
field, when the latter greeted him with the 
inquiry: « Well, how do things look now? I 
suppose the question still is, «Who will poll 
the most votes?)» « Yes,» replied Weed, « and 
that man is General Taylor, who will be the 
next President.» Webster broke out in con- 
temptuous surprise: « Why, Taylor is an illit- 
erate frontier colonel, who has n’t voted for 
forty years!» Weed insisted that Taylor was 
the man, and again asked Webster to take 
second place, but Webster again refused, say- 
ing: «I shall remain in the field as a candi- 
date for President. I am not a candidate for 
any other place.» 

Both Harrison and Taylor were elected, the 
result giving very strong evidence that Mr. 
Weed’s faith in the popular strength of 
availability was « well grounded» Mr. Web- 
ster’s contempt for both men was openly dis- 
played, but he consented to accept the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State under the former, 
and composed for him an inaugural address, 
which Harrison declined to use, saying that 
the people would know it was not his, but 
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Webster’s, and he thought it best to give 
them the one which he had prepared him- 
self. He submitted this to Webster for re- 
vision. It had a great deal in it about the 
Roman republic and proconsuls, and Webster 
spent nearly an entire day over it. His friend 
Peter Harvey says in his « Reminiscences» 
that when Webster returned to his home, late 
for dinner, his wife, struck with his worried 
and tired look, said she hoped nothing had 
happened, and that Webster replied: « You 
would think something had happened if you 
knew what I have done. I have killed seven- 
teen proconsuls as dead as smelts, every one 
of them!» His opinion of Taylor was no more 
complimentary, for he spoke of his nomina- 
tion in a public speech soon after it was an- 
nounced as one «not fit to be made.» Yet, as 
Mr. Weed points out, if Webster had humbled 
his pride and had accepted second place with 
either of these two men, he would have real- 
ized his cherished desire of being President, 
for each died before the expiration of his 
term. 

Webster’s final appearance as a candidate 
was in 1852. His spokesman in the conven- 
tion was Rufus Choate, who made a most 
eloquent speech in support of his candidacy, 
and did all that could be done to secure his 
nomination. Yet his highest vote was only 32 
in a total of 293. The faithful Peter Harvey, 
who was at the convention, which sat in Balti- 
more, went directly to Webster’s house in 
Washington after Scott had been nominated. 
Webster met him at the door «with an ex- 
pression of grief,» but said not a word as to 
the result, merely asking for Mr. Choate. The 
latter arrived later, and the family sat down 
to tea. Still not a word was uttered by any 
one about the convention. Webster and 
Choate were closeted for an hour or so 
afterward, and then Choate departed for 
Boston. Harvey met him there a few days 
later, when Choate spoke of the interview as 
one of the most affecting he had ever had, 
saying that the appearance of the family and 
everything about the house seemed to remind 
him of scenes he had witnessed in families 
which had lost a beloved member, and adding, 
«and that sad meal which we partook with 
Mr. and Mrs. Webster reminded me of the 
first meal after the return from the grave, 
when the full force of the bereavement seems 
to be realized.» Upon this funereal  house- 
hold, in the very depths of its gloom, there 
came strains of jubilant music, and the shout- 
ing of an enthusiastic crowd of Washington 
Whigs, who, in celebrating Scott’s nomina- 
tion, conceived the notion of including Mr. 
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Webster in their round of visits. They gath- 
ered under his windows, and demanded a 
speech, and would take no refusal, though 
told repeatedly that he was not well, and had 
retired for the night. He appeared finally 
with great reluctance, and in a brief speech, 
which contained no mention of Scott, said: 
«Of one thing, gentlemen, I can assure you: 
that no one amongst you will enjoy a sounder 
night’s sleep than I shall. I shall rise in the 
morning, God willing, to the performance of 
my duty with the lark, and though I cannot 
equal him in sweetness of song, he will not 
greet the purpling east more joyous and 
jocund than I.» 

He left Washington soon afterward for 
Marshfield, where a few weeks later he died. 
Harvey records that he was unable to recon- 
cile himself to Scott’s nomination, saying 
only a few days before his death that Scott, 
if elected, « would be a mere tool in the hands 
of the New York Whig regency, headed by 
William H. Seward»; and adding, «if I had a 
vote, I should cast it for General Pierce.» 
His fall was due to himself. He had sought 
to meet Weed’s test of « availability» by 
abandoning his championship of human free- 
dom, and becoming, not merely the apologist 
for, but the defender of, slavery. « His char- 
acter,» says Goldwin Smith, in his « Political 
History of the United States,» «to which the 
friends of freedom in the North had long 
looked up, fell with a crash like that of a 
mighty tree, of a lofty pillar, of a rock that 
for ages had breasted the waves. Some minds, 
willing to be misled, he still drew after him, 
but the best of his friends turned from him, 
and his life ended in gloom.» 


LAST CONVENTIONS BEFORE THE WAR. 


THE conventions of 1860 brought keen per- 
sonal disappointment to men in both parties. 
Douglas, after many years of eager pursuit 
of the Democratic nomination, succeeded in 
getting it from only one wing of his party, 
and under circumstances which made it vir- 
tually worthless. Seward, supported by as 
able and powerful a body of followers as ever 
candidate had before or has had since, failed 
to get the Republican nomination when it 
seemed safe within his grasp. Thurlow Weed 
found himself, in the Republican convention, 
n the same condition to which his adroit 
leadership had brought Clay’s friend Tyler in 
the Whig convention just twenty years ear- 
lier; for he says, in his « Autobiography,» that 
when Seward’s defeat came he «was com- 
pletely unnerved,» and «even shed tears.» 
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George William Curtis, whose eloquent plea 
against striking from the platform the open- 
ing words of the Declaration of Independence 
had taken the convention by storm, carrying 
away all opposition like chaff, was scarcely 
less dejected than Weed, his sad appearance 
prompting his distinguished colleague and 
fellow-worker, William M. Evarts, to say, as 
he slipped his hand through his arm while 
leaving the convention hall, « Well, Curtis, at 
least we saved the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.» Seward was more philosophical than 
his friends. He sat calmly in his library in 
Auburn, awaiting the news from the conven- 
tion. His neighbors were assembled in the 
village telegraph office, confidently expecting 
his nomination. When the news of Lincoln’s 
came instead, not one of them had the heart 
to take it to him. His son, in his « Memoir » 
of his father, says he knew by their failure 
to bring good news, that «there was no news 
that friends would love to bring.» Later, when 
some one mustered courage to visit him, he 
was told that no Republican could be found 
in Auburn who felt like writing the custom- 
ary paragraph in the evening paper announ- 
cing and opposing the nomination. He smiled, 
and, taking up a pen, wrote a few lines com- 
mending the platform, and saying that «no 
truer or firmer defenders of the Republican 
faith could have been found in the Union than 
the distinguished and esteemed citizens upon 
whom the honors of the nomination have 
fallen» In a letter to Weed, written on the 
same day, he said: «I wish that I was sure 
that your sense of the disappointment is as 
light as my own.» . 

There were several manifestations of grim 
humor about the Democratic convention which 
had so much difficulty in getting a ticket into 
the field. When it first met in Charleston, 
S. C., the Northern delegates received a dis- 
agreeable intimation of the way in which their 
party had come under the domination of the 
slave power. It is recorded, in Garrison’s 
« Life,» written by his sons, that when they 
tried to march through the streets at night 
with a military band at their head, which 
they had brought from New York, they were 
told that they came under the municipal law 
of slavery, which forbade band-playing after 
ten o’clock at night in the streets, since the 
drums might be mistaken for the dread alarm- 
signal of a slave uprising. Later, when the 
adjourned convention reassembled in Balti- 
more, the temporary flooring above the par- 
quet of the theater in which the sessions were 
held gave way in the center, and the delegates 
found themselves sliding down the shelving 
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sides of a pit into a human maelstrom, from 
which they were extricated with much diffi- 
culty. This the opposition press of the time 
commented upon as an ominous sign of the 
forthcoming dropping out of the bottom of 
the party. In the same sessions at Baltimore 
Benjamin F. Butler of Massachusetts made a 
charge that forged tickets of admission had 
been issued, two of which he exhibited, and de- 
clared: « We are overwhelmed with outsiders. 
I do not propose to sit here under this fraud.» 
The redoubtable Isaiah Rynders asked Mr. 
Butler, with much eagerness, where he got the 
tickets, saying he was anxious to get some of 
his friends into the convention. Before this 
question was disposed of it caused a violent al- 
tercation between a Mr. Randall and another 
Pennsylvania delegate, in which the «lie was 
exchanged» with great force and freedom, 
and after adjournment Randall’s son struck 
his father’s opponent a «staggering blow be- 
tween the eyes,» and the latter responded by 
« getting one in on young Randall’s ear, level- 
ing him to the ground.» 


LINCOLN’S CONFIDENCE OF RENOMINATION. 


THERE was little of special interest in the 
conventions of 1864 and 1868. The Demo- 
crats were without hope, and the Republican 
candidates, Lincoln and Grant, were virtually 
unopposed in the conventions which nomi- 
nated them. Lincoln was so thoroughly as- 
sured of his renomination that he went about 
his duties as usual, not giving the slightest 
indication to his associates that he was aware 
that a convention was in session. He was en- 
gaged at the War Department in telegraphic 
communication with General Grant, who was 
then in front of Richmond, and the first news 
which he received from the convention was 
the announcement that Andrew Johnson had 
been nominated for Vice-President. «This is 
strange,» he said reflectively, as recorded by 
Lamon in his « Recollections.» «I thought it 
was usual to nominate the candidate for 
President first.» His informant was aston- 
ished. «Mr. President,» said he, «have you 
not heard of your own nomination? It was 
telegraphed to you at the White House two 
hours ago.» 


THE GREELEY EPISODE. 


PROBABLY no more grievously disappointed 
men ever left a convention than the Adams 
contingent of the Liberal movement of 1872. 
They had gone to the Cincinnati convention, 
which was really nothing but a national mass- 
meeting, confident of their ability to nominate 
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Charles Francis Adams for the Presidency. 
Their chances of doing this had been injured 
seriously by the publication, a few days be- 
fore the convention met, of a private letter 
from Mr. Adams, in which he expressed his 
indifference to the nomination, and said that 
if he was expected to give any pledges or as- 
surances of his own honesty « you will please 
to draw me out of that crowd.» The phrase 
« that crowd » was regarded as somewhat con- 
temptuous, and was used with great effect by 
the Republican party press to injure the move- 
ment. It undoubtedly brought about the de- 
feat of Mr. Adams, though I am assured by 
Mr. Schurz, who presided over the conven- 
tion, that the supporters of Mr. Adams felt 
so confident of his nomination on the sixth, or 
final, ballot that they refrained from making 
special effort to secure it. They were dum- 
founded when, instead of going for Adams, 
the convention was « stampeded » for Greeley. 
There have been many accounts given of their 
feelings when they realized what had hap- 
pened, but I do not remember ever having 
seen in print the explanation of their situa- 
tion which was given by Mr. Isaac H. Brom- 
ley, who was an Adams delegate from Con- 
necticut. Mr. Bromley was sitting with the 
other dejected ones, and was asked what he 
was going to do next. Heaving a sigh, he 
said, «I think I will go over and see the other 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky.» 


BLAINE AND SHERMAN IN DEFEAT. 


NEXT to Clay, Blaine was a Presidential can- 
didate for a longer period than any other man 
in our history. His name was before the con- 
ventions of 1876, 1880, 1884, 1888, and 1892, 
a period of nearly twenty years. He failed of 
a nomination in four conventions, and was 
nominated in one, only to be defeated at the 
polls. Until the last trial he maintained his 
courage, and if he felt bitterness toward his 
successful rivals he kept it from the public 
observation. When, in 1876, he came within 
a few votes of a nomination only to see the 
prize captured by Hayes, he did not sulk for 
a moment, but at once sent a telegraphic 
message to the nominee, offering his « sincer- 
est congratulations,» and saying it «will be 
alike my highest pleasure, as well as my first 
political duty, to do the utmost in my power 
to promote your election.» He was equally 
prompt and cordial when Garfield was nomi- 
nated in 1880, and when Harrison was made 
the candidate in 1888 he. telegraphed from 
Scotland his «hearty congratulations,» pre- 
dicting for his campaign the «triumphant en- 
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thusiasm,» and «victorious conclusion » which 
followed his grandfather’s nomination in 1840. 
Only in 1892 did his buoyant spirit, which had 
rallied under so many disappointments, fail 
him; but then the shadow of death was 
upon him, and disease had undoubtedly af- 
fected his mind. He resigned from President 
Harrison’s cabinet a short time before the 
convention met, in order that his appearance 
as a candidate against his chief might be less 
unseemly; and when Harrison was renomi- 
nated he was unable to send him a word of 
congratulation, contenting himself with con- 
gratulating the nominee for Vice-President. 
John Sherman’s conduct in defeat betrays 
less fortitude and self-restraint than that of 
any other candidate we have ever had. He 
is the first to charge his rivals, not only with 
a «corrupt bargain,» but with the direct pur- 
chase of votes. Mr. Sherman was first a candi- 
date in 1880; and when Garfield, who had acted 
as his champion and spokesman in the conven- 
tion of that year, was nominated, he did not wait 
an hour, but telegraphed him instantly congra- 
tulating him « with all my heart.» He was not 
before the convention of 1884, but in 1888 he 
was the leading candidate, receiving the high- 
est number of votes on six ballots, coming once 
within sixty-seven votes of a nomination. He 
says, in his « Recollections,» published only a 
few months ago, that he expected the nomi- 
nation, and that he believed then and believes 
now that he was defeated by one of the dele- 
gates from New York, who practically con- 
trolled the whole delegation, and who made 
a «corrupt bargain, which transferred the 
great body of the vote of New York to Gen- 
eral Harrison.» He absolves Harrison of all 
knowledge of this bargain, and says he re- 
fused to carry it into execution. Mr. Sherman 
goes even further than this, saying that he 
had «conclusive proof» that the friends of 
another candidate «substantially purchased 
the votes of many of the delegates from the 
Southern States, who had been instructed by 
their conventions to vote for me.» These extra- 
ordinary charges, it should be borne in mind, 
are not made in the first heat of anger and dis- 
appointment, but are set down deliberately in 
a book and published fully seven years later. 


CONVENTION SAYINGS—FAMOUS AND OTHER. 


PERHAPS the most famous and enduring of all 
convention sayings was that of Mr. Flanagan 
of Texas, who exclaimed, in «amazement and 
surprise,» when a resolution pledging the 
party to civil-service reform was offered in 
the Republican convention of 1880, « What 
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are we here for except to get office?» Four 
years later General Bragg, in the Democratic 
convention, made his scarcely less famous de- 
claration of the chief reason why the young 
men of the country were in favor of Grover 
Cleveland: « They love him most for the ene- 
mies he has made.» These have been adopted 
into our political language and literature, and 
are likely to remain there permanently. Colo- 
nel Ingersoll’s «plumed knight» passage, 
which so stirred the Republican convention 
of 1876, and gave Mr. Blaine his most popular 
political title, is not likely to be so enduring: 
but it is worth recording, as one of the most 
perfect specimens of that type of political 
oratory: «Like an armed warrior, like a 
plumed knight, James G. Blaine marched 
down the halls of the American congress, 
and threw his shining lance full and fair 
against the brazen forehead of every defamer 
of his country and maligner of its honor.» 
Another speech, not so famous, but far more 
powerful at the time of its delivery, was that 
of Garfield, in the Republican convention of 
1880, in which he opposed and defeated 
Senator Conkling’s effort to have the unit 
rule adopted. Mr. Conkling was seeking to 
carry his point with an amount of arrogance 
which has never been equaled in any conven- 
tion. He had gone so far as to stalk half the 
length of the huge convention hall, and force 
a delegate, who was objecting to his proposal, 
down into his seat by placing his hands upon 
his shoulders, and roaring at him, « Sit down, 
sir! sit down!» Garfield, who had not been 
thought of as a candidate, took the floor 
against Conkling, closing a brief and ringing 
speech with the words, « Adopt the unit rule 
if you will, and I will be bound by it; adopt 
the individual rule, and I will be bound by 
that, for two great reasons: first, because you 
make it the rule; second, because I believe it 
to be everlastingly right.» This phrase, «ever- 
lastingly right,» stirred the convention like 
the sound of a trumpet, and when the dele- 
gates began later to look for a candidate upon 
whom they could unite, it was still ringing in 
their ears, and led them to turn to him as 
the man nearest their hearts. When General 
Grant received word that Garfield had been. 
nominated in preference to himself, he said, 
with characteristic brevity and composure: 
«It’s all right. I am satisfied.» 


MODERN «STAMPEDE» TACTICS. 


THE great modern convention assemblages: 
which are at once the most impressive and 
most tumultuous in the world, date from the 
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convention which nominated Lincoln in 1860. 
That was the first to have a special building 
erected for its use, and the first to bring the 
telegraph wires and instruments into the 
building itself. Since then enormous struc- 
tures, capable of holding from 10,000 to 
15,000 persons, have been considered essen- 
tial, and their use has added greatly to the 
mass-meeting character of the conventions, 
while, at the same time detracting seriously 
from their deliberative character. Indeed, 
the popular attendance outnumbers many 
times the size of the real convention, for the 
delegates and their alternates together do 
not aggregate 2000. The other 10,000 or 
12,000, who nearly or quite surround the 
convention, and overlook it from the galler- 
ies, are said to represent the people, and 
bring the convention more closely in touch 
with the popular will. As a matter of fact, 
a large proportion of them are there in the 
interest of various candidates, and are pre- 
pared to assist, whenever occasion offers, in 
making a «demonstration» or in starting a 
«stampede.» Perhaps the most tumultuous 
convention ever held was that of the Repub- 
licans at Chicago in 1880. Fully 15,000 per- 
sons were in attendance upon its regular 
sessions, and «demonstrations» were of fre- 
quent occurrence, sometimes as often as twice 
or three times in a single session. At one of 
the early evening sessions the mention of 
General Grant’s name started a wild uproar, 
which lasted for thirty minutes. The whole 
vast assemblage appeared to take part in it. 
In the center of the hall, where the New York 
delegation sat, appeared the majestic figure 
of Roscoe Conkling, standing upon a chair, 
and slowly waving to and fro the delegation’s 
banner, which was floating from a tall staff, 
while from all parts of the hall there came a 
roar as steady and solid and deep as that of 
Niagara. In one part of the hall a great body 
of people could now and then be heard singing 
«Glory, glory, hallelujah,» and in another part 
others singing « Marching through Georgia.» 
Thirty minutes by the watch this pandemo- 
nium reigned, and then it died out from sheer 
exhaustion. Scarcely had calm been restored 
when the mention of Blaine’s name started 
a fresh outbreak, a great roar rising from 
all parts of the house at once. Flags, para- 
sols, umbrellas, shawls, and handkerchiefs 
were waving frantically in all directions, and 
in the height of the din a well-dressed woman, 
who was standing on the platform, leaped 
upon the pedestal of a small statue of Liberty 
in front of her, and, leaning forward over its 
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head, waved a parasol wildly to and fro, at 
every swing of which the huge crowd cheered. 
Then she caught up a flag, and, winding it 
about her figure, called anew for cheers for 
Blaine, arousing an indescribable tumult. In 
the Maine delegation was to be seen the figure 
of Senator Hale, standing on the shoulders of 
his colleagues, and holding high in air upon 
its staff the shield of the State of Maine. 
All the time the steady roar of thousands 
of throats continued without a perceptible 
break, till, having been kept up for thirty- 
five minutes, five minutes longer than the 
Grant roar, it died out as suddenly as it had 
begun. Thus for more than an hour the con- 
vention had transformed itself into a howling 
mob, for no other purpose than to show that 
one candidate had as many friends present as 
the other. Previous to these outbreaks there 
had been a similar one, a day earlier, when 
Blaine’s name was mentioned, and there were 
still others when the nominating speeches 
were made; but nothing was accomplished by 
any or all of them, for neither Grant nor 
Blaine was nominated. There were similar 
demonstrations for Blaine and others in the 
conventions of 1884, 1888, and 1892, lasting 
from twenty minutes to a half-hour each. 

It is a fact that none of the most syste- 
matic efforts to « stampede » a convention by 
these methods has succeeded. Usually the 
mine has been exploded too soon. The dem- 
onstration has been made so far in advance 
of the balloting that its force has been 
wasted. Then, too, systematic preparations 
for «stampeding» have been met by equally 
systematic efforts to counteract them. No- 
body is taken by surprise, and consequently 
nobody is carried off his feet. The balloting 
goes on precisely as if the demonstrations had 
not been made. As a matter of fact, the con- 
trolling power in nearly all conventions does 
not lie either in the delegates, or in the politi- 
cal bosses who direct so many of them, or in 
the ten or twelve thousand people who get 
into the convention building. It rests in the 
people who are outside, but whose influence 
is exerted during every moment that the con- 
vention is in session. The final, deciding ques- 
tion is not, Which candidate do we most desire 
to nominate? but, Which candidate can we be 
most certain to elect? To answer that intelli- 
gently the most sagacious minds in every con- 
ventionlook beyondthe shouting galleries, with 
their few thousands of personally interested 
spectators, tothetwelve millions of voters scat- 
tered over the land, and seek to read in advance 
their answer at the polls. 

Joseph B. Bishop. 





Gold the Money of Civilization. 


HE most conspicuous fact in the financial history of 

the world for the last hundred years is the coming, 
one after another, of all the great nations to the single 
gold standard of value. Why have they done this? Ex- 
treme advocates of free silver say itis due to a conspiracy 
against silver; but even they do not believe that. It is due 
rather to a natural process of evolution. Gold has been 
found by practical experience to be many times superior 
to any other metal for the purpose in hand. For many 
years its superiority to silver was formally recognized 
as about sixteen to one; that is, it was sixteen times 
as useful as a medium of exchange, sixteen times as 
stable in value, sixteen times as convenient in weight, 
sixteen times as valuable in the eyes of the people. At 
the present time it is regarded as thirty-two times as 
desirable for all these reasons. 

Every nation is merely a collection of individuals. It 
is the individual who decides this question of a standard 
of value. Who ever heard of an individual who wished to 
hoard money who did not select gold for that purpose ? 
Who ever heard of an individual who. had money to 


lend who did not wish to have payment guaranteed in 
gold? Who ever heard of an individual who had some- 
thing to sell who did not wish to have payment made 


to him in the best money known—that is, gold? All 
trade is conducted through individuals, and the kind of 
money which individuals prefer is the kind of money 
which is used in trade. Edward Atkinson has pointed 
out that all international trade, from its very begin- 
ning, has been carried on without any legal tender 
money, but simply in gold. He contends that if gold were 
to cease to be coined as money, international trade 
would still be carried on with it by means of bills of 
exchange drawn for so many ounces and grains of 
gold. This would be done, not through hatred of silver, 
or in accordance with a «gold-bug conspiracy,» but 
imply as a necessity; for gold, more than any other 
metal known to man, contains the qualities absolutely 
essential for a medium of exchange. 

We accept the results of human experience extending 
over many years in other matters; why not accept them 
in this? Why is all value, even that of silver, estimated 
or measured in gold? Is that the result of a conspir- 
acy? One by one all the objections against a single 
gold standard have been refuted by the progress of 
events. It was said that we must have a double stan- 
lard, or bimetallism, because there was a scarcity of 
gold in the world, due to a diminishing supply; that 
this scarcity had caused an appreciation in the value of 
old, and hence a fall in prices; and that, since there 
was not enough gold in the world to do the business of 
the world, silver must be called in to help us out. All 
these assertions fell with a crash when it was shown 
that, instead of a diminution in the supply of gold, 
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there has been during the last few years a very large 
increase. The fall in prices could not have been due, 
therefore, to an appreciation in the value of gold caused 
by a scarcity of that metal; for the supply has been 
made, by the increasing annual product, far greater 
than ever before in the world’s history. 

What, then, is the matter with the gold standard? 
Why should gold be made an object of hatred, and silver 
an object of adoration? To come down to individuals 
again, what man who has something to sell, either 
goods or labor, objects to gold in payment, or prefers 
silver to it? What man who has money to lend prefers 
payment in silver rather than in gold? If there be any 
such, why does he hate gold, since he can always be 
paid in silver if he prefers it? We doubt if there be 
any such; but if there be, he is a rare exception. 
An overwhelming majority of the people, not only of 
this country, but of all civilized countries, not only pre- 
fer gold or its equivalent, but insist upon having it. 
So determined are they about this that if the world 
were to discard the gold standard to-morrow, its busi- 
ness would still be carried forward on a gold basis; for 
in that way alone could it be continued. International 
trade would be conducted upon it, and that would set 
the standard for all other trade; but aside from that, 
the necessity for a fixed and stable measure of value 
would make recourse to gold an absolute necessity. 
Any man who ever had any dealings with money knows 
these to be the very rudimental principles of trade, and 
it seems almost childish to state them here. 

But, as a matter of fact, our whole treatment of the 
money question in this country during the last twenty 
years has been a reflection upon the national intelli- 
gence. We have shut our eyes, or our Congresses have, 
to the results of human experience throughout the world, 
—to the results of our own experience even,—and have 
said, « We will try this matter all over again for our- 
selves.» We have made a fetish of silver, and a devil 
of gold, personifying both in a manner worthy of a 
nation of heathen. But in all this we have not affected 
one iota the great facts of the case. Silver has not 
been helped, and gold has not been injured. Our opin- 
ions and our Congressional decrees have been powerless 
in the face of one great fact—the bullion price of the 
two metals in the markets of the world. So will it be 
till the end of the chapter. We have rolled up for our- 
selves many millions of dollars of debt, have done in- 
calculable harm to our business and industrial interests, 
and have made American intelligence and capacity for 
government the jest of the world; but gold and silver 
remain as unaffected as if we had never given them a 
thought. 

Has not this folly gone on long enough? There are 
many signs that the turning-point has been reached; 
that the people are realizing the fact that they have 
been deluded in this matter. For the first time in many 
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years several of our State conventions have not been 
afraid to say « gold standard » in their platforms, and to 
speak of «gold» instead of «coin» or «sound money » 
merely. This shows an awakening of courage, and the 
time may soon come when some of our public men can 
hear themselves called « gold-bugs» without shying or 
shivering. What is a gold-bug? Simply a man who 
insists that the people of the country shall have the 
best possible kind of money in which to transact their 
business; that the laborer shall be paid in the best 
money only; that the widow and the orphan who live on 
the interest of the money which has been left to them 
shall not be cheated of half their principal and interest 
by having a fifty-cent silver dollar substituted for a 
one-hundred-cent gold one. There is not a truer bene- 
factor of all the people in this country to-day than the 
gold-bug; for he is contending for the maintenance of 
trade and commerce and industry, for the just dealings 
of man with his fellow-men—in short, for civilization 
itself. 


The Unavailability of Trimmers. 


A FEW months ago the editor of a Western newspaper 
addressed a request to something like a dozen well- 
known aspirants for a Presidential nomination, asking 
each to define the position which he holds on the 
currency question. As this was then, as it is now, the 
most important of all issues before the country, it was 
not unreasonable to suppose that the candidates ad- 
dressed would be glad of the opportunity to make public 
their views upon it; but this was not the case. Only 


two responded at all, and they failed to define their 


attitude. One said he was in favor of «sound money,» 
and the other that, «if possible, the unity of the party 
must be preserved.» All the others kept silent, thus 
maintaining that attitude of trimmers, which, at the 
time of this writing, they persist in holding, in spite 
of all importunities to abandon it. 

It is a curious fact that we are on the eve of Presi- 
dential nominating conventions with a larger number 
of candidates whose views upon the leading question of 
the day are absolutely unknown than we have ever had 
before in our history. This is all the more surprising 
since the whole country is looking eagerly for a man 
who will take a decisive position upon the money ques- 
tion. There has not been a time during the last six 
months when a Presidential candidate, by placing him- 
self squarely upon the gold standard as his platform, 
could not virtually have secured a nomination in advance 
of the meeting of the conventions. In fact, it would be 
easy to mention several candidates who apparently have 
lost all chance of a nomination by their persistent trim- 
ming or studied silence upon this question. To all 
appeals of friends and admirers that they should come 
out boldly and say gold if they mean gold, they have 
turned a deaf ear, either making no response at all, or 
so meaningless a one as to create disappointment and 
even disgust. Conduct of this kind is specially fatal 
with one great class of voters—the industrial and busi- 
ness men. These are so well aware of the absolute ne- 
cessity of a sound financial system that they will take 
no chances about a President. They will not elect him 
and run the risk of his being a safe man on the money 
question after election. 
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Undoubtedly many of the trimmers who are hoping for 
a nomination think that they can take a position safely 
after the nomination shall have been won. The cam- 
paign is pretty certain to force them to take one side 
or the other. It will certainly be difficult this year for 
any candidate to go through the campaign without let- 
ting the people know where he stands, for such know- 
ledge is of the first importance to them. They know 
from experience that Congress cannot be trusted on 
this question. For the last quarter of a century we 
have had to depend for the safety of our financial sys- 
tem upon our Presidents. It was President Grant who 
saved us from the Inflation Bill of 1874; it was Presi- 
dent Hayes who vetoed the Bland Silver Bill in 1877, and 
whose known opposition prevented the contemplated 
repeal of the Resumption Act in the same year; it was 
President Cleveland who secured for us the repeal of 
the Sherman Silver Act, and whose firm stand against 
all efforts to force this country off the gold standard 
has preserved the national credit and prevented the 
wide-spread confusion and industrial and commercial 
disaster which a descent to the silver standard would 
have caused. Two Congresses in succession, one Demo- 
cratic and the other Republican, have refused to sustain 
the National credit by saying that when we promise to 
pay all our obligations in «coin» we mean that they 
will be paid in gold. That refusal would have caused 
incalculable harm to us had not the whole civilized 
world known that so long as Mr. Cleveland shall remain 
President we shall pay our debts in gold. 

In view of these facts, it is well-nigh incredible that 
a National convention should venture to take’ the risk of 
nominating for the Presidency a man who is a trimmer 
upon this subject. Can a man who has not the courage 
to say before a nomination and election where he stands 
upon the most vital issue of the day be trusted to de- 
velop sufficient courage after election to oppose the 
wishes of a possible silver Congress which may refuse 
him all support in case he ventures to antagonize it? 
Nothing is more insidiously destructive of character 
than a lifelong habit of trimming. A man who loses the 
courage of defining his opinions loses also the power of 
forming definite convictions, and can never be trusted 
to act decisively and bravely in a great emergency. 
Then, too, nearly every man who becomes President is 
susceptible to the desire for reélection; and to secure 
that he will inevitably employ the same methods that 
he employed successfully in getting his first nomination 
and election. If he succeeded as a trimmer he will be a 
trimmer throughout his term, and the country can place 
no sure reliance upon him. 

This is preéminently a year when the people demand 
courage in their candidates. They are.anxious about 
their business affairs, and suspicious also of the 
great power which the political bosses are wielding. 
They wish to see in the Presidency some man whose per- 
sonal character and known views will be a guarantee 
that he will be a bulwark there against all possible 
Congressional folly, and against all efforts to deprive 
the people of their right to self-government. They 
want.a courageous, able, and patriotic man in the White 
House, and not one who is afraid to define his views 
lest it may deprive him of a few hundred or a few 
thousand votes. All the Presidents best loved of the 
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people have been men who not only had clear convic- 
tions, but had also the courage to avow them. At no 
time have the people been more alive than now to the 
need of such qualities in a President. They see with 
alarm the steady deterioration in character and ability 
of both houses of Congress, and realize that, unless 
the standard for the Executive be kept high, the pub- 
lic interests may be seriously imperiled. Every man 
who talks with his fellows knows this to be the case. 
The National conventions will but poorly represent the 
feeling of the people if they are not impressed by this 
view. If one of them shall take the risk of putting forth 
as a candidate a man whose views, not only upon the 
currency, but upon all the great questions of the day, 
are unknown because of his cowardice in failing to re- 
veal them, its members may find long before election 
day arrives that a serious blunder has been committed. 
The country cannot afford to take any chances this 
year; the possibilities of harm are too many and too 
great. The politicians will be wise to make up their 
minds to this fact; for, unless they do so, and act accord- 
ingly, a great surprise may come to them on the day 
after election. 


A Duty of Englishmen to America. 


THAT was a high day in James Boswell’s calendar on 
which he at last succeeded in bringing Dr. Johnson and 
Jack Wilkes together around Mr. Dilly’s catholic dinner- 
table in the «Poultry.» But another than Jack Wilkes 
was there, whose meeting with the redoubtable doctor 
bade fair to prove explosive. «I observed him,» says 
Boswell, « whispering to Mr. Dilly, « Who is that gentle- 
man, sir?> 

« DILLY: «Mr. Arthur Lee. 

« JOHNSON: ‘(Too too too (under his breath), which 
was one of his habitual mutterings. 

«Mr. Arthur Lee,» adds Boswell, «could not but be 
very obnoxious to Johnson, for he was not only a patriot, 
but an American» 

If any reciprocal feeling toward the great lexicog- 
rapher ever animated Americans, the lapse of years 
must long since have assuaged it. We love him none 
the less that he was so high a Tory, and we can afford to 
forgive the blindness of his prejudice. There is a fine 
last-century flavor about it all that appeals to us. But 
when the presumably educated Englishman of to-day is 
content with Dr. Johnson’s political point of view, and 
shows an equally indiscriminate prejudice, he seriously 
compromises either his intelligence, his honesty, or his 
loyalty to that love of fair play which we like to think 
our common Anglo-Saxon heritage. 

The fact is that the English public men who have 
understood America, or who have seemed to care to 
understand her, have, at least until recently, always 
represented a small minority. During the first century 
of our national life scarcely an Englishman of eminence 
was clear-sighted enough to perceive America’s real 
devotion to great ideals. Our British kinsmen thought 
us a horde of Gradgrinds and nothing else; whereas, 
in spite of a seeming absorption in material things, the 
national life was grappling with mighty ethical and 
political ideas, which the selfishness and irresponsibility 
of politicians might sometimes distort, but could never 
stifle. Leigh Hunt, as Lowell used to remind us, could 
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never think of America without seeing in imagination 
a gigantic counter stretched all along our seaboard: 
and we bore Hunt’s ridicule with a complacency that 
was the more cheerful because his caliber and weight 
of metal were scarcely great enough to do much 
execution over sea. Carlyle sneered: we remembered 
his dyspepsia, and forgave. Ruskin emptied the vials of 
his eloquent contempt upon our sacrifice to America’s 
freedom and integrity: we abated no jot or tittle of 
our veneration for his prophet’s message, while we 
strove to make just allowance for the vagaries of the 
hyperesthetic temperament. These things it was easy 
to condone. 

But we found it more difficult to excuse the attitude 
of statesmen whose business it should have been te 
know us better. Mr. Gladstone’s tnwillingness or in- 
ability to grasp the true issues at stake in our great war 
has long since been forgiven, if not forgotten. The 
noble candor and the keen insight of Tom Taylor’s trib- 
ute to Lincoln were ample apology for « Punch’s » sar- 
casm and misapprehension. But scarce anything could 
better illustrate the profound ignorance of even emi- 
nent Englishmen concerning the elementary problems 
of our national life than the fact that so liberal and 
philosophic a statesman as Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
made bitterly contemptuous reference to our great 
President as he entered upon his stupendous task in 
1861; and that, even three years later, so high-minded 
and generous a critic as Walter Bagehot repeated and 
emphasized the gibe. 

If we recall these things to-day, it is in no sense to 
revive any bitterness of feeling which they may once 
have provoked. Though the Jingo rage and the dema- 
gogue imagine a vain thing, the great mass of self- 
restrained and sober Americans remember them with 
sorrow rather than with anger. They furnish us, how- 
ever, with a sufficient pretext for a word of kindly ad- 
monition to honest Englishmen. 

It has been remarked in America that almost every 
Englishman one meets seems vastly more intelligent 
about India, Burma, or Central Africa than about the 
United States. This prevailing ignorance is unfortunate 
at all times; in a period of international stress it may 
prove calamitous. It breeds a factitious contempt on 
both sides, and contempt, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth hate. The Englishmen who have understood 
American life have judged it by something besides the 
froth of the irresponsible press and the antics of pro- 
vincial « statesmen.» Cobden’s fatal exposure of his life 
to do us service, and John Bright’s brave words in the 
hour of ovr distress, can never be forgotten. The 
memory of Thomas Hughes—alas! that we must write 
«memory» now—will always remain a rich and fra- 
grant legacy, to which, in a peculiar sense, we are co- 
heirs with Englishmen; while the work of Mr. Bryce has 
not only won our respect and gratitude, but is bound to 
leave deep impress on our life. None of these men was 
blind to the evident foibles, defects, and crudities of the 
strenuous life of an earnest and virile people. On the 
other hand, none invited distrust by silly attempts to 
flatter or cajole. But all were quick to recognize in 
American aspiration, achievement, and representative 
character something other and better than mere big- 
ness. They even ventured now and then to speak of 
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these things as great; but the word sits better on their 
lips than on ours. 

We have heard not a little during the last half-year 
of England’s essential friendliness toward America and 
pride in her. Is it too much to ask that this good will 
be put to the simple test of a thoughtful reading of Mr. 
Bryce’s « American Commonwealth » and a candid study 
of the life of Lincoln? Or if this seem too plain and 
prosaic fare for palates long tickled by the high-spiced 
dainties of Captain Basil Hall and Mrs. Trollope, we 
may at least suggest that our English friends make 
better acquaintance with Lowell. In the world of 
letters he is as typical an American as Lincoln was in 
the world of politics. Neither sacrificed his sturdy and 
consistent Americanism to the demands of personal or 
party policy. Each was quick to discern the distinction 
between accident and essence in American life. Both 
represented a great multitude of their most influential 
countrymen in the depth and earnestness of their con- 
victions, and in the possession of that kindly humor 
which purges conviction of fanaticism and moroseness. 
When Lowell made Jonathan say to John in reference 
to the « Trent» affair, 


We give the critters back, John, 
Cos Abram thought ’twas right, 


he felt that the reason assigned was quite sufficient to 
justify the act, not merely to the world at large, but to 
the mass of his excited and sorely tried countrymen. 
And when the voices of wise and sober men in our col- 
leges and churches were raised in the difficult juncture 
of last winter, demanding a careful and dispassionate 
consideration of a perplexing question in order that the 
right might be discovered and done, it was a character- 
istic assertion of the will of law-abiding and self- 
respecting America. No one can hope to understand 
American life who shuts his eyes to the controlling 
influence of this conservative element, and keeps them 
open, as too many of our English visitors do, merely to 
the grotesque, the crude, and the bizarre among us. 


A Plea for the Poets. 


THE poets have always had a hard time of it, not only 
because they often beg their bread, and always learn in 
suffering what they teach in song, but because they re- 
ceive treatment so unequal, being abused until they con- 
quer recognition, and then worshiped as gods. Perhaps 
there is a good reason for this. There is an instinctive 
feeling that the poet is divine; if he is a pretender he 
should be put down, if he is genuine he is to be adored. 
But he would, upon the whole, be happier, and perhaps 
more productive, if at the outset he had somewhat 
kinder treatment, even if the later recognition were 
less emphatic. It seems to be regarded as a main func- 
tion of current criticism to trample poets under foot, 
and to sweep them out of the way, with utter disregard, 
not only of generosity, but of economy; for poets come 
about as do other choice products: there must be many 
in order to produce one; the whole choir of birds must 
be suffered to warble in order to secure the nightingale 
and the lark. It makes one tremble to reflect how nar- 
row an escape from extinction Keats and Wordsworth 
and Tennyson underwent at the hands of the critics; and 
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there is no telling how many Miltons have been kept 
mute by unwise repression of their noble rage. 

Just now the process is very active. By an unusual 
conjunction of events there is hardly a great living Eng- 
lish-speaking poet, and we are taking our revenge for 
this spiritual orphanage by abusing the fledglings and 
young birds of song (some of whom already pipe me- 
lodiously) as though they were to blame for the lack 
of Shelleys and Brownings. The magazines come in for 
a full share of this unreasoning censure, because they do 
not give us monthly an « Each and All» or an «Ode to 
a Water-fowl » or a « Locksley Hall.» To sneer at « maga- 
zine poetry,» as it is called in the cant of the day, is vir- 
tually to sneer at American poetry in general, which al- 
ways has found its channel largely through the monthly 
periodicals and their congeners. To take this magazine 
as a familiar example,—and THE CENTURY gives more 
space to verse than any other similar publication,—a 
careful estimate covering two years shows that five sixths 
of our contributors have been sufficiently serious in the 
pursuit of the art to have collected their metrical work 
into volumes. A review of current American magazine 
poetry will show, if not great qualities, at least a fine 
sense of rhythm, and much delicacy, subtlety, intensity, 
and range. These are qualities to be encouraged, and 
it is only to be regretted that in these pages the limita- 
tions of space do not make practicable a larger hospi- 
tality. In no other way can the great poet be brought 
forward; all the birds must be heard in order to reveal 
the one supreme singer. Moreover, there is much cheer 
in the full chorus, and if the single clear note of the 
robin were hushed we should feel a loss. 

We are not entering a protest against criticism, nor 
asking that it shall abate its high function of intelli- 
gent judgment; but we deprecate the discouragement 
which is cast upon poets and publishers of poetry by the 
tone of contempt with which the poetry of the day is re- 
ceived. The general attitude is destructive; it should be 
fostering. The critics and the public do not know what 
they are doing by discouraging the production of poetry: 
it is not only like opposing the cultivation of flowers; it 
is like trampling down wheat, for poetry is the bread of 
intellectual and spiritual life. 

Hardly a better service could be rendered to litera- 
ture at present than to revive a knowledge of Shelley's 
« Defense of Poetry,» a work that has been undertaken 
by Professor A. S. Cook of Yale University, in a thin 
volume well packed with judicious comment. There are, 
perhaps, better defenses of poetry than this of Shelley’s, 
but it has an indefinable charm as well as cogency of 
statement. It is a plea for the value of poetry. As with 
all other values, the condition of its production and the 
measure of its worth should be thoroughly understood. 

There are many things that we profess to value which 
are in reality poetry, or draw their charm or power from 
poetry. We are now redeeming religion from dogma to 
ethics; but we must learn that religion is also poetry, 
because it is truer than dogma, and is the soul of ethics, 
and holds them both, as it were, in a solution of moral 
beauty. Dr. Bushnell put the matter in a nutshell, and 
also into a dozen stout volumes, in the title of one of his 
essays, «Our Gospel a Gift to the Imagination.» And 
Shelley is on the track of the same thought in his re- 
mark that «a man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
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greatly and comprehensively; he must put himself in the 
place of another, and of many others; the pains and 
pleasures of his species must become his own.» It is to 
the poets we must go for our rendering of religion. They 
are the true theologians, from Dante down to Tennyson 
and Browning and Whittier, and when the poets cease 
to sing, religion will perish—if it does not live in the 
echoes of their songs. 

In the same way education and culture lean on poetry. 
Here also Shelley says a good word: « Poetry enlarges 
the circumference of the imagination by replenishing it 
with thoughts of ever new delight, which have the power 
of attracting and assimilating to their own nature all 
other thoughts, and which form new intervals and in- 
terstices, whose void forever craves fresh food,»—a re- 
mark which puts the poetic function at the root of all 
growth in knowledge, and falls in with his sayings, 
that «all high poetry is infinite. Veil after veil may be 
withdrawn, and the inmost naked beauty of the meaning 
never be exposed,» and that « it is the very image of life 
expressed in its eternal truth.» 

In like manner poetry underlies history and govern- 
ment. No one has said a truer or profounder thing of 
Homer than Shelley in his remark that «he embodied 
the ideal perfection of his age in human character,» the 
very office and highest achievement of history. And as 
for government, Shelley translates the saying of Andrew 
Fletcher, that «if a man were permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of 
a nation,» into the assertion that « poets are the unac- 
knowledged legislators of the world, because they mea- 
sure the circumference and sound the depths of human 
nature with a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit,» 
and are thus the very «spirit of the age,» which domi- 
nates society and issues in laws. 

The part that’ poetry has played in public events is 
indeed a matter of familiar knowledge. Aside from the 
distinctive song-writing which animates all patriotic 
hearts, one recalls, to cite but a single instance, the 
glowing work of that band of poets who gave life and 
power to the anti-slavery cause. Lowell’s philippics 
against the spurious statesmanship of the spoils system 
have not yet lost their occasion nor their animating 
force. Such «large utterance» realizes what Milton 
had in mind in the concluding lines of his sonnet, « To 
the Lord General Fairfax »: 


O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand 
(For what can war but endless war still breed ?) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 

And public faith clear’d from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth valor bleed, 

While avarice and rapine share the land. 


It is time to take to heart these suggestions, and to 
)pen our minds a little more widely to these candidates 
and aspirants for the highest place the world can offer 
and the greatest service it can require. They can forego 
their hopes and miss possible fame, but society cannot 
go without what the poets can give, and must give, to 
save it from the slough of misconceived utility. 


“Four Lincoln Conspiracies.” A Correction. 


IN the article with the above title, printed in the April 
CENTURY, reference was made to Mr. Louis J. Weich- 
mann as having escaped punishment for supposed know- 
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ledge of the plot against President Lincoln, through his 
services as «the most important government witness 
at the trial of the assassin conspirators.» 

In refutation of the imputation contained in that 
statement, Mr. Weichmann has referred us to General 
H. L. Burnett, who was Special Judge Advocate of the 
commission which tried the conspirators. General Bur- 
nett says that Mr. Weichmann at the time was a clerk 
in the War Department, and, as a college-mate of 
three years’ standing and friend of John H. Surratt, 
became a boarder in Mrs. Surratt’s house nearly three 
months before Booth’s advent there. Mr. Weichmann 
voluntarily explained his connection with the Surratt 
household, was at once sent by Secretary Stanton to 
Canada with the party searching for John H. Surratt, 
and on his return and during the trial conducted himself 
like a person innocent of wrong-doing, and willing 
to state the facts within his knowledge. Also, in 
a letter dated January 27, 1867, General Burnett 
said to Mr. Weichmann: «I have always believed that 
in that trial of Mr. Lincoln’s assassins you enacted an 
honorable and truthful part, and did our struggling 
country great service.» 

In a letter inclosing copies of other letters from 
officers connected with the trial, Mr. Weichmann says: 
«I was appointed to an honorable position in the gov- 
ernment service at Philadelphia on April 15, 1869, 
which I retained until the first day of October, 1886, 
when I resigned. During the early part of 1886 I was 
President of the Civil Service Board in the Philadelphia 
custom-house. My position was given me not as a re- 
ward, but as a measure of justice for what I had been 
compelled to suffer by reason of my testimony in the 
conspiracy trials.» 

To quote from a few of these letters, Judge Advocate 
General Joseph Holt wrote to Congressman W. D. Kel- 
ley on March 30, 1869: « Referring to our conversation 
this evening in regard to Mr. Louis J. Weichmann, a 
constituent of yours, I write to say that ever since this 
young man gave his testimony on the trial of the assas- 
sins of the President, he has been subjected to the most 
malignant proscription and persecution. .. In giving 
his testimony on that occasion, which I verily believe 
he did with entire truthfulness, he performed a public 
duty imposed upon him with a conscientious faithful- 
ness which entitles him to the support of the govern- 
ment, and to the commendation of all loyal and honor- 
able men. .. He has fine intelligence and culture, 
and sustains an irreproachable character.» 

General Lew Wallace, a member of the commission 
which tried the conspirators, wrote November 8, 1865: 
«Friend Weichmann: Please accept my regards and 
consider me your friend.» General James A. Ekin, an- 
other member, wrote, June 7, 1876: «It affords me 
pleasure to bear testimony to your integrity of charac- 
ter. It was never questioned by me, and you were on 
several occasions favorably mentioned in conversation 
both by the late Secretary Stanton and General Joseph 
Holt. During the memorable trial of the conspirators 
your testimony was considered by the court as con- 
clusive and clear, and your evidence was regarded as 
truthful in every particular. It stood the test of cross- 
examination, and remained unshaken on the record.» 
General R. S. Foster, another member, wrote, July 30, 
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1885: «Your evidence was of great value to us in 
determining the guilt of those parties. You were un- 
impeached, and came off the cross-examination leaving 
the conviction in our minds that you had told the truth.» 
Judge George P. Fisher, who presided in the trial of 
John H. Surratt, wrote, under date of February 3, 1892: 
« Your letter of the 12th ult. was duly received, in which 
you request from me an opinion as to your testimony 
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and conduct in the trial of John H. Surratt for the 
murder of Abraham Lincoln. I have no hesitation in 
saying that your conduct on the witness-stand all 
through on that occasion was that of a perfectly hon- 
est and truthful witness.» 

We take pleasure in printing these extracts, which 
show the estimation in which Mr. Weichmann was held 
by officers and members of the trial commission. 


@ @ ® OPEN LETTERS ® ® @ 


President Lincoln and the Widow of General Helm. 


Tc following appeared in THE Century for Decem- 
ber, 1895, under « Appeals to Lincoln’s Clemency »: 


Mr. Lincoln’s absolute impartiality when dealing 
with affairs wherein he was personally interested is 
well illustrated in the following despatch to a Union 
general : 


« Wark DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
August 8, 1864. 
MaJsor-GENERAL BuRBRIDGE, Lexington, Ky.: 

Last December Mrs. Emily T. Helm, half-sister of 
Mrs. L., and widow of the rebel general Ben. Hardin 
Helm, stopped here on her way from Georgia to Ken- 
tucky, as gave her a paper, as I remember, to pro- 
tect her against the mere fact of her being General 
Helm’s widow. I hear a rumor to-day that you recently 
sought to arrest her, but was prevented by her present- 
ing the paper from me. I do not intend to protect her 
against the consequences of disloyal words or acts 
spoken or done by her since her return to Kentucky, 
and if the paper given her by me can be construed to 
give her protection for such words or acts, it is hereby 
revoked pro tanto. Deal with her for current conduct 
just as you would with any other. A. LINCOLN.” 


This despatch is a surprise to me, since I was never 
arrested and never had any trouble with the United States 
authorities. The circumstances of the protection paper 
given to me by President Lincoln were these: I had lost 
two of my brothers: one was killed at Corinth, the other 
died at Vicksburg from a wound received at Baton 
Rouge; at the battle of Chickamauga my husband had 
fallen. I had accompanied my husband South, and after 
his death I received from Mr. Lincoln a permit to re- 
turn to Kentucky under flag of truce. Upon reaching 
Fort Monroe, a United States officer came on the 
boat and told me he had orders to require an oath of 
allegiance to the United States from every one who 
landed. I asked for permission to proceed to Washing- 
ton on parole, stating that I would return in case I was 
called upon to take the oath. I had just left the friends 
in arms of my husband and brothers, with tears in their 
eyes and hearts for me in my great bereavement, and 
they would have felt, if I had taken the oath, that I had 
deserted them and had not been true to the cause for 
which my husband had given up his life. My refusal was 
therefore not bravado. 

Soon after my conversation with the officer I was al- 
lowed to go on to Washington, and I immediately called 
on President Lincoln. Both Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln (who 


was my half-sister) received me with every sign of affec- 
tion and kindness. Since I had last seen them they had 
buried from the White House a little son who had loved 
me very much; on each side we had had overwhelming 
sorrow, which caused our meeting to be painful and 
agitating. 

I told Mr. Lincoln my object in coming, explained my 
position, and stated that I did not intend to embarrass 
him or make myself conspicuous in any way, in case he 
allowed me to proceed to my home in Kentucky. I was 
his guest for several days; when I left he gave me a 
paper worded to protect me in person and property (ex- 
cept as to slaves), and as I thanked him he said, « I have 
known you all your life, and I never knew you to do a 
mean thing.» 

After I arrived in Kentucky I was careful that no act 
or word of mine should make him regret being so con- 
siderate of me. Every one was kind to me in Kentucky, 
irrespective of opinions; and I do not think I made any 
enemies on account of my opinions. I had no occasion 
to use the paper except once, when asking a Federal 
officer to keep his soldiers, who were camped near me, 
from trespassing upon the grounds and taking our meals 
as they were cooked from our kitchen, which he did in 
the kindest manner. It is possible that he reported the 
fact of the protection paper to General Burbridge, who 
was his superior officer; and the latter, perhaps, desired 
orders from President Lincoln as to what he ought to do 
in case I made myself conspicuous. I was not arrested; 
I gave no cause; I could never have been so lost to my 
sense of obligation to President Lincoln. That he did 
not believe that I had been imprudent is shown by the 
fact that in March, 1865, under the escort of his son (my 
nephew), with Mrs. Bernard Pratt, a relative of Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor and General Singleton of Illinois, I 
was allowed to go South on some private business of my 
own; but finding it impossible to go farther than Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and being advised by friends, I returned 
to Baltimore, where I had been only a short time when 


Richmond fell. 
Emily Todd Helm. 


Remington’s “Bronco Buster.” 
«THE CENTURY’S» AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES. (SEE PAGE 265.) 
A Goon deal has been said and written about American 
subjects for American artists, and some fault has been 


found with such of our painters and sculptors as prefer 
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to live in foreign lands or to visit them in search of the 
picturesque when there is so much at home that ought 
to attract them. While the artist’s choice of subject 
concerns nobody but the artist himself, and all that we 
may ask of him is that whatever he chooses to interpret 
shall be wel) rendered, we may agree with the conten- 
tion that there is no lack of material to inspire the 
artist in our native land. To those who delight in things 
purely American, not as trees, fields, and skies are 
American, but as scenes of life and manners are, Mr. 
Remington’s «Bronco Buster» will give much satis- 
faction. 

The cow-man is an American product. He is neither 
a «greaser» nor a peasant. He is not a planter, a 
mountaineer, a trapper, or a shepherd. When the cow- 
boy undertakes to break in a bucking bronco, he takes 
upon himself a task that will amply satisfy his desire 
for excitement, and provide an interesting spectacle 
for bystanders. In the spirited group modeled by 
Mr. Remington, the horse, rearing on his hind legs, his 
body arched, and with his fore legs bent inward from 
the knees in a fashion that suggests the power of a 
tightly coiled spring, appears ready to snap forward. 
The rider, with the bridle-rein in his left hand, one foot 
out of the stirrup, and his right hand high in the air 
with the whip in it, is at the crisis of the action. The 
movement and force of both horse and rider are given 
with a strength and grasp that impress by their truth 
at first glance. The group is so good, and its aspect 
so attractive, that it deserves praise not only for its 
technical qualities, but also for its power to please those 
who care as much for subject as for treatment. 

Frederic Remington, who before bringing out this ex- 
cellent piece of character sculpture was most widely 
known as an illustrator and painter, was born in St. Law- 
rence County New York, in 1861. He studied drawing 
for a year in the Yale School of Fine Arts at New 


Vv will not tell it? Nay, what need? 
Like timid bird, whose soft nest, made 
Low beneath grass and bending weed, 

Is by her watchful care betrayed, 
You do but make your secret clear, 
Trying so hard to hide it, dear. 


Madeline S. Bridges. 


Discovered. 


SEEN you down at chu’ch las’ night— 
Nevah min’, Miss Lucy. 

What I mean? Oh, dat’s all right— 
Nevah min’, Miss Lucy. 

Oh, you ’s sma’t ez sma’t kin be, 

But you could n’t hide fom me; 

Ain’t I got two eyes to see? 
Nevah min’, Miss Lucy. 
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Haven, and went West in 1880. With the exception of 
this single year of instruction, he has derived all his 
knowledge from constant observation and study. He 
has written entertainingly and cleverly of life in the 
West, as well as illustrated it in his drawings and 
pictures. Of « The Bronco Buster » he speaks in charac- 
teristic fashion: « I have always had a feeling for « mud, 
and I did that—a long work attended with great diffi- 
culties on my part. I propose to do some more, to put 
the wild life of our West into something that burglar 
won’t have, moth eat, or time blacken. It is a great 
art and satisfying to me, for my whole feeling is for 


form.» 
William A. Coffin. 


The Berthon Napoleon. 


THE Berthon portrait of Napoleon I, which appears on 
page 285 of this number of THE CENTURY, is now pub- 
lished for the first time. It was painted from sittings 
given to Berthon in 1809, and represents the Emperor 
at the summit of his career. Although no mention is 
made of it in any published list of Berthon’s works, its 
authenticity is beyond question. It was given by the 
artist to his son, George-Théodore Berthon, on the lat- 
ter’s departure from France in 1841, and was by him 
brought to Canada. 

René-Théodore Berthon was a pupil (Lady Morgan 
says the «favorite pupil») of David, and the influence 
of that master is perceptible in his works. He exhi- 
bited in all the Salons from 1806 to 1842, and many 
of his works, notably those painted to commemorate 
the victories of Napoleon, were executed at the com- 
mand of the Emperor or of the state. The portrait of 
Napoleon as emperor is still in the possession of his 
granddaughters at Toronto. He also painted the por- 
trait of Pauline Bonaparte. He died at Paris in 1859. 
His son, also an artist, died at Toronto in 1892. 


H. F. Mackintosh. 


Guess you thought you ’s awful keen— 
Nevah min’, Miss Lucy; 

Evaht’ing you done I seen— 
Nevah min’, Miss Lucy; 

Seen him tek yo’ ahm jes so, 

When you got outside de do’— 

Ah, I know dat man’s yo’ beau,— 
Nevah min’, Miss Lucy. 


Say now, honey, wha’ ’d he say? 
Nevah min’, Miss Lucy; 

Keep yo’ sec’uts—dat’s yo’ way— 
Nevah min’, Miss Lucy; 

Won’t tell me, an’ I’m yo’ pal! 

I ’m gwine tell his othah gal— 

Know huh, too—huh name is Sal— 
Nevah min’, Miss Lucy. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
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The War of the Roses. 


’T WAS a brave battle, fought on holy ground. 
How long it waged no mortal may declare; 

For Time, plunged in a sea of doubt, was drowned: 
Eternal souls hung in the balance there. 


The cause of all was just one word, said low, 
But at that word the Red Rose took the field; 
Lancastrian banners flamed, a brilliant show: 
Now Heaven forbid that Lancaster should yield! 


A moment, and the hosts of York advance; 

With their pale pennants all the field grows white. 
The red flag wavers. Oh, ill-starred mischance! 

The day is lost, the Red Rose put to flight! 


Yet see, a wave of color creeps along! 
Closely embattled now the White and Red; 

The drums beat victory, Red Roses throng, 
Lancaster wins, and pallid York has fled! 


A bloodless battle, crowned with brave defeat, 
This war of Roses—in my lady’s face. 

What joy to see Fear’s conquered rose retreat, 
And the red rose of Love possess the place! 


Emily Shaw Forman. 


The Passing of Abraham Shivers. 


«I TELL ye, boys, hit hain’t often a feller has the 
chance o’ doin’ so much good jes by dyin’. Fer ’f Abe 
Shivers air gone—shorely gone—the rest of us—every 
durn one of us—air a-goin’ to be saved. Fer Abe Shiv- 
ers—you hain’t heerd tell o’ Abe? Well, you must be a 
stranger in these mountains o’ Kaintuck, shore. 

«I don’t know, stranger, as Abe ever was borned; 
nobody in these mountains knows it ’f he was. The fust 
time I ever heerd tell o’ Abe he was a-hollerin’ fer his 
rights one mawnin’ at daylight, endurin’ the war, jes 
outside o’ ole Tom Perkins’ door on Fryin’ Pan. Abe 
was left thar by some home-gyard, I reckon. Well, no- 
body air ever turned out’n doors in these mountains, as 
you know, an’ Abe got his rights that mawnin’, an’ he ’s 
been a-gittin’’em ever sence. Tom already had a house- 
ful, but ’f any feller got the bigges’ hunk o’ corn-bread, 
that feller was Abe; an’ ef any feller got a whalin’, hit 
was n’t Abe. 

« Abe tuk to lyin’ right naterally—looked like—afore 
he could talk. Fact is, Abe nuver could do nothin’ but 
jes whisper, an’ I’ve al’ays said the Lawd—jes to even 
things up—fixed Abe so he could n’t lie on more ’n one 
side o’ the river at a time. Still Abe could manage to 
send a lie furder with that rattlin’ whisper than ole Tom 
could with that big horn o’ hisn what tells the boys the 
revenoos air comin’ up Fryin’ Pan. 

«Did n’t take Abe long to get to braggin’ an’ drinkin’ 
an’ naggin’ an’ hectorin’—everything, ’mos’, ’cept fight- 
in’. Nobody ever drawed Abe Shivers into a fight. I 
don’t know as for that he was afeerd; looked like Abe 
was a-havin’ sech a tarnation good time with his devil- 
mint he jes did n’t want to run no risk o’ havin’ hit 
stopped. An’ sech devilmint! 

« The boys was a-goin’ up the river one night to git ole 
Dave Hall fer trickin’ Rosie Branham into evil. Some 
feller goes ahead an’ tells ole Dave they’s comin’. Hit 
was Abe. Some feller finds a streak o’ ore on ole Tom 
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Perkins’ land, an’ racks his jinny down to town, an’ tells 
a furriner thar, an’ Tom comes might’ nigh sellin’ the 
land fer nothin’. Now Tom raised Abe, but, jes the 
same, the feller was Abe. 

«One night somebody guides the revenoos in on Hell- 
fer-Sartain, an’ they cuts up four stills. Hit was Abe. 
The same night a feller slips in among the revenoos 
while they ’s asleep, and cuts off their hosses’ manes an’ 
tails—muled every durned critter uv’em. Stranger, hit 
was Abe. An’ as fer women-folks—well, Abe was the 
ill-favoredest feller I ever see, an’ he could n’t talk; 
still, Abe’s whisperin’ come in jes as handy as any fel- 
ler’s settin’ up; so ’f ever you seed a man with a Win- 
chester a-lookin’ fer the feller who had cut him out, 
stranger, he was a-lookin’ fer Abe. 

«Somebody tells Harve Hall, up thar at a dance on 
Hell-fer-Sartain one Christmas night, that Rich Harp 
had said somep’n ag’in’ him an’ Nance Osborn. An’ 
somebody tells Rich that Harve had said somep’n ag’in 
Nance an’ him. Hit was one an’ the same feller, stran- 
ger, an’ the feller was Abe. Well, while Rich an’ Harve 
was a-gittin’ well, somebody runs off with Nance. Hit 
was Abe. Then Rich an’ Harve jes draws straws fer a 
feller. Stranger, they drawed fer Abe. Hit ’s purty 
hard to believe that Abe air gone, ’cept that Rich Harp 
an’ Harve Hall don’t never draw no straws fer nothin’; 
but ’f by any kind o’ grace Abe air gone, why, as I was 
a-sayin’, the rest of us air a-goin’ to be saved, shore. 
Fer Abe ’s gone fust, an’ ef thar ’s only one Jedgemint 
Day, the Lawd ’Il nuver git to us.» 

John Fox, Jr. 


Tracings. 


«I LOVE to look in the mirror,» remarked Vanity. 
« Yes; but you never see yourself,» said Truth. 


« Way do you limp ?» asked a maiden, as Love walked 
slowly on a pleasant path. «I always stumble when the 
road is smooth,» he answered. 


MISERY sought an abode. She chose an empty heart. 


« WHERE,» asked one woman of another, « is the best 
place to keep a man’s heart?» « Away from his head,» 
she replied. 


A BIRD sang a beautiful song, which was echoed again 
and again. «I would have had to listen to shrieks,» said 
the bird, «had I first uttered them.» 


A woMAN battled with a man. He disarmed her. «I 
am now at your mercy,» said the man. 


« Way can’t I break the chains you weave?» asked 
Love of a clever woman. «Because I make them so 
light,» she answered. 


« Wuart helped you over the great obstacles of life?» 
they asked a successful man. «The other obstacles,» he 
answered. 


«Do you not regret the follies of the past ?» asked a 
monk of an aged sinner. « Yes—that they are of the 
past,» he answered. 


« WHY are you not more glad to see me?» asked 
Pleasure of one of her favorites. « Because you call so 
often,» answered the spoiled girl. 


E. Scott O’Connor. 
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